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Hertz  wanted  Chicago  data 
on  intermedia  reach  and  efficiency 
to  augment  their  impressive 
national  research  on  the  fly/drive 
market.  The  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News 
have  tocaf  market  and  media-mix 
information  notxKly  else  has. 
Our  computer  told  Hertz  what 
they  wanted  to  know. 

We  did  it  for  them.  We'll  do  It 
for  you.  Free.  Follow  the 
leaders.  Ask  your  Field*  Man. 


(hiuaoSan<TiiMt/(liiaao  MIy  New 

•Newspa^r  Division  of  Field  Enterprises.  Tnc. 
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Partners  in  Education 


The  Indianapolis  Star  and  The  Indianapolis 
News  do  more  than  just  write  about  higher 
education.  By  means  of  an  outstanding  scholar¬ 
ship  program,  they  make  financial  assistance 
available  to  young  people  and  encourage  them 
to  seek  the  benefits  a  college  education  offers. 

During  the  current  academic  year,  150  students 
at  30  different  colleges  and  universities  are 
studying  under  scholarships  provided  by 
The  Star  and  The  News.  The  dollar  value  of  all 
scholarships  awarded  i n  1968  was  over  $  1 0 1 ,000 ! 

Some  of  these  scholarships  are  for  students 
interested  in  journalism  as  a  career  and  are 
worth  as  much  as  $1,500  for  one  year  or  $6,000 
for  four  years  of  study  in  a  journalism  program. 


On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  scholarships 
can  be  used  in  any  area  of  study  the  student 
wishes.  Included  are  the  four-year  awards  worth 
$1,000  a  year  to  children  of  employes,  made  on 
the  basis  of  high  school  academic  achievement, 
and  the  $1,000  and  $2,000  awards  won  by  young 
men  who  have  made  outstanding  records  as 
carrier  salesmen  for  the  papers. 

The  Star  and  The  News  also  encourage  future 
journalists  by  providing  scholarships  for  high 
school  students  enrolled  in  summer  journalism 
institutes  on  college  campuses. 

Education  of  our  young  people  is  of  vital 
concern  to  all.  The  Star  and  The  News  are  proud 
of  the  role  they  play  in  this  very  important  area. 

Two  great  newspapers  dedicated  to  a  better 
community. 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  STAR  .n.i  THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


A  m*mb«r  of  NEWSPAPER  1  and  Motropolitan  Sunday  Nawspapart;  Raprasantad  nationally  by  Story  &  Kally-Smith,  Inc. 


Every  Wednesday,  Rochester's 
Times-Union  publishes  "Listen," 
a  tabloid  exclusively  for  Greater 
Rochester's  young  people. 

If  any  of  their  parents  wander 
in  by  mistake,  they  might  come 
out  a  little  confused  by  the  lan¬ 
guage,  maybe  because  "Listen's" 
under-25  staff  calls  it  the  way 
they  see  it  on  touchy  subjects 
like  interracial  dating  and  fourth- 
party  politics. 

That's  the  way  we  want  it. 

"Listen"  may  or  may  not  close 
the  generation  gap.  But  it  won't 
try  to  paper  over  the  differences. 

We  set  out  to  serve  a  very  spe¬ 
cial  audience  in  a  way  they  can 
respect  and  appreciate.  We  think 
that's  what  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  is  all  about.  And  that's  the 
kind  of  approach  Rochester's  , 

SKILl.ionaires  have  come  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  The  Times-Union. 

The  generation  gap  has  two  sides 
were  introducing  one  to  the  other 


The  Times-Union 

Rochester,  N.Y.  Member:  (IjnnctI  (iroup 
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what  is  federated? 


Federated  Publications,  Inc.  is 
a  mid  west  to  far  west  organize 
tion  of  seven  newspapers  .  . 
in  four  states  with  1429 
employes  Three  of  our  com 
munities  are  state  capitals,  and 
two  are  the  homes  of  Big  Ten 
universities 

We  came  into  being  in  1928. 
Each  of  our  newspafjers  is  a 
pioneer  member  of  its  com 
munity,  which  makes  us  as 
local  as  the  town  hall  clock 

Federated  is  proud  of  its  herit 
atje,  sensitive  to  its  responsi¬ 
bilities  -  and  confident  of  its 
future. 


Paris 


Chronicle<^rTribune 

MARION,  INDIANA 

Th*  Marion  Chrenicit-Tribune  isn't  Federated's  biggest  news* 
paper  .  .  .  but  it  strives  to  be  the  best.  We  in  Marion, 
work  hard  to  serve  our  readers  and  our  area.  We're  proud 
of  the  awords  that  hove  come  our  way.  This  year  we  won 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association  typography  contest  for  papers 
of  25,000  to  75,000  circulation.  Just  this  month  we  re¬ 
ceived  first  place  awards  for  “best  coverage  of  local  govern¬ 
ment  news"  and  for  “best  series"  from  Hoosier  State  Press 
Association.  Lost  year  our  staffers  won  numerous  photo- 
grophy  owords  from  Inland  Daily  Press  and  Indiana  Press 
Photographers  Associations. 

•ONE  OF  THE  FAMILY... 


federated 

publications. 

inc. 


THE  STATE  JOURNAL  o  THE  IDAHO  DAILY  STATESMAN 

Ima,.  ■*— t—  tau  Mato 

THE  JOURNAL  •so  COURIER  o  THE  ENQUIRER  mo  NEWS  #  THE  CHRONICLE  TRIBUNE 

l*f*V«ttt  litdterK  lottte  CfM*  MxlHfw  Morwn  Monm 

THE  DAILY  OLYMPIAN  e  THE  BELLINGHAM  HERALD 

OffNiprA  MlAshrtogtM  t»tllf  >>10  WcthHIflga 


'  1-6 — Newspaper  Division,  Special  Libraries  Association,  Queen  Eli2-ibeth 
Hotel,  Montreal. 

1-13 — Seminar  on  management  and  costs,  American  Press  Institute,  Colum- 
I  bia  University. 

I  5-7 — New  York  State  Advertising  Managers  Bureau.  Pine  Tree  Point  Club, 
j  Thousand  Islands.  N.  Y. 

5-7— Mississippi  Press  Association.  Buena  Vista,  Biloxi. 

5- 8 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Saphire  Valley  Inn.  Saphire,  S  C. 

6- 7 — Michigan  Associated  Press  Editorial  Association.  Hidden  Valley,  Gay¬ 

lord. 

7- 1 1— National  Printing  Equipment  Show.  Convention  Center.  Cleveland. 

;  8-10— New  York  State  Society  of  Nev/spaper  Editors,  Hotel  Thayer,  West 
Point,  N.Y. 

8- 12 — ANPA/RI  Production  Management  Conference.  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel. 

Chicago. 

9- 11 — International  Press  Institute  General  Assembly.  Chateau  Laurier 

Hotel,  Ottawa. 

9- 11 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association. 

Saskatchewan  Hotel,  Regina. 

10- 20— International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers.  Istanbul. 

12- 14— Tennessee  Press  Association.  lOOth  anniversary  meeting.  Mountain 
View  Hotel.  Gatlinburg,  Tenn. 

13- 14— Georgia-Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executive  Association. 
Calloway  Gardens,  Ga. 

13-14— Arizona  Newspaper  Association  workshop.  St.  Michael's  Hotel. 
Prescott. 

13-14— Pennsylvania  Weekly  Publishers.  Seven  Springs  Mountain  Resort. 
Champion,  Pa. 

13-15— New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Essex  &  Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  Lake. 

13- 15— Wyoming  Press  Association.  Saratoga  Inn,  Saratoga,  Wyo. 

14- 15— Virginia  Press  Association  News  Writers  Seminar.  Virginia  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute,  Blacksburg,  Va. 

15- 17 — Utah-ldaho-Spokane  AP  Association.  Sun  Valley,  Idaho. 

15-27 — Seminar  for  publishers,  editors,  chief  news  executives,  American 
Press  Institute,  Columbia  University. 

18- 21 — Georgia  Press  Association.  Carriage  Inn,  Jekyl  Island. 

19- 21 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association.  San  Diego,  Calif. 
19-21 — Pennsylvania  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors.  DuBois,  Pa. 

19- 21— California  Editors  Conference.  Stanford. 

20- 21— Arkansas  Press  Association.  Ramada  Inn.  W.  Memphis,  Ark. 
20-21— -Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Salishan  Lodge,  Glen- 

eden  Beach. 

20-21 — Michigan  Press  Association.  Boyne  Highland,  Harbor  Springs. 

20- 22 — Colorado  Press  Association.  Carl's  Motel,  Canon  City. 

21- 24— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association. 

Bar  Harbor  Motor  Inn,  Bar  Harbor,  Maine. 

22- 26— Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Shera¬ 
ton  Motor  Inn,  Portland,  Ore. 

23- 27 — American  Newspaper  Guild.  El  Tropicano  Hotel,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
26-28 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Hotel 

j  Del  Coronado,  San  Diego. 

I  26-28 — National  Federation  of  Press  Women.  Billings,  Montana. 

26-29 — National  Newspaper  Association.  Hotel  Dennis,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

28- July  2 — American  Advertising  Federation.  Waldorf  Astoria,  New  York. 

29- Julyj  3— International  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Royal  York 
Hotel,  Toronto. 

29-July  4 — National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Sheraton-Schroeder 
Hotel,  Milwaukee. 


10- 11 — PNPA  Board  of  Directors  Advisory  Council  meeting.  Seven  Springs 
Mountain  Resort,  Champion,  Pa. 

11- 13 — PNPA  Weekly  Publishers'  Summer  meeting.  Seven  Springs  Mountain 
Resort.  Champion,  Pa. 

13-16— International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Hilton  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh. 

17- 19— Alabama  Press  Association.  Grand  Hotel.  Point  Clear,  Ala. 

18- 20 — Virginia  Press  Association.  Chamberlain  Hotel.  Old  Point  Comfort. 

24-26— North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville. 
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encouraging  its  more  than  2,000  employees-  with  financial  as- 
nstance-to  further  their  education  is  one  idea  heartedly  endorsed 
ly  the  Donrey  Media  Group.  Degrees  may  he  earned,  technical 
■kills  acquired,  personal  capabilities  increased.  The  results? 
inployees  current  in  their  thinking,  preparing  for  the  future. 


In  addition,  members  of  the  Donrey  Media  Group  are  regular  par¬ 
ticipants  in  seminars,  conventions  and  workshops.  Education . . 
ambition.  They  go  hand  in  hand.  The  one  only  limited  by  the 
latter .  .  at  Donrey.  One  more  reason,  so  many  have  found  the 
Donrey  Media  Group  a  better  place  for  professional  fulfillment. 


DONREY  MEDIA  GROUP 

Donald  W.  ffoynoldt.  Preiidont 
737  N.  Main  *  Lo*  Vogos,  Nevoda  89101 
920  Rogerv  Avonuo  •  Fort  Smith,  Arkantos  72901 


Who  do  we  like 
more  than 
people  who  save 


People  who  redeem  S&H  Green  Stamps.  Because 
once  they  find  out  about  the  quality  merchandise  they 
get  w-ith  their  stamps,  we've  won  a  lifelong  friend. 

Thai's  why  wc’vc  invested  in  a  modern  warehouse 
system.  In  our  newest  one,  outside  Chicago  in  Hill¬ 
side,  Illinois,  the  most  modern  materials  handling 
system  available  moves  merchandise  in  and  out  at 
the  rate  of  126  truckloads  a  day. 

And  that  is  to  assure  the  fast  and  unfailing  flow 
of  sUKk  to  the  155  redemption  centers  that  ware¬ 
house  serves.  We  have  eight  more  warehouses 
around  the  country  supplying  the  remaining  700  or 
so  redemption  centers  that  in  turn  serve  the  nation  s 
37  million  Green  Stamp  saving  families. 

All  this,  because  we  want  people  to  redeem  our 
stamps  and  enjoy  the  merchandise  rewards  they  get 
for  their  thrift.  Do  we  succeed?  Our  three-quarters 
of  a  century  of  experience  indicates  that  95%  of  the 
stamps  we  issue  ^  redeemed. 


Need  information  about  trading  stamps?  \  I 

Write  or  call  the  local  office 
or  redemption  center  of 

The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company 

An  A merican  Way  of  T hrift  Since  1 896 
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INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS  COLUMNIST  Wayne  Guthrie  devoted  i 
column  to  the  life  of  Wood  Levette  Wilson,  associate  editor  durini 
the  last  27  of  his  46  years  on  the  News.  He  started  on  the  Indian 
apolis  Sentinel  in  1890.  Guthrie  pointed  out  that  Wilson  was  i 
man  of  very  few  words  and  related  this  testy  incident:  A  <  ompoj 
ing  room  worker  apparently  unaware  of  Wilson’s  peculiar  relur 
tance  to  exchange  dialogue,  greeted  him  each  morning  when  he’( 
descend  into  the  bowels  of  the  composing  room  with:  “Goo«i  mon 
ing,  Mr.  Wilson.”  After  a  few  mornings  of  this  Wilson,  with  nar 
a  show  of  emotion,  huffed  his  reply:  “Good  morning  yourself.  No 
let  that  do  for  the  rest  of  the  week.”  The  column  on  Wilson  wa 
the  18th  in  a  series  on  the  News’  old-time  personalities  .  . .  PKOMO 
TION  DEPT.:  Or — It’s  All  in  How  You  Spell  It.  The  annual  stale 
wide  student  spelling  competition  in  Sacramento  was  dubbed  “Thi 
Spelling  Bee”  by  the  Sacramento  Bee  and  “The  Spelling  Contest 
by  the  Sacramento  Union,  who  hoped  to  take  some  of  the  sting  ou 
of  the  affair  .  .  .  SPEAKING  OF  SPELLING,  Jim  Whitford  writes 
“A  source  of  amusement  on  Wall  Street  is  the  way  some  stcnl 
issues  are  named  to  give  them  a  touch  of  go-go  glamor.  They'n 
saying  you  can’t  tell  a  stock  by  its  title.”  As  proof  Whitford  sen 
a  listing  from  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  which  in 
eluded  NORTH  AMERICAN  .MORTGAGE  INCESTORS. 

*  *  * 

DAVE  DECKER  writes  that  he  was  a  nite  man  for  two  year 
on  the  Council  Bluffs  (Iowa)  Nonpareil  “but  didn’t  get  fired. 
Instead  he  joined  the  U.S.  Navy  and  is  now  stationed  at  Oak  Har 
bor.  Wash.  Dave  remembers  the  lobster  well  and  immortalizei 
it  in  verse: 

NO-DOZE! 

A  nite  man's  days  are  surely  numbered 

If  on  the  job  he  starts  to  slumber 

A  fire  miss^,  a  murder  blundered  . . . 

“Beat  your  feet!”  the  CE  thunders. 

«  «  * 

“WHAT  DOES  AN  EDITOR  DO?”  the  little  boy  asked  Mri 
Judith  Vance  Weld  Brown,  editor  of  the  New  Britain  (Conn. 
Herald,  who  “had  to  think  so  long  about  an  answer  that  the  chil 
lost  patience  and  wandered  off  in  search  of  quicker  adventure. 
“But  if  he  comes  back  some  day  with  the  same  question,”  write 
Mrs  Brown,  “this  editor  might  say:  An  editor  talks  with  a  lot  o 
different  people  and  tries  to  listen  carefully  to  what  they  say;  a 
editpr  wants  to  know  how  people  feel  and  why  they  feel  that  wa; 
he  opens  mail  and  answers  the  phone,  and  he  thinks  and  wonde: 
a  great  deal;  he  goes  to  meetings  and  talks  to  other  editors;  i 
editor  reads  newspapers — his  own  and  everybody  else’s;  he  guidi 
the  news  policy  and  thinks  that  nothing  is  quite  real  unless  i 
has  read  about  it  in  a  newspaper;  he  writes  editorials,  makes  no'.! 
on  little  scraps  of  paper  and  on  the  corners  of  his  newspaper;  I 
thinks  of  things  in  terms  of  the  written  word  .  .  .  From  all  of  tha 
things  that  an  editor  does  every  day  comes  the  kind  of  person  tb 
an  editor  is,  and  there  are  many  variations  of  this,  but  if  one  wii 
were  to  be  found  which  could  most  ideally  sum  up  what  an  ediii 
should  be,  it  might  be  the  word — concerned.  An  editor  must  1 
concerned  with  people,  with  ideas,  with  the  newspaper  ads  as 

what  it  can  do.”  ■ 

*  *  * 

K.  MATHEW  MAMMEN,  24,  native  of  Kottayan,  India,  is  pr* 
ably  right  in  describing  himself  as  “the  only  ‘Indian’  Indian”  ' 
porter  in  Oklahoma.  He  has  begun  work  as  a  reporter  for  ! 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City  Times  .  .  .  Memmen,  v 
had  been  told  in  England  that  Oklahoma  was  “the  real  wild  we^ 
said  recently  the  biggest  surprise  of  his  first  week’s  stay  was  Ok' 
homa’s  modernity.  “So  far  I  haven’t  seen  a  single  cowboy,” 
marveled  .  .  .  His  father  is  publisher  of  a  provincial  ne>v'pap 
in  Kerala,  southernmost  state  of  India. . . . 

*  «  * 

Who’s  that  fellow  with  face  so  solemn? 

They  say  he  writes  a  humor  column. 

—Frank  Tyger 
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TTHE  F'XULnrZEF?  F*F2IZE: 

for  Distinguished  Local  Reporting 


THE  SIGIVr^  DELTA.  CHI  AWA.HD 

for  Distinguished  Public  Service 


The  Globe-Democrat  and  the 
investigative  team  of  Denny 
Walsh  and  Albert  L.  Dekigach 
have  won  the  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  Award  for  Distinguished 
Public  Service  in  Journalism 
and  the  reporting  team  has 
won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
Distinguished  Local  Report¬ 
ing  of  an  investigative  or  spe¬ 


cial  nature.  Both  awards  were 
for  a  three-year  investigation 
of  a  million-dollar  pension 
fund  fraud  and  illegal  polit¬ 
ical  spending  by  the  Steam- 
fitters’  Union,  leading  to  the 
first  conviction  obtained  un¬ 
der  a  federal  law  outlawing 
union  and  business  spending 
in  federal  elections. 


Denny  WaUk  Albert  L.  Delugach 

The  Globe-Democrat  is  proud  that  both  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
and  the  Pulitzer  Prize  committee  have  recognized  our  commitment 
to  public  service  is  exactly  what  our  masthead  says: 


“The  Globe-Democrat  is  an  independent  newspaper 
printing  the  news  impartially,  supporting  what  it 
believes  to  be  right  and  opposing  what  it  believes 
to  be  wrong  without  regard  to  party  politics.” 

.%ui!S  (Slobf 'IBcmormt 

One  Hundred  and  Sixteen  Years  of  Public  Service 


Editor  &  Publisher 


R«b«rt  U.  Brown 
NblSthor  and  Editor 


®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Jamas  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  tha  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Meaiher,  Audit 
Iv  Bureau  of  Cireulelioaa 
''vsSi//  Member,  Ameneaa  JnP 

- v*  Butinasi  PrcM  Inc.  ^  — . 

6  Mo.  OTerace  net  paid  December  31,  196'  —25,711 
Renewal  Kate  75.91% 


Freedom  in  the  Americas 

The  natifins  of  this  hemisphere  are  going  through  one  of  the  most 
restrictive  fieriotfs  in  their  history  as  far  as  fundamental  freedom  is 
concernetl,  particularly  freedom  of  the  press.  This  was  the  considered 
judgment  of  the  Inter  American  Press  .Association  hoard  of  directors 
at  its  mid-winter  meeting  in  March. 

The  I.AP.A  is  in  a  jTosition  to  know  liecause  for  almost  20  years 
it  has  Ijeen  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  to  protect  those  freedoms  in 
the  .Americas. 

I.AP.A  President  .Agustin  Edwards,  publisher  of  El  Mercurio  of 
Santiago,  Chile,  has  issued  a  stirring  call-to-arms  to  the  1,000  mem¬ 
ber  publications  “to  condemn  all  governments  which  curtail  their 
citizens’  rights  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  their  own  countries  and 
in  the  world.” 

June  7  has  been  designated  by  I.APA  as  Freedom  of  the  Press  Day 
in  this  hemisphere.  It  is  a  day  when  the  voices  of  all  media  in  this 
hemisphere,  whether  they  are  members  of  I.AP.A  or  not,  should  be 
combined  to  sj>eak  as  otie  voice  against  the  curtailment  of  freetlom 
in  Cuba,  Haiti,  Brazil  atul  anywhere  else  it  might  lie  attacked. 

A  close  look  at  ASNE 

Six  distinguished  editors  of  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast  and 
from  .13  to  71  years  of  age  form  a  committee  that  will  examine  closely 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  .American  .Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors.  It  will  be  the  first  self-appraisal  the  .Society  has  been  subjected 
to  in  its  almost  '>0  years  of  existence. 

.All  as|jects  of  the  Society,  which  Committee  Chairman  Vincent  S. 
Jones  calls  “in  some  ways  unwieldy  and  amorphous,”  will  be  examined 
in  order  to  plot  a  course  for  the  future.  .Some  members  will  not  want 
to  change  the  .Sexiety  one  bit.  Others  will  have  numerous  suggestions 
for  change. 

We  would  like  to  endorse  the  idea  for  the  committee,  which  was 
projTOsed  and  formed  by  President  Norman  Isaacs,  and  suggest  that 
every  .ASNE  member  has  a  stake  in  its  future.  The  committee  will 
function  lx;st  if  it  hears  the  opinions  and  suggestions  of  a  large  cross- 
section  of  members. 


Public  records? 

Some  member  of  the  general  assembly  of  North  Carolina  has  a 
strange  idea  of  what  a  |>ublic  record  is.  .A  bill  has  been  placed  l)efore 
that  bcxly  which  would  prevent  public  inspection  of  birth  and  death 
certificates  which,  up  to  now,  have  been  considered  public  records 
everywhere.  .A  crcK>kecl  coroner  could  have  a  field  clay  with  that  one. 
Another  bill  would  prevent  publication  of  the  names  of  victims  of 
sex-related  crimes.  Why  not  prevent  publication  of  the  criminal’s 
name,  tex),  and  then  the  whole  thing  could  be  brushed  under  the  rug? 

We’re  glad  the  North  (Carolina  Press  .Assex^iation  is  going  to  work  on 
those  two  hair-brained  suggestions. 
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0  letters 


WOULD  YOU  PRINT  IT? 

Herewith  is  a  picture  which  I  hope 
mipht  interest  E&P  readers.  It  was  one  of 
the  best  unposed  dramatic  shots  I  have 
taken  for  this  newspaper  but,  very  re- 
lu*  lantly,  I  decided  against  using  it  when 
it  was  taken.  More  about  that  later. 


The  picture  was  taken  on  the  night  of 
April  13,  1968,  shortly  after  a  motorist 
struck  three  bicyclists  on  a  country  road. 
Two  were  killed,  both  brothers,  while  the 
third  boy,  a  friend,  has  since  recovered. 
The  Wareham  police  officer  in  the  picture 
is  Napolean  Jesus. 

The  picture  told  the  whole  story.  The 
officer  making  his  report,  the  caution  sign,, 
the  empty  shoe,  the  smashed  bike. 

We  are  a  small  town  and  the  tragedy 
was  felt  in  every  home.  There  was  no 
need  to  amplify  the  grief  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Your  readers  may  criticize  not 
playing  up  this  “realism.”  Hell. 

As  we  all  walk  down  this  road  of  life, 
the  literary  faddists  just  can’t  seem  to 
keep  their  feet  out  of  the  mudpuddles  or 
their  eyes  off  the  dirt  and  rubbish  be¬ 
neath  their  feet  and  on  the  side  of  the 
road.  “This  is  realism,”  they  simper.  In¬ 
deed  it  is. 

It  is  also  just  as  real  to  lift  one’s  eyes 
a  bit  and  to  take  a  sharp  focus  on  ideals 
and  some  of  the  good  around.  I  was  proud 
of  this  picture,  but  I  left  it  out  to  spare 
additional  anguish,  for  an  ideal  if  you 
will.  What  would  you  do? 

Curtis  B.  Norris 

Editor, 

If  areham  (Mass.)  Courier. 


TEACHER’S  FAULT 

Anent  Robert  U.  Brown’s  “Writers  of 
the  world,  unite!”  (.May  17): 

To  tell  the  story  of  Johnny  in  full  and 
well,  he  can’t  reed  or  rite  because  he 
can’t  spel. 

If  we  would  completely  heal  the  breach, 
we  must  first  educate  the  teach.  If  we 
correctly  teach  the  teach,  to  Johnny  we'll 
have  less  need  to  preach. 

W'.  Lowrif.  Kay 

Ti  icson,  Arizona. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  31, 


ON  BEING  OBJECTIVE 

Nearly  a  year  has  passed  since  the 
demonstrations  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Democratic  convention  in  Chicago,  and 
yet  the  controversy  over  alleged  slanting 
of  the  news  coverage  of  that  affair  con¬ 
tinues  to  rage. 

In  all  of  the  millions  of  words  written 
or  spoken  about  the  charges  one  point 
seems  to  have  been  consistently  over¬ 
looked.  That  is  the  part  played  in  the 
matter  by  the  basic  attitudes  of  those  who 
reported  the  event  and  of  those  who  read 
about  it. 

Ordinarily  when  a  reporter  writes  a 
story  describing  a  situation  he  has  no 
prior  prejudices  or  opinions  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  might  color  his  story.  In  those 
instances  when  his  story  is  colored  by  his 
own  opinions  the  built-in  prejudices  are 
not  discovered  by  the  reader  or  listener 
because  the  latter  is  either  unacquainted 
with  the  situation  or  has  no  prejudices  of 
his  own. 

It  seems  to  us  that  what  we  had  in  Chi¬ 
cago  was  a  very  rare  journalistic  phenom¬ 
enon.  On  the  one  hand  reporters  are,  as  a 
group,  comparatively  young.  The  basic 
philosophy  of  such  a  group  is  on  the  per¬ 
missive  side;  they  are  inclined  to  be  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  the  demonstrators  and  many 
of  their  stories  about  the  demonstrations 
were  colored  by  this  sympathy.  It  might 
also  be  added  that  the  treatment  some  of 
the  reporters  received  from  the  police  did 
nothing  to  make  them  more  objective. 

Even  if  some  of  these  reporters  were 
coldly  objective  it  would  have  been  to  lit¬ 
tle  avail  because  on  the  other  hand  out 
in  the  hinterlands  of  the  public  there  is  a 
vast  pool  of  smoldering  resentment  against 
demonstrations  of  this  kind.  No  matter 
what  your  opinion  may  be  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  are  very  large  numbers 
of  people  in  this  country  who  are  abso¬ 
lutely  fed  up  with  these  permissive  youth 
groups.  They  are  sympathetic  toward  any 
action  that  is  taken  against  them,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  violent  it  may  be. 

So  what  we  had  in  the  reporter-reader 
controversy  .  .  .  for  this  is  what  it 
amounted  to  .  .  .  was  a  clash  in  ideolo¬ 
gies. 

The  press  undertook  to  defend  itself 
on  the  score  that  it  reported  the  facts. 
Any  person  with  experience  knows  that 
in  a  controversial  situation  it  is  not  the 
facts  but  the  interpretation  of  the  facts 
that  counts.  “Example;  a  Cong  terrorist 
tosses  a  bomb  in  Saigon  and  kills  .SO  peo¬ 
ple  including  children.  In  American 
newspapers  he  would  be  reported  as  a 
rat.  In  Hanoi  he  would  be  hailed  a  hero.” 

•  Let  us  examine  another  hypothetical 
situation  in  depth. 

A  reporter  walking  along  the  .street 
comes  upon  three  adults  beating  up  a 
youth.  If  the  reporter  writes  the  story 
exactly  as  it  is,  without  further  investiga¬ 
tion,  the  reader  can  only  conclude  that 
here  were  three  adult  bullies  maltreating 
a  teenager.  But  suppose  that  this  teen¬ 
ager  was  a  hood  who  had  committed 
countless  acts  of  vandalism  and  had  ter¬ 
rorized  the  children,  and  that  the  three 
adults  were  fathers  who  were  taking  the 
law  in  their  own  hands.  If  the  reporter 
knew  all  this  would  his  story  of  the  in¬ 
cident  take  on  a  different  tone? 


Let  us  carry  our  example  a  step  further. 
Let  us  say  that  this  incident  took  place 
for  the  reasons  stated,  but  that  the  re¬ 
porter  was  not  only  a  good  friend  of  the 
young  hood,  but  also  aware  of  the  teen¬ 
ager’s  background  .  .  .  broken  home,  lack 
of  social  acceptance,  etc.,  leading  to  a 
built-in  belligerence  against  people.  And 
so  because  of  all  this  the  reporter’s  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  young  hood  overrode  his 
knowledge  of  the  adults’  motives.  How 
would  the  reporter  write  the  story  now? 

Walter  Cronkite,  who  is  the  chief  de¬ 
fender  of  the  television  coverage  of  the 
demonstrations,  has  tried  to  defend  the 
coverage  on  the  score  that  “a  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple  simply  refuse  to  believe  what  they 
saw.”  Cronkite  completely  misses  the 
point.  These  people  believed  what  they 
saw  all  right.  They  just  refused  to  accept 
the  interpretation  of  reporters  of  what 
they  saw.  And  we  might  remind  Cronkite 
and  others  that  the  opinions  of  those  peo¬ 
ple  who  disagreed  with  him  are  just  as 
valid  and  authoritative  as  his  own. 

What  we  are  trying  to  say  in  all  of 
this  is  that  in  reporting  a  controversial 
situation  even  a  comprehensive  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  is  no  proof  of  objectiv¬ 
ity.  It  is  the  interpretation  of  the  facts 
that  counts.  Many  reporters  interpreted 
the  facts  one  way;  large  numbers  of  peo¬ 
ple  interpreted  them  the  other.  So  whether 
the  press  likes  to  admit  it  or  not  many 
of  the  stories  of  the  demonstrations  were 
slanted  either  because  of  the  attitudes 
of  the  reporters  who  wrote  the  stories  or 
the  attitudes  of  the  people  who  read  them. 

Robert  I.  Peele 

Topeka,  Kans. 

(The  writer  is  advertising  director  of 
the  Topeka  Capital-Journal.) 


Short  Takes 

HEADLINE;  Bull  Agrees  To  Milking 
ContesW-Pittshurgh  (Pa.)  Poat-Gazette. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

FREE  PETS:  Six-month-old  part  fe¬ 
male  poodle.  Not  house  trained. — Bing¬ 
hamton  (N.Y.)  Press. 

*  f  * 

The  Birth  Society  has  opposed  sex 
education  in  schools. — Oakland  (Cal.) 
Tribune. 

*  *  • 

It  is  against  the  law  to  smoke  a  bus. 
—Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald. 

*  ♦  • 

A  f)-foot  boa  constrictor  is  on  the 
snake,  belonging  to  an  exotic  loose  in  the 
Newport  area. — Springfield  (Ohio) 
Daily  News. 

*  *  • 

“It’s  a  real  privilege  being  elected 
caption  of  the  pitching  staff.  My  main 
job  will  lie  to  keep  these  guys  from  get¬ 
ting  tight.” — New  Haven  (Conn.)  Reg¬ 
ister. 

*  *  * 

(K&P  pmyn  $2  each  for  amuninK  typographical 
errors  from  newspapers.) 
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“Q  Score”?  That’s  the  revealing  new  measure  of  readers’ 
attitudes  toward  the  magazines  they  read.  According  to  Home 
Testing  Institute/TvQ,  which  provides  the  scores  after  na¬ 
tionwide  surveys,  a  magazine’s  “Q  Score”  is  the  per  cent  of 
a  magazine’s  readers  (average  4- issue  audience)  who  rate  it 
“one  of  their  favorites.” 

Because  The  New  York  Times  Magazine  is  so  popular 
with  better-off  readers,  it’s  overwhelmingly  popular  with 


smart  advertisers.  It  carries  more  advertising  linage  than  any 
other  magazine  in  the  U.S.  See  what  you’re  missing.  Read 
The  New  %rk  Times  Magazine  for 
pleasure.  Advertise  in  it  for  profit. 


10  years  after  Anaconda  got  out 

News  and  views  improve 
in  Montana’s  Lee  papers 

By  Charles  E.  Hood,  Jr, 


After  a  decade  of  dramatic 
change,  Montana’s  Lee  news¬ 
papers  scarcely  resemble  their 
Anaconda  predecessors.  The 
Company’s  don’t-rock-the-boat 
philosophy  is  being  supplanted 
by  a  policy  that  invites  contro¬ 
versy.  Afghanistanism  has  been 
replaced  by  community-oriented 
editorials.  Sacred  cows  grad¬ 
ually  are  disappearing. 

The  papers  by  no  means  are 
faultless  in  the  eyes  of  readers 
or  even  their  own  employes, 
some  of  whom  suggest  that  Lee 
editors  still  are  too  reluctant 
to  question  their  superiors  or 
challenge  the  status  quo.  But 
improvement  is  evident. 

Ten  years  ago  on  June  1  the 
Lee  Newspaper  Group  of  the 
Midwest  acquired  the  eight 
languishing  Montana  dailies 
irom  the  Anaconda  Company, 
ending  an  era  of  Company  press 
domination  in  the  state.  In¬ 
cluded  were  the  Billings  Ga¬ 
zette,  Anaconda  Standard,  Liv¬ 
ingston  Enterprise,  Helena  In¬ 
dependent  Record,  Butte  Daily 
[  Post  and  Montana  Standard  and 
the  Missoula  Daily  Missoulian 
and  Sentinel. 

Striking  change 

Striking  physical  change  also 
has  occurred.  In  Butte  and  Mis¬ 
soula,  the  afternoon  papers,  the 
Daily  Post  and  the  Sentinel, 
have  been  discontinued  in  favor 
of  stronger  morning  editions. 
The  Gazette,  the  Missoulian  and 
the  Enterprise  have  been  con¬ 
verted  from  hot  metal  to  offset. 
The  Gazette  has  moved  into  a 
multi-million  dollar  newspaper 
plant  that  ranks  among  the 
most  attractive  and  modern  in 
the  country,  and  the  Enterprise 
also  has  occupied  a  new  plant. 
Elsewhere,  newsrooms,  in  the 
brass-spittoon  and  green-eye¬ 
shade  era  10  years  ago,  have 
undergone  substantial  renova¬ 
tion  that  has  included  added 
space  and  installation  of  wall- 
to-wall  carpeting. 

“It  makes  an  old  newspaper¬ 
man  nervous,  but  you  get  used 
bt  it,’’  jokes  Enterprise  editor 
Boy  Anderson. 


The  Helena  and  Butte  me¬ 
chanical  operations  have  been 
improved  by  utilization  of  the 
best  of  the  hot-metal  equipment 
from  the  converted  papers. 

In  news  coverage,  one  of  the 
most  impressive  improvements 
has  been  the  creation  of  the  Lee 
State  Bureau  with  headquarters 
in  Helena,  the  state  capital.  Two 
of  the  most  promising  recent 
graduates  of  the  University  of 
Montana  journalism  school, 
Jerry  Holloron  and  Daniel 
Foley,  were  recruited  to  man 
the  bureau  at  a  time  when 
lucrative  offers  from  out  of 
state  are  enticing  the  best  of 
the  school’s  graduates.  The  two 
reporters,  who  have  master’s  de¬ 
grees  in  journalism,  are  pro¬ 
viding  in-depth  coverage  of  state 
government  activities  that  re¬ 
ceived  minimal  attention  10 
years  ago.  The  Lee  papers  are 
linked  to  the  state  bureau  by 
voice,  direct  facsimile.  Teletype 
and  Dataphone  transmission. 

Staffer  at  convention 

Holloron  covered  the  1968  na¬ 
tional  political  conventions  at 
Miami  and  Chicago,  sending 
back  lively,  locally  oriented 
stories  about  the  Montana  dele¬ 
gations. 

Under  Anaconda  manage¬ 
ment,  the  papers  had  little 
chance  for  improvement;  news- 
papering  was  a  sideline  to  the 
Company’s  interests  in  copper 
mining  and  other  enterprises. 
Equipment  expenditures  were 
made  only  to  maintain  existing 
conditions.  Although  no  orders 
were  handed  down  from  the 
front  office,  editors  followed  un¬ 
written  rules.  News  stories  un¬ 
favorable  to  the  Company  or 
that  might  upset  the  status  quo 
seldom  appeared  in  print. 

To  Lee,  newspapering  was  no 
sideline.  A  Lee  editor  who 
worked  for  many  years  on  the 
Anaconda  papers  explains,  “The 
Lee  people  made  their  money  in 
newspapers.  This  is  what  they 
know  how  to  do.  Their  business 
is  publishing  newspapers.’’ 

One  of  the  first  actions  by  the 
new  owners  was  a  series  of 


lateral  personnel  moves.  Promis¬ 
ing  newsmen  were  transferred 
from  one  paper  to  another  and 
were  given  key  editorial  posi¬ 
tions. 

“You  could  call  it  cross  pollen- 
ization,”  said  Lloyd  Schermer, 
vice  president  of  Lee  Enter¬ 
prises,  Montana  Divisions,  and 
publisher  of  the  Missoulian.  “We 
wanted  to  give  them  a  chance 
to  flower.’’ 

Steps  were  taken  to  de¬ 
centralize  the  Anaconda  opera¬ 
tion.  Although  Lee  named  Dick 
Morrison  general  of  the  Mon¬ 
tana  papers,  he  was  given  no 
authority  to  direct  news  cover¬ 
age  or  editorial  positions.  When 
Morrison  retired  a  few  years 
later,  the  post  of  general  man¬ 
ager  was  discontinued.  For  the 
first  time,  the  newspapers  were 
running  themselves. 

Frf^e  agents 

For  news  personnel,  this  new 
freedom  was  greeted  with  some 
disbelief. 

“We  told  them  they  were  free 
agents,”  Schermer  said.  “They 
had  to  feel  their  way  around 
to  see  if  we  meant  it  or  not.” 

A  veteran  Anaconda  newsman 
who  now  edits  a  Lee  paper  re¬ 
calls,  “They  told  us  to  put  out; 
a  good  newspaper.  It  took  us  a 
little  time  to  adjust  to  that.” 

It  was  Schermer  who  wrote 
for  the  Missoulian  one  of  the 
first  editorials  that  demon¬ 
strated  the  new  independence  of 
the  Lee  papers.  Entitled  “The 
River  Ran  Red,”  it  criticized 
the  paper’s  previous  owner,  the 
Anaconda  Company,  for  pollut¬ 
ing  the  Clark  Fork  River. 

“The  Anaconda  papers  were 
purchased  with  no  strings  at¬ 
tached,”  Schermer  explains. 
“They  exerted  no  pressure. 
They  told  us,  ‘Just  treat  us 
fairly — like  anyone  else.’  ” 

In  the  past  decade,  Lee  edi¬ 
torial-page  editors  have  spoken 
forthrightly  on  subjects  of  com¬ 
munity  interest.  When  the  in¬ 
terests  of  one  Lee  community 
conflict  with  those  of  another,  so 
do  the  editorial  views  of  the  re¬ 
spective  newspapers.  For  years, 
the  Billings  Gazette  and  the 
Mi.ssoulian  have  battled  edi- 
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[Mr.  Hood,  a  member  of  the 
journalism  faculty  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Montana,  has  worked 
for  three  Montana  dailies  as  a 
reporter  and  desk  editor  and  for 
United  Press  International.] 


torially  over  educational  issues 
affecting  the  University  System 
units  in  their  communities. 

Unlike  their  predecessors,  Lee 
editorial  writers  welcomed  opin¬ 
ions  from  their  readers,  and 
letters  to  the  editor  began  ap¬ 
pearing  on  Lee  editorial  pages. 

The  physical  appearance  of 
the  papers  also  has  changed.  An¬ 
tique  type  faces  have  been  re¬ 
placed  with  modern  ones; 
column  rules  have  disappeared; 
vertical  make-up  has  yielded  to 
horizontal;  and  photo  quality, 
particularly  in  the  offset  opera¬ 
tions,  has  improved.  The  flexi¬ 
bility  in  make-up  afforded  by  the 
offset  operations  has  allowed 
imaginative  young  feature  edi¬ 
tors  like  Gaylord  T.  Guenin  of 
the  Missoulian  to  experiment 
with  new  concepts  in  page  lay¬ 
out  and  design. 

When  the  Lee  group  took  con¬ 
trol  of  the  papers,  it  had  a  two¬ 
fold  plan  that  included  upgrad¬ 
ing  mechanical  operations  and 
developing  personnel.  Because 
production  techniques  and  ma¬ 
chinery  were  outmoded  and  in¬ 
efficient,  Lee  executives  agreed 
that  the  first  step  had  to  be  an 
upgrading  of  the  printing  pro¬ 
cesses.  They  initiated  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  improve  the  leterpress 
operations  of  every  paper. 

“In  Missoula  alone,  we  spent 
$200,000  on  hot  metal  renova¬ 
tion,”  Schermer  said. 

Converting  to  offset 

Later,  after  home-office  ex¬ 
perts  in  finance  and  systems  an¬ 
alysis  had  studied  the  Montana 
operations,  plans  were  made  for 
converting  the  Gazette,  the 
Missoulian  and  the  Enterprise 
to  offset.  All  three  made  the  con¬ 
version  in  1968. 

In  1959,  photographic  facil¬ 
ities  of  the  papers  were  vir¬ 
tually  non-existent.  What  cam¬ 
eras  were  available  were  few 
and  outdated.  Few  newsroom 
staffers  knew  how  to  operate 
them  or  cared.  Closets  served 
as  darkrooms.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Missoulian,  none  of 
the  papers  had  engraving  equip¬ 
ment.  The  Helena  Independent 
Record  sent  its  photos  to  Butte 
to  be  engraved. 

There  were  no  staff  photog¬ 
raphers.  Most  camera  work  was 
done  by  free-lancers  or  by  en- 
(Continued  on  page  33) 
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Downe  plans 
stock  offer 
for  capital 

Downe  Communications  Inc. 
has  rejnstered  an  offering  of 
1,033,700  shares  of  its  common 
stock  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  working 
capital  and  building  a  ware¬ 
house  for  mail  order  operations 
in  Florida. 

The  company,  which  owns 
Family  Weekly  and  other  mag¬ 
azines  (Ladien’  Home  Journal, 
American  Home  and  Cat 
Fancy),  would  sell  650,000 
shares  and  the  rest  of  the  offer¬ 
ing,  through  Smith,  Barney  & 
Co.,  would  be  sold  by  several 
shareholders. 

In  the  past  five  years,  operat¬ 
ing  revenues  of  Downe  Com¬ 
munications  have  risen  from  $1 
million  to  $30  million,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  prospectus.  Common 
stock  has  been  traded  over  the 
counter  for  the  past  year,  with 
a  price  range  from  $3.33  to  $33 
(after  a  3-for-l  split). 

Edward  R.  Downe  Jr.  is  chair¬ 
man  and  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  incorporated  in  Delaware 
in  December  1967.  His  salary 
for  1968  was  $50,000  and  he 
owned  48.8  percent  of  the  com¬ 
mon  stock.  The  prospectus  notes 
that  the  company  intends  to 
continue  a  policy  of  not  paying 
dividends  on  the  common  stock. 
Net  income  was  reported  as  $1.2 
million  for  1968,  as  compared 
with  $80,000  in  1964. 

The  business  of  Family  Week¬ 
ly,  a  newspaper  supplement, 
skyrocketed  after  its  acquisi¬ 
tion  by  Downe.  The  prospectus 
calls  attention  to  the  increase  in 
advertising  pages — from  295  in 
1964  to  571  last  year.  The  mag¬ 
azine  has  just  begun  to  offer 
advertising  availabilities  in  26 
regions.  It  is  now  being  dis¬ 
tributed  in  203  newspapers  with 
nearly  6  million  circulation. 

The  statement  to  SEC  de¬ 
scribed  the  manner  in  which 
Family  Weekly  is  handled  by 
newspapers : 

“Family  Weekly  enters  into 
distribution  agreements  requir¬ 
ing  each  of  its  subscribing  news¬ 
papers  to  purchase,  each  week, 
a  quantity  of  the  magazine 
ef|ual  to  the  newspaper’s  circula¬ 
tion  on  the  day  of  distribution 
of  Family  Weekly. 

“The  agreement  may  be  can¬ 
celled  by  the  sub8cril)er  after 
due  advance  notice  stipulated  in 
the  agreement. 

“Each  subscrifjer  pays  a  cir¬ 
culation  fee  based  upon  the 
number  of  magazines  it  receives 


each  week,  and  reimburses 
Family  Weekly  for  the  cost  of 
delivering  the  magazine  from 
the  place  of  printing  to  the  sub¬ 
scriber’s  place  of  business. 

“The  distribution  agreement 
also  provides  that  Family  Week¬ 
ly  will  pay  to  all  of  its  subscrib¬ 
ers,  based  upon  their  circulation, 
all  annual  net  profits  before 
taxes  in  excess  of  10  percent  of 
Family  Weekly’s  net  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue.” 

The  parent  company,  whose 
principal  business  has  been  in 
mail  order  merchandise,  cos¬ 
metics  and  pet  hardware,  has  a 
subsidiary  firm,  Campbell-Rey- 
nolds,  which  acts  as  mail  order 
advertising  representative  for 
22  magazines. 


Ad  agency  profit  margin 
13%  of  conunissions,  etc. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 


(Ntw  York  Stock  E>changa) 

May  21  May  27 


Barkey  Photo  .  24% 

Boiia  Cascada  . 74 

Capital  Citiat  Bdcstq  75'/4 

Cowlas  Communications  .  IS% 

Crowall  Colliar  .  37% 

Crown  Zallarbach  .  Ufh 

Cutlar  Hammar  .  SB'/a 

Dayco  Corp .  44%  4S% 

Eastman  Kodak  .  77%  77% 

Eltra  Corp .  WU  34% 

Fairchild  Camara  .  84  84'/i 

Foota,  Cona,  Balding  .  14%  14% 

Gannatt  Co .  41%  40% 

Gaorgia  Pacific  .  W/«  101% 

Graat  Northarn  Papar  .  64%  T\^ 

Harris  Intartypa  .  73% 

I  nmont  .  W/t 

Intarnational  Papar  .  4S% 

Kimbarly  Clark  .  78% 

Miahla-6oss-Da«tar  .  30% 

Tima  Inc .  65 

Timas  Mirror  .  45% 

(Amarican  Stock  Eichanga) 


24'/, 

15% 

38% 


75% 

26 

44% 

75 

301/, 

66% 

W/, 


Digital  Equipmant  . 

180 

205 

Domtar  . . 

14% 

16 

Ehranrtich  Photo  . 

34% 

35 

R.  Ho*  8  Co . 

13 

15 

Milgo  Elactronici  . 

26 

25% 

Ntw  York  Timts  . . 

50% 

52'/, 

Papart,  Koani^,  Lois  . 

Wood  Industnti  . 

IB% 

18% 

18% 

18% 

(Ovar  tha  Countar) 

Booth  Nawspapars  . 

45 

45 

Boston  Harald-Travalar  . 

28 

30 

Cincinnati  Enquirar  . 

37% 

38 

Dow  Jonas  . 

126 

127 

Downa  Comms . 

33% 

32% 

Doyla,  Dana.  Barnbach  . 

28 

301/4 

Fadaratad  Publications  . 

46 

46 

Gray  Advtg .  16 

Hurlatron  .  .  10% 

Knight  Nawspapars  .  35'A 

Laa  Entarprisas  .  20*/, 

Ogiivy,  Mathar  .  34'/, 

Photon  .  26% 

Post  Corp.  (Wis)  .  20% 

Richmond  Nawspapars  .  35'/, 

(Canadian  Eschangas) 

Abitibi  . 11% 

B.  C.  Forast  .  37 

Graat  Lakas  Papar  .  28'% 

MacMillan  Bloadal  38'/, 

Southam  Nawspapars  63'/, 

Thompson  Nawspapars  . .  18'/] 


15^ 

35% 

21 

33% 

25% 

22% 

34 


II 

37% 

27% 

37% 

63 

14% 


Mrs.  Mary  Wells  Lawrence, 
chairman  and  president  of  Wells, 
Rich,  Green  Inc.,  told  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agency’s  stockholders 
(May  26)  that  earnings  for  the 
six  months  ended  April  30  rose 
63  percent  over  earnings  for  the 
previous  fiscal  year’s  firet  half. 

Presiding  at  the  three-year- 
old  agency’s  first  annual  meet¬ 
ing  since  a  portion  of  its  stock 
went  public,  Mrs.  Lawrence  re¬ 
vealed  that  first-half  net  income 
was  $801, .366,  or  52  cents  per 
share,  compared  with  $492,515, 
or  32  cents  per  share  for  the 
first  half  of  fiscal  1968,  WRG 
has  1,550,600  shares  outstand¬ 
ing. 

Gross  billings  were  up  to  $39,- 
974,384  from  $28,130,000,  a  gain 
of  42  percent,  and  revenues  from 
commissions  and  fees  also  in¬ 
creased  42  percent  to  $5,993,161. 

Mrs.  Lawrence,  who  draws 
the  highest  salary  on  record  in 
the  business — $225,000  annually 
— called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  earnings  amounted  to  52 
cents  per  share  for  the  first  half 
of  1969,  compared  with  52  cents 
per  share  for  all  of  1968.  The 
agency’s  profit  margin  for  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year 
rose  to  about  13  percent  of  gross 
revenue,  compared  with  10.62 
percent  for  all  of  1968.  This, 
she  said,  was  well  above  indus¬ 
try  average. 

With  regard  to  acquisitions 
and  mergers,  a  recent  trend  in 
the  agency  business,  Mrs.  Law¬ 
rence  said  WRG  management  is 
investigating  two  kinds  of  ac¬ 
quisitions — service  companies, 
such  as  production  and  art 
houses  that  could  extend  the 
services  provided  by  her  agency, 
and  companies  whose  products 
could  improve  in  sales  with 
proper  marketing  and  advertis¬ 
ing.  WRG,  she  said,  has  no 
mergers  in  mind  at  the  moment. 

In  response  to  questions,  Mrs. 
Lawrence  indicated  that  she  ex¬ 
pected  no  management  changes 
(she  has  a  10-year  contract)  at 
the  agency. 


The  world’s  largest  advertis¬ 
ing  agency — J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co. — invested  nearly  $(>37 
million  for  clients  in  1968,  re¬ 
ceived  $92.6  million  in  commis¬ 
sions  and  fees,  earned  $10.9  mil¬ 
lion  (before  taxes),  and  had  net 
income  of  $5.4  million  after 
taxes. 

These  financial  facts  are  dis¬ 
closed  in  a  prospectus  which  lias 
been  issued  in  connection  with 
a  proposed  public  offering  of 
790,000  shares  of  common  stock. 

The  prospectus  notes  that 
39%  of  the  agency’s  worldwide 
billings  of  $482.7  million  for 
advertising  in  1964  went  to  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  while  37%  went 
to  newspapers  and  magazines. 
By  1968  the  tv-radio  expendi¬ 
tures  took  44%  of  the  $6.36.7 
million  billings  while  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  got  about 
30%. 


Bowater  gellg  ri^litg  to  raise  $36  million 

The  new  common  shares  won’t 
receive  Bowater’s  interim  divi¬ 
dend  due  in  November,  but  will 
get  all  payouts  after  that.  The 
new  .shares  won’t  be  offered  in 
the  U.S.,  but  U.S.  residents  may 
sell  their  rights. 

-Martin  Richie,  chairman,  said 
profits  are  on  a  rising  trend, 
although  first  half  results  will 
be  affected  by  a  recently  .settled 
four-week  strike. 


Bowater  Paper  Corp.  (Lon¬ 
don)  plans  a  rights  issue  to 
stockholders  to  help  finance  new 
capital  spending  in  various 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  company  is  offering  5,- 
761,000  common  shares  at  $6..30 
a  share  to  shareholders  on  the 
basis  of  one  new  share  for  each 
eight  held.  The  offering,  which 
is  open  until  June  20,  will  raise 
just  over  $36  million. 


Joint  Sunday 
edition  okay, 
McLaren  says 

Los  Angeles 
The  Department  of  Justice 
probably  would  give  clearance 
to  an  agreement  between  pub¬ 
lishers  of  competing  daily  news¬ 
papers  to  combine  their  Sunday 
editions. 

This  legal  attitude,  which 
goes  a  step  beyond  court  de¬ 
cisions  invalidating  newspaper 
“agency”  agreements,  was  ex¬ 
pressed  here  this  week  by  Rich¬ 
ard  W.  McLaren,  chief  of  the 
antitrust  division,  in  a  talk  be¬ 
fore  the  town  hall  of  California. 

Discussing  joint  ventures  that 
constitute  anticompetitive  prac¬ 
tices,  McLaren  referred  speci¬ 
fically  to  the  newspaper  agree¬ 
ments  to  share  business  and 
production  facilities.  He  reiter¬ 
ated  legal  objections,  as  spelled 
out  in  the  supreme  court’s  Tuc¬ 
son  decision,  to  arrangements 
setting  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  prices  and  pooling  of 
profits. 

McLaren  then  said  that  com¬ 
peting  publishers  are  free  to 
use  common  production  plants 
and  “thus  reduce  costs  so  that 
they  can  remain  viable  daily 
competitors.”  The  two  he  added, 
might  even  agree  to  discontinue 
competition  with  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions,  without  running  afoul  "f 
the  antitrust  laws. 

EDITOR  a:  PUBLISHER  for  May  31,  1969 
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.  A  glimmer^  a  tip,  a  hunch 

Lambert  tracks  corruption 
by  getting  past  the  smile 

By  Newton  H.  Fulbright 


William  Lambert,  born  in  a  and  patience  and  the  intelligence 
whistle-stop  South  Dakota  town  to  wait  out  a  news  possibility. 
»nd  deprived  of  a  college  educa-  Lambert  feels  that  most 
tion  by  the  Great  Depression,  stories  worth  printing  require 
became  a  successful  invest!-  weeks  and  even  months  in  de- 
gative  reporter  because  he  velopment. 

learned  to  tackle  the  job  as  he  “A  magazine,”  he  says,  “is  a 
had  learned  to  tackle  life  gen-  good  place  for  an  investigative 
erally,  by  giving  it  all  he  had.  reporter.  It  gives  him  the  time 
By  working  at  it — hard.  he  needs  and  the  money  he’ll 

“By  working  my  tail  off,”  is  need  to  track  down  our  big 
the  way  Lambert  describes  it.  jetting  wheeler-dealers.” 

Intuition,  work  and  the  guts  But  a  newspaper  is  where  you 
to  stick  to  it  is  the  formula  he  get  started,  where  you  earn  the 
has  used  to  get  lead  stories  on  business.  It  needn’t  be  a  metro- 
the  front  pages  of  newspapers  politan  daily.  A  county  seat 
and  in  magazines  for  20  years,  weekly  will  do  because  any  com- 
It  was  the  formula  that  pro-  munity  is  likely  to  have  a  prom- 
duced  the  Fortas  story,  Lam-  inent  figure  with  arms  in  the 
bert’s  latest  exclusive  in  Life  public  till  while  his  head  is 
magazine  last  May  9,  about  how  turned  with  a  smile  to  tell  how 
Associate  Justice  Abe  Fortas  of  he  loves  the  common  people.  So 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  you  have  got  to  get  past  the 

United  States  accepted  a  $20,-  smile . 

000  fee — which  he  later  re-  Today,  when  he  is  not  prowl- 
turned  —  from  a  foundation  ing  the  corridors  of  court  houses 
headed  by  Louis  Wolfson,  the  and  state  buildings,  “working 
jailed  stock  manipulator.  And  it  my  vacuum  cleaner  for  bits  of 
was  the  same  formula  he  used  gossip  about  possible  political 
10  years  earlier  to  help  dig  up  corruption,”  he  says,  Lambert 
the  Dave  Beck  story  and  share  occupies  a  large  office  on  the 
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Crook 
in  Newsday 


William  Lambart  in  Lifo  office. 
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Isaacs  appoints  6 

A  committee  to  appraise  the  the  youngest  of  the  dynamic  new 
structure  and  functions  of  the  editor-publishers.” 

American  Society  of  Newspaper  Whitley  Austin,  editor  of  the 
Editors  has  been  appoint^  by  Salina  (Kans.)  Journal,  who 
the  Society’s  president,  Norman  served  his  apprenticeship  under 
E.  Isaacs,  executive  editor  of  William  Allen  White, 
the  LouisvUle  Times  and  James  F.  Hoge  Jr.,  editor  of 
Courier-Journal.  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  only  10 

Noting  that  the  six  persons  years  in  newspapering  since 
who  have  accepted  the  assign-  graduating  from  Yale, 
ment  “span  the  generations  of  Isaacs  gave  their  ages  as 
the  Society,”  Isaacs  explained  follows:  Knight,  74;  Bingham, 
that  he  act^  under  authority  of  61;  Jones,  62;  Austin,  59: 
a  resolution  adopted  at  the  Chandler,  41;  and  Hoge,  33. 
ASNE  meeting  in  April.  “Certainly,”  Isaacs  said,  “if 

The  chairman  of  the  group  the  ‘establishment’  tree  is  ever 
will  be  Vincent  S.  Jones,  execu-  to  be  given  a  good  shaking,  this 
tive  editor  of  Gannett  News-  is  a  group  that  can  do  it.” 
papers,  immediate  president  of  He  quoted  Vin  Jones  for  spell- 
the  Society.  ing  out  the  committee’s  task: 

Other  members  are:  “I  will  ask  the  snecial  com- 

John  S.  Knight,  editorial  mittee  first  to  take  a  hard  look 
chairman  of  Knight  News-  at  the  Society’s  organizational 
papers,  ASNE’s  oldest  active  structure  and  the  system  under 
ex-president.  Isaacs  identified  which  we  have  been  operating 
him  as  “clearly  one  of  the  great  for  many  years, 
voices  in  journalism.”  “This  study  will  consider  the 

Barry  Bingham,  editor  and  number  of  officers  and  directors 


to  examine  ASNE 


pose.  Admission  to  ASNE  wrought  changes  in  pr(;i:edurei 
membership  has  become  almost  There  is  admittedly  a  statu 
automatic  for  editors  of  larger  aura  to  membership,  to  -such  ai 
newspapers.  This  may  be  both  extent  that  business  >riente 
democratic  and  sound,  but  in  publishers  have  expresse 
some  ways  the  Society  today  is  wrathful  bitterness  over  bein 
unwieldy  and  amorphous.  Other  politely  excluded, 
news  and  editorial  organizations  “ASNE  is  a  rich  orgaiiizatioi 
have  been  able  to  concentrate  on  as  professional  editorial  « 
narrower  but  more  specific  cieties  go,  yet  it  has  ofte 
goals.  starved  some  of  its  prime  under 

“In  keeping  with  the  noble  takings, 
sentiments  of  the  preamble  to  “Almost  50  years  old,  the  5 
our  constitution  and  the  widely  ciety  has  never  openly  subject* 
admired  code  of  ethics,  I  be-  to  challenge  its  whole  structur 
lieve  that  ASNE  must  be  able  and  processes.  .  .  . 
to  speak  firmly  and  clearly  for  “I  would  be  less  than  candi 
the  best  in  American  journal-  if  I  did  not  stress  the  point  tha 
ism,  to  set  standards  of  behavior  over  the  past  year  many  of  u 
and  performance,  and  to  func-  have  become  increasingly  cor 
tion  as  the  top  leadership  of  our  cerned  about  the  growing  pres 
profession.”  sures  on  journalism.  At  on 

In  delegating  the  authority  for  point,  some  of  us  privately  ds 
the  study  to  the  committee,  bated  the  merits  of  ASNE  spon 
Isaacs  explained  to  the  member-  soring  an  over-all,  unbiase 
ship  the  need  for  it.  study  of  the  state  of  journalism 

“For  all  outward  appearances  and  wondered  whether  one  o 
of  camaraderie  and  organiza-  the  major  foundations  migh 


publisher  of  the  Louisville 
Times  and  Courier-Journal, 
“who  also  is  acknowledged 
around  the  world  as  a  leader  in 
journalistic  thought  and  action.” 

Otis  Chandler,  publisher  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  “one  of 


and  their  duties,  the  size  of  our 
secretariat,  the  Bulletin,  the  for¬ 
mat  and  program  of  the  annual 
convention,  and  operating  costs. 

“More  important,  of  course,  is 
to  find  out  whether  the  Society 
needs  a  new  definition  of  pur- 


tional  unity,  ASNE — properly — 
has  always  been  a  restless  So¬ 
ciety,”  he  said. 

“There  have  been  at  times  ex¬ 
plosive  disagreements,  long  and 
often  tiresome  floor  debates 
over  resolutions,  painfully 


consider  funding  such  a  projec 
“Desirable  as  this  might  b 
however,  those  of  us  who  dis 
cussed  the  problems  agreed  tha 
there  was  one  necessary  prio 
step  —  this,  a  good,  searchin 
look  at  ASNE  itself. 


U.S.  boots  Tass  man  in  retaliatory  game 


Washington 

The  State  Department  made 
it  clear  to  the  Soviet  Union  this 
week  that  when  it  is  a  matter 
of  expelling  newsmen,  two  can 
play  the  game.  Retaliation  for 
the  expulsion  by  Moscow  of 
Anatole  Shub,  correspondent  of 
the  Washington  Post,  was  the 
sole  reason  given  by  the  United 
States  government  for  ordering 
Victor  Kopytin,  a  Washing^ton 
correspondent  for  Tass,  the 
Soviet  news  agency,  to  leave  the 
country. 

The  State  Department  has 
played  tit-for-tat  with  the  Rus¬ 
sians  over  travel  restrictions 
placed  upon  U.S.  correspondents 
but  this  is  the  first  time  in  re¬ 
cent  years  it  has  kicked  out  a 
Soviet  reporter  solely  because 
the  Kremlin  leaders  kicked  out 
one  of  ours. 

In  announcing  the  expulsion 
of  Kopytin,  Carl  Bartch,  State 
Department  spokesman,  said  the 
action  was  “taken  in  direct  re¬ 
ciprocity  for  the  expulsion”  of 
Shub. 

“We  deeply  regrret  being 
forced  to  take  this  action  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unwillingness  of 
the  Soviet  Government  to  toler¬ 


ate  the  free  exercise  of  journal¬ 
ism  in  the  Soviet  Union,” 
Bartch  said. 

So  far  as  is  known,  the 
United  States  has  not  objected 
to  anything  Kopytin  may  have 
written,  nor  did  the  State  De¬ 
partment  explain  why  Kopytin 
was  chosen  from  27  Soviet  cor¬ 
respondents  in  the  United  States 
— 18  in  New  York  and  9  in 
Washington — to  be  expelled. 

The  reciprocal  expulsion  of 
Shub  and  Kopytin  illustrates 
the  radically  different  ideas  held 
by  the  Soviet  and  the  United 
States  about  freedom  of  the 
press.  Russian  correspondents 
here  are  free  to  write  and  dis¬ 
patch  whatever  they  please  and 
none  has  been  expelled  because 
of  articles  he  has  written,  al¬ 
though  many  dispatches  have 
displeased  American  officials 
and  the  American  public.  Shub 
was  expelled,  however,  because 
of  articles  he  wrote  and  he  is 
the  13th  United  States  newsman 
to  be  ordered  out  of  Russia  since 
1956. 

When  Shub  was  called  by 
Fyodor  M.  Siminov,  director  of 
the  Soviet  Press  Department, 
and  told  he  must  leave  the  coun¬ 


try  in  48  hours,  Siminov  told 
him  it  was  because  he  continued 
to  write  articles  which  the  So¬ 
viet  considered  slanderous  after 
he  had  been  warned  not  to  do 
so.  The  articles  that  supposedly 
offended  the  Russians  dealt  with 
the  political  role  of  the  Army. 
A  Russian  magazine  criticized 
him  for  “insulting  the  Soviet 
leadership.” 

But  however  much  the  Soviet 
government  resented  Shub’s  ar¬ 
ticles,  his  employer  liked  them. 

“We  are  proud  of  Tony  Shub’s 
dispatches,”  Benjamin  Bradlee, 
executive  editor  of  the  Post  said. 
“We  think  his  expulsion  was  a 
terrible  mistake,  contrary  to  all 
principles  of  free  press  and  to 
the  goals  of  increased  under¬ 
standing.” 

Bradlee  said,  however,  that 
the  Post  had  made  no  request 
of  the  State  Department  for  re¬ 
taliation  and  had  instructed  its 
State  Department  reporters  not 
to  bring  up  the  matter  at  news 
conferences.  Other  newsmen 
were  not  under  such  restrictions 
and  they  queried  State  Depart¬ 
ment  officials.  Their  queries 
were  answered  by  Bartch’s  an¬ 
nouncement. 


Shub,  who  is  41,  is  the  so 
of  David  Shub,  a  Russian-bor 
biographer  of  Lenin,  who  live 
in  New  York.  He  was  due  ti 
leave  Moscow  in  June,  an^Tvaj 
to  become  chief  of  the  Post’ 
Paris  Bureau.  He  is  the  seconl 
Post  correspondent  to  be  drive 
out  of  Moscow  but  the  first  a 
be  expelled  for  things  he  wrote 

In  November,  1965,  Step 
Rosenfeld  was  expelled  in  ret 
ation  for  the  Post’s  publicati 
of  the  “Oleg  Penkovsky  Papers. 

The  tit-for-tat  game’s  1 
previous  inning  was  on  Ap 
30  this  year,  when  the  Uni 
States  placed  travel  restrict! 
upon  Pravda  and  Novosty 
porters  in  this  country  in  re 
iation  for  restrictions  impo 
by  the  Soviet  on  Shub 
Henry  Kamm  of  the  New  Y 
Times.  No  question  of  exjiulsi 
was  involved. 

With  the  departure  of  Sh 
24  American  correspondents 
main  in  Moscow.  The  cor|)S  vi 
be  brought  back  to  25  ho  veve 
when  Anthony  Astrak.in 
member  of  the  Post’s  forei 
service,  reports  to  replace  Sh 
The  Soviet  g;ovemment 
given  Astrakan  a  visa. 
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What  *8  for  tomorrow? 

Daddy, where  do  daily 
colimms  come  from? 


By  Larry  Bonko 

Norfolk,  Va. 

I  asked,  “What’s  this  I  hear 
about  a  snake  living  in  your 
kitchtn.” 

The  lady  said  yes,  I  had  it 
right.  “A  boa  constrictor,”  she 
aid. 

We  talked  by  telephone.  I  am 
practical. 

“My  other  snake  is  in  the 
freezer.  His  name  is  Spot.  You 
bury  dead  relatives,  but  when  it 
comes  to  a  snake,  I  just  don’t 
know.” 

She  was  a  columnists  dream. 

Thank  heaven  for  ladies  with 
baby  boa  constrictors  in  their 
kitchens. 

I  write  the  local  front  column 
for  the  Ledger-Star  five  after- 
inoons  a  week. 


LARRY  BONKO  was  born  34  Three  women 
years  ago  in  McAdoo,  Pennsyl-  Mission 

!.nia.  He  served  in  the  Navy  about  heartless  b 
and  went  to  the  South  Pole  with  order  them  aw 
one  of  Admiral  Richard  E.  doors 

Byrd’s  expeditions.  After  work-  ^  ®  12-hou 

ing  as  a  reporter  for  the  New-  marathon, 
port  News  Daily  Press  and  the  Every  one  of 
NorTolk  Virginian-Pilot  he  came  a  colunm. 
joined  the  Ledger-Star  staff  in  ^ 

1961  and  began  turning  out  a  meet  200  new  ; 
column  two  or  three  times  a  People, 
veek.  He’s  been  writing  one  I.  thought  Trie 
laily  since  November  1968.  be  interesting. 

___  .  But  I  may  r 

"  though  she  was 

If  the  ladies  with  baby  boas  April  to  reign 
disappeared,  or  people  with  alii-  Queen.  The  sect 
gators  in  their  bathtubs  kept  the  us  apart, 
news  to  themselves.  I’d  have  to  j  wrote  a  col 
fill  up  with  old  Hal  Boyle  re-  President’s  daug! 
writes.  “the  maid  proba 

People  ask  where  I  find  ma-  permission  of  th( 
terial.  to  turn  down  the 

I  tell  them,  “I  just  look  in  the  A  reader  res 
ellow  Pages  under  characters,  off,  babe.  Did  y< 
ew  and  used.”  how  many  chang 

To  tell  you  the  truth  I  stand  derwear  Tricia  ^ 
n  street  corners.  I  also  look  i  just  wanted 

round.  I  open  my  mail  and  I  Some  of  the  m 

iBwer  my  telephone  messages.  in  one  columi 

You  never  know.  “They  are  callin 

Take  the  last  six  months  for  in  the  Norfolk  z 

nstanre.  . they  a 

I  was  invited  to  go  deep  sea  Claude.  It  is  n 
ving  in  a  midget  submarine,  a  Hon.” 
ome  made  model  welded  to-  About  400  scl 
gether  by  two  college  students,  in  with  suggesti( 
The  Secret  Service  stepped  on  One  kid  sug{ 
tty  shoes.  That  is  the  lion’ 

I  almost  fell  into  a  bottom-  But  you  never 
1*88  pit  in  a  back  yard  in  Nor-  mail, 
folk.  I  wrote  about 

Paul  Newman  shook  my  hand,  evangelist.  Rev. 
(He  is  shorter  and  older  than  “He  is  smoothe: 
tte.)  Carson  and  has  i 

A  man  named  Phil  Infantine  Lawrence  Welk,’ 
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showed  me  how  to  make  pizza 
dough  fly. 

I  met  a  kid  who  wanted  to 
find  a  poor  family  so  he  could 
buy  the  family  a  basket  of  food 
every  month. 

A  sword  swallower  asked  me 
to  join  his  act. 

A  tired  burlesque  queen  told 
me  her  age. 

I  got  goose  bumps  reading 
personal  notes  exchanged  by 
Douglas  MacArthur  and 
Dwight  Eisenhower. 

A  man  named  J.  H.  Bender 
showed  me  an  original  Veronese 
portrait,  valued  at  $300,000, 
hanging  a  few  blocks  from  the 
salt-water  taffy  joints  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  Beach. 

I  took  a  flying  lesson  and 
made  a  perfect  take-off. 

Three  women  in  a  Grace  and 
Hope  Mission  band  told  me 
about  heartless  businessmen  who 
order  them  away  from  their 
front  doors. 

I  saw  a  12-hour  roller  skating 
marathon. 

Every  one  of  these  things  be¬ 
came  a  column. 

It  is  an-  off  year  if  I  do  not 
meet  200  new  and  interesting 
people. 

I  thought  Tricia  Nixon  might 
be  interesting. 

But  I  may  never  know  al¬ 
though  she  was  in  Norfolk  last 
April  to  reign  as  the  Azalea 
Queen.  The  secret  service  kept 
us  apart. 

I  wrote  a  column  about  the 
President’s  daughter  and  mused, 
“the  maid  probably  has  to  ask 
permission  of  the  Secret  Service 
to  turn  down  the  bed.” 

A  reader  responded,  “Back 
off,  babe.  Did  you  expect  to  see 
how  many  changes  of  clean  un¬ 
derwear  Tricia  Nixon  brought?” 

I  just  wanted  to  say  hello. 

Some  of  the  mail  is  fun. 

In  one  column,  I  mentioned, 
“They  are  calling  the  new  lion 

in  the  Norfolk  zoo . well 

. they  are  calling  him 

Claude.  It  is  no  name  for  a 
lion.” 

About  400  school  kids  wrote 
in  with  suggestions. 

One  kid  suggested  Leopold. 
That  is  the  lion’s  name. 

But  you  never  know  about  the 
mail. 

I  wrote  about  the  television 
evangelist.  Rev.  Rex  Humbard. 
“He  is  smoother  than  Johnny 
Carson  and  has  more  class  than 
Lawrence  Welk,”  I  said. 


Larry  Bonko 

One  reader  suggested  I  wasn’t 
a  Christian. 

The  reverend  also  wrote  and 
said  he  was  impressed  with  the 
column. 

When  a  reader  is  really  up¬ 
set,  I  can  tell  by  the  address. 

If  the  mail  comes  to  “Blank- 
o”,  I  am  in  for  it. 

People  are  the  premier  raw 
material  in  any  column. 

But  not  always.  I  once  used 
a  ship. 

The  Franklin,  I  mean. 

This  heroic  carrier  of  World 
War  II  is  being  stripped  to  the 
water  line  and  sold  for  scrap 
in  Portsmouth,  Va. 

I’ve  written  three  columns 
about  the  Franklin. 

Letters  have  come  from  over¬ 
seas.  Men  asked  for  souvenirs. 
A  piece  of  metal,  anything  at 
all.  Over  1,000  men  died  in  the 
Franklin  in  1945. 

There  is  nothing  quite  like  it 
in  the  newspaper  business,  this 
writing  a  purely  local  column 
every  day. 

All  of  a  sudden,  everybody  is 
your  neighbor.  And  in  Tide¬ 
water,  Virginia  (Norfolk, 
Portsmouth,  Chesapeake  and 
Virginia  Beach)  we  have  lots 
of  neighbors. 

Mostly  friendly. 

Take  John  Villarreal  for  in¬ 
stance.  He  introduced  me  to 
the  Mexican  style  frankfurter. 
Splendid. 

Or  the  lady  who  said  she  had 
the  gift  of  extrasensory  percep¬ 
tion.  She  assured  me  great 
things  await  in  my  future. 

The  past  has  been  just  fine. 

Who  can  ask  for  more  than 
to  have  a  job  which  brings  him 
in  contact  with  a  girl  who 
traveled  25,600  miles  around  the 
world  on  a  motor  bike. 

Or  a  psychic  who  plans  a 
school  for  people  who  want  to 
learn  how  to  forecast  the  future. 

Or  a  man  with  60,000  tropical 
fish  in  his  home.  Or . 

I  forget  the  others. 

A  man  once  wrote  me,“You 
have  torn  down  upon  me  what 
had  been  a  wall  of  admiration.” 

That  is  pretty  classy  hate 
mail. 


Denver  Post 
defense  cut 
in  stock  suit 

Denver 

Federal  Judge  A.  Sherman 
Christensen  this  week  erased 
antitrust  charges  from  consider¬ 
ation  in  the  trial  of  a  lawsuit 
which  S.  I.  Newhouse  has 
brought  against  Denver  Post 
Inc. 

Judge  Christensen  struck  the 
counterclaim  made  by  the  Post 
against  the  Herald  Company  of 
New  York,  a  Newhouse  proper¬ 
ty,  and  ordered  pretrial  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  be  completed  in 
December  so  that  trial  of  the 
Herald's  suit  can  begin  early  in 
January. 

The  Newhouse  Company  has 
charged  the  Post  management 
with  improper  use  of  company 
funds  to  acquire  stock  which 
Newhouse  seeks  to  buy.  The 
Herald  Company,  a  minority 
stockholder  in  the  Post  Com¬ 
pany,  is  asking  the  court  to 
order  a  public  sale  of  shares 
held  in  the  Post  treasury. 

The  court  sustained  a  Post 
defense  that  the  Herald  is  acting 
with  improper  motives  and  with 
lack  of  good  faith  in  suing  the 
management. 

In  a  counterclaim,  the  Post 
Company  and  the  Post  Em¬ 
ployes’  Stock  Trust  accused 
Newhouse  of  attempting  to 
monopolize  the  new  dissemina¬ 
tion  business.  The  Post  cited  all 
of  the  Newhouse  properties — 
newspapers  from  coast  to  coast, 
broadcasting  stations,  maga¬ 
zines,  an  interest  in  a  newsprint 
mill,  and  a  rotogravure  printing 
company. 

Judge  Christensen  said  he  dis¬ 
missed  this  counterclaim  and 
also  a  defense  based  on  anti¬ 
trust  allegations  because  they 
would  not  conveniently  fit  into 
the  litigation.  He  granted  the 
Herald  attorneys’  motions  for 
dismissal,  without  prejudice, 
thus  allowing  the  Post  to  take 
an  appeal  or  to  file  separate 
antitrust  charges  against  New¬ 
house. 

Heymanson  retires 
as  editor  of  service 

S.  Randal  Heymanson  has  re¬ 
tired  after  nearly  30  years  as 
editor  of  the  Australian  News¬ 
papers  Service,  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  bureau  of  the  Herald  A 
Weekly  Times  Ltd.  of  Mel¬ 
bourne.  He  will  continue  his  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  company  as 
a  columnist  and  as  New  York 
representative  of  West  Aus¬ 
tralian  Newspapers  Ltd. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Mort  Persky  views  news  photos 


(Second  of  two  parts) 


mmn/t 


platf  a  more  importmit  role  hi  pictures  dominate  instead  of  be- 
Kupplying  caption  material,  ing  dominated  by  their  arrange- 
thu8  giving  anaivers  to  the  real  ment.” 
meaning  behind  the  pictures 

they  shoot.  Interdependence  key  Hord 

^  ^  ^  “But  the  interdependence  of 

words  and  pictures  is  the  key,” 

Persky  believes  that  any  kind  he  says,  adding: 
of  photograph  can  degenerate  “There  are,  of  course,  superb 
into  a  cliche  if  it’s  overworked,  pictures  that  are  superb  the 
“There  is  only  one  thing  that  minute  they  drop  off  the  drier, 
can  save  a  photograph  from  be-  But  they  have  not  yet  met  what 
coming  a  cliche  or  seven  other  is  their  ultimate  te.st  and  the 
things  no  better  and  no  worse,”  test  of  the  newspaper:  What 
he  says.  “The  picture  must,  to  happens  when  the  picture  gets 
live  up  to  its  potential,  be  placed  to  the  picture  desk, 
properly  on  the  page,  in  an  ef-  “A  superb  photograph,  sitting 
fective  size  and  layout,  and  in  the  drier  tray,  faces  these 
mated  with  all  the  words  it  threats  on  its  way  to  the  public : 
needs — or  all  the  words  that  *  “It  may  be  superb,  but 
need  it.”  simply  not  fit  in  with  what  an 

Concerning  layout,  Persky  editor  wants  to  do.  This  is  a 
has  found  through  past  experi-  legitimate  failure  of  the  photo- 
ence  that  there  is  really  a  very  graph  which  may  or  may  not  be  the  photographer’s  failure.  thrust  may  not  be  the  same  as 

*  “Although  a  superb  photo,  the  picture’s  thrust.  A  pictuw 
the  editor  may  fail  to  see  the  editor  occasionally  must  di- 
proper  way  to  use  it  and  (a)  card  his  best  picture  if  it  is  ou‘ 

r  may  not  use  it  at  all,  or  (b)  of  kilter  with  the  story,  and  a 

*  may  use  it  badly — sizing  or  second-best  picture  ‘works' 

••  ^  cropping  it  badly  or  fitting  it  better.  But  if  that  out-of-kilter 

1;  jM  into  the  page  badly,  or  (c)  may  picture  is  overwhelmingly  good, 

A  mismate  it  with  an  improper  he  must  be  adroit  enough  to  use 

9 A  Y  *^'^1 ''  caption.”  it — and  make  it  work. 

V  I  ■  m  Improper  captions  cover  a  ^  . 

*1^  IP  .  ^  multitude  of  sins:  too  short  or  other 

too  long,  or  simply  bad.  “A  cap-  “From  a  photographic  point 
course,”  says  Persky,  of  view,  a  picture  may  be  ex 
“subject  to  a  thousand  ills  like  cellent  or  terrible.  Most  contest; 

■  ^B  overstatement,  understatement,  make  their  judgments  from  thi; 

'  »  ^  uS  ^Bb  simple  failure  to  describe,  point  of  view,  but  it  is  not  tl 

|B^  -  W  adequately  or  dramatically,  a  only  important  view  for  a  pit 

■  bBi  picture’s  content.  ture  editor.  His  other  importar 

Mm  ^7  0^  “One  obsolete  dictum  which  viewpoint  is  that  of  newapay 

Tjmjm  If  mm  B  lives  on  in  modern  newsrooms  is  use.  From  that  view,  a  pictur 

if  ^B,W|  ^  the  dictum  that  no  caption  may  also  be  excellent  or  ter ribk 

IB^B/'  ^B’Jk  should  repeat  what  the  picture  —and  the  same  pictures  ma; 

JB  ^B  iH  obviously  shows.  In  my  book,  not  always  be  excellent  or  ter’ 

w  #  a  caption  sometimes  has  the  sole  rible  from  both  viewpoints.  j 

/  function  of  pointing  out  in  “But  the  photographer  wh 

-  ^  -  S^m  words  what  the  picture  de-  takes  superb  photographs  fron 

ml  scribes  in  a  pictorial  way.  (At  the  photographic  point  of  vie 

•  if  other  times,  its  function  may  is,  invariably,  the  same  one  wh 

I  Jf  be  just  the  reverse.)  takes  superb  photographs  fror 

..  ,  ...  the  newspaper  point  of  view.  Ir 

Picture  editor  »  dilemma  ^^^er  words,  good  photograph? 

“The  picture  may  be  mis-  depends  on  its  function.  But  • 

mated  with  words  in  a  more  epic  good  photographer  is  a  good 


'Freedom  for  All,”  by  IRA  ROSENBERG. 


‘This  one,  by  IRA  ROSENBERG,  appeared  in  the  Miami 
Herald  during  the  ttrilce  in  Detroit.  He  called  it  "Home  at 
Last.":  Persky. 


"MIKE  McClure,  our  newest  and  youngest  photographer,  is 
just  coming  into  his  own.  On  consecutive  Sundays,  he  con¬ 
tributed  pictures  of  such  diverse  subjects  as  inmates  of  Michi¬ 
gan  mental  hospitals  and  fashion  models  in  a  circus  ring.  We 
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used  a  strip  of  five  inmate  photographs  to  bring  home  the 
scope  of  the  suffering  Mike  photographed — although  our 
general  philosophy  is  to  hit  home  with  a  single  large  photo¬ 
graph  wherever  it  seems  appropriate.":  Persky 


‘A  picture  editor  needs 


the  wisdom  of  Solomon  ’ 


(Continued  from  page  14) 


"That’s  why  a  picture  editor 
— a  good  picture  editor — needs 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon,”  he 
adds.  “He  must  know  superb 
photographs,  and  know  that 
they  are  superb  even  when  he 
has  to  reject  them.  For  he  must 
have  brilliantly  talented  men  at 
his  service,  bringing  him  excel¬ 
lent  pictures  every  day  and  re¬ 
specting  his  judgment.  And  if 
that  is  the  case,  then  he  must 
be  able  to  convince  them  he  is 
as  right  when  he  rejects  an 
offering  as  when  he  plays  it  five 
columns  by  nine  inches  deep.” 


“And  then,”  concludes  Persky, 
“he  must  know  how  to  use  pic¬ 
tures.  That  involves  everything 
from  the  diplomacy  he  will  use 
with  word  editors  to  the  way 
he  will  crop  and  size  his  pic¬ 
tures  and  place  them  on  a  page. 
It  will  involve  his  use  of  cutline 
typefaces  and  his  theory  of 
caption-writing — the  way  he 
writes  captions  or  has  them 
written.  And  all  of  these  things 
fall  into  the  areas  that  are, 
somehow,  still  mainly  under¬ 
stood  at  primitive  levels  on 
most  newspapers.” 
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McLain’t  3(Hh."  by  TONY  SPINA 


A  non-violent  paper? 
try  it — it’s  murder! 

By  John  Keasler 


Miami,  Fla. 

What  would  happen  if  a  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily  actually  pub¬ 
lished  all  editions  for  one  day 
with  no  stories  of  violence? 

The  Miami  News  decided  to 
find  out  and  the  May  16  non¬ 
violence  issue  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
fondly  or  otherwise. 

All  stories  of  a  violent  nature 
were  .‘scrubbed,  including  fea¬ 
tures  and  sports — even  “B.C.” 
was  yanked  (he  was  clubbing  a 
snake)  and,  at  long  last,  read¬ 
ers — everywhere — had  an  an¬ 
swer  to  the  cliche  question 
which  probably  staided  the  day 
after  Mr.  Gutenljerg  first  moved 
the  type  around:  Why  do  news¬ 
papers  print  all  that  violent 
stuff? 

One  thing  happened,  quite 
naturally,  and  happened  early 
— the  biggest  running  story  in 
weeks  blew  wide  open  before 
first  edition  deadline.  A  Miami 
fugitive  sought  for  murdering 
a  policeman  was  captured  in  a 
shoot-out. 

The  News  editors  were  climb¬ 
ing  the  wall,  but  they  held  firm 
to  their  commitment.  They  led 
early  editions  with  a  garbage- 
worker  strike  story  and  the 
pink  edition,  five  star  final  for 
street  sales,  rolled  out  with  a 
lead  story  on  an  ex-$4-a-day 
waiter  being  awarded  $3,000,- 
000. 

Won't  ever  do  it  again 

It  was  a  harried  managing 
editor,  Howard  Kleinberg,  who 
at  the  end  of  what  seemed  like 
an  endless  day,  said,  “Well,  we 
did  it — I  think  we  proved  a  lot, 
for  the  whole  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  But  I  sure  as  hell  won’t 
ever  do  it  again.  .  .” 

The  non-violent  day  was 
Kleinberg’s  idea.  Like  all  news¬ 
men,  he  had  grown  up  with  the 
incessant  plaint  from  subscrib¬ 
ers:  “Do  you  have  to  print  all 
that  violence?  Why  don’t  you 
people  put  good  things  in  the 
paper?’’ 

Discarding  “putting  good 
things  in  the  paper”  as  patently 
unworkable,  Kleinberg  never¬ 
theless  was  determined  to  fin¬ 
ally  give  the  only  valid  non¬ 
violence  answer — try  it. 

Editor  Sylvan  Meyer,  under 
“An  Edition  Without  Violence” 
wrote  an  explanation  at  the  top 
of  Page  One  which,  in  part, 
said: 

“What  we  have  omitted  today 


are  the  details,  and  the  empha¬ 
sis,  on  what  often  amounts  to  a 
numbing  portion  of  gore,  inhu¬ 
manity  and  strife. . . 

“What  does  this  prove.  .  .? 
What  it  may  prove  is  that  there 
is  no  answer  to  the  oft-heard 
complaint  that  ‘newspapers  em¬ 
phasize  violence’.  .  . 

“This  de-emphasis  of  violence 
for  this  one  day  may  demon¬ 
strate  that  we,  as  readers,  would 
not  receive  from  our  paper  an 
accurate  and  complete  picture 
of  the  world  around  us  if  the 
paper  practiced  such  deliberate 
selectivity  every  day  and  tried 
to  shield  us  from  reality.  .  .” 

Verbal  assaults 

Non-violence  planning  in  the 
city  room  produced  a  certain 
violence,  at  least  verbally.  Some 
staffers  ranted.  Jokesters,  of 
course,  plastered  the  bulletin 
boards.  (One  reporter,  antici¬ 
pating  what  turned  out  to  be  the 
awful  fact,  offered  a  head  to  be 
used  just  in  case  the  dragnet 
closed  in  on  that  particular  day 
on  the  fugitive  in  the  murder 
search:  “HOMELESS  MIAMI¬ 
AN  FINDS  SHELTER.”) 

In  the  composing  room,  jeer¬ 
ing  printers  minced  around, 
hand-on-hip,  for  the  benefit  of 
makeup  editors.  Mincing  about 
at  the  approach  of  grim  News 
editors,  the  printers  shrilled, 
“Watch  your  language,  girls.” 

Along  with  “B.C.,”  comic 
strips  “Steve  Roper”  and  “Or¬ 
phan  Annie”  were  withheld  for 
the  day — ^their  space  ran  blank 
with  a  one-line  explanation. 
Quickly,  to  all,  it  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  defining  violence  isn’t 
so  easy  as  one  might  assume. 

The  first  stories  .  .  . 

What  is  violence,  as  opposed 
to  conflict?  Sports  Editor  John 
Crittenden  withheld  one  story — 
a  fight  feature,  which  ran  the 
following  day — but  said  his  sec¬ 
tion  was  largely  unaffected.  At 
the  last  moment,  a  seemingly 
harmless  entertainment  story 
was  yanked  on  the  ground  that 
if  the  Marquis  de  Sade  ain’t 
violent,  who  is?  One  practical- 
joking  columnist  contributed  to 
the  ulcers  before  first  edition 
deadline  by  turning  in  his  (non¬ 
violent)  column  with  a  fake  lead 
w'hich  dripped  blood.  In  the  in¬ 
ner  sanctum  of  news  decisions, 
it  suddenly  appeared  that  May 
16  was  the  most  violent  day  in 
human  history. 


“The  first  stories  I  saw  were 
two  armed  robberies  and  a 
bloody  campus  riot,”  said  Klein¬ 
berg.  “Then,  at  7:15,  what  do 
we  get  but  the  nightmare — the 
shoot-out  capture  of  the  fugi¬ 
tive.” 

There  was  last-minute  pres¬ 
sure,  from  wildly  frustrated  ed¬ 
itors,  to  drop  the  whole  idea. 

“We  were  tempted,”  said 
Kleinberg.  “Then  we  decided — 
good  or  bad — we  would  stick  to 
the  commitment.  What  could  we 
do?  Announce  we  would  wait 
for  a  non-violence  day  until 
some  nice  day  when  there  wasn’t 
any  violence?” 

What  was  the  reaction  of 
readers  on  that  day? 

“We  were  primed  to  face 
anger  from  all  sides,”  Klein¬ 
berg  said.  “We  got  one  furious 
call,  that  first  day.  A  subscriber 
raised  tee-total  hell  about  ‘Or¬ 
phan  Annie”  being  left  out.  We 
had  to  i-ead  it  over  the  phone.” 

One  other  reaction  was  a  bit 
disturbing.  In  what  Editor 
Meyer  termed  a  “concession  to 
reality,”  a  short  index  headed 
“Violence  in  Brief”  had  given 
bare  outlines  of  deleted  major 
stories. 

Jab  from  a  rival 

Larry  Jinks,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Herald,  called  Klein¬ 
berg  to  ask  if  the  Herald  could 
buy  an  ad  beneath  the  index 
which  said:  “For  details,  see 
your  Miami  Herald.” 

For  days  after  the  non-violent 
issue,  letters  of  praise  mounted 
in  volume  to  the  News.  (Along 
with  some  less  happy  ones  which 
spoke  of  “censorship.”)  The  is¬ 
sue  was  called  a  “gallant  ges¬ 
ture,”  “humanitarianism”  and 
other  nice  things.  But,  one  which 
might  be  pertinent  for  other 
editors  said,  in  full: 

“To  the  Editor,  Miami  News: 

“All  rifeht.  You  win.  A  news¬ 
paper  with  no  violence  is  hardly 
a  newspaper  and  I’ll  try  to  re¬ 
member  I’m  mad  at  the  world 
as  it  is,  and  not  the  news  or 
reporters.  J.  David  Houser.” 

An  even  more  pertinent  in¬ 
trade  comment  might  be  Klein¬ 
berg’s,  summing  up  of  staff 
opinion. 

“Trying  to  put  out  a  news¬ 
paper  without  violence  could 
kill  a  man.” 

He  then  took  a  week  off. 


Now  3-day  paper 

Cookeville,  Tenn. 

The  Herald-Citizen,  formerly 
a  twice-weekly,  has  stepped  up 
to  daily  publication,  Monday 
through  Friday,  in  the  after¬ 
noon  field.  John  R.  Spicer,  ed¬ 
itor  and  publisher,  said  the  pa¬ 
per  has  bwome  a  member  of  the 
Associated  Press. 


Group  named 
to  evaluate 
Nieman  plan 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

President  Nathan  M.  Pusey 
has  appointed  a  committee  of 
newsmen  and  scholars  to  re¬ 
view  the  Nieman  Fellowship 
program  for  journalists  at 
Harvard  University. 

Pusey  noted  that  the  last 
formal  review  of  the  program 
had  occurred  20  years  ago,  and 
that  the  completion  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  effort  to  strengthen  the 
financial  support  of  the  activity 
made  this  a  propitious  time  for 
re-examining  the  program. 

Osborn  Elliott,  editor  of 
Newsweek  magazine  and  an 
overseer  of  Harvard,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  review  committee. 

Other  members  are: 

Prof.  Samuel  H.  Beer  (Gov¬ 
ernment)  . 

Thomas  Blinkhom,  editorial 
writer,  Milwaukee  Journal; 
Nieman  Fellow  1967-68. 

John  Dougherty,  managing 
editor,  Rochester  Times-Union; 
Nieman  Fellow  1955-56. 

Henry  Gemmill,  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Edwin  O.  Guthman,  national 
news  editor,  Los  Angeles 
Times;  Nieman  Fellow  1950-51. 

Prof.  Robert  G.  McCloskey 
(Government). 

William  F.  Mcllwain,  editor 
Newsday;  Nieman  Fellow  1957- 
58. 

Philip  Meyer,  Washington 
correspondent,  Knight  News¬ 
papers;  Nieman  Fellow  1966-67. 

John  Steele,  special  corres¬ 
pondent,  Time  magazine;  Nie¬ 
man  Fellow  1951-52. 

Prof.  Carroll  M.  Williams 
(Biology). 

To  elevate  slandardn 

Pusey  commented  that,  while 
the  committee’s  scope  is  broad, 
there  seems  to  be  general  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  program  for 
bringing  experienced  newsmen 
to  the  University  for  a  year  of 
background  study  has  proven 
itself  a  genuine  contribution  to 
American  journalism.  The  com¬ 
mittee  will  consider  the  quality 
and  scope  of  the  program,  to 
measure  how  best  it  can  further 
the  mandate  “to  promote  and 
elevate  the  standards  of  journal¬ 
ism  in  the  United  States”  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  will  of  the  late 
Agnes  Wahl  Nieman.  She  left 
the  endowment  to  Harvard  in 
memory  of  her  husband,  Lucius 
W.  Nieman,  founder  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal. 

The  committee  will  make  its 
study  this  summer. 
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Buckley’s  group 
buys  4  stations 

Washington 

The  Federal  Communication* 
Commission  has  approved  the 
transfer  of  the  licenses  of  four 
AM  broadcasting  stations  to  the 
Starr  Broadcastinif  Group,  Inc., 
of  which  William  F.  Buckley, 
Jr.,  syndicated  columnist,  is  the 
principal  stockholder. 

The  stations  are  WBOK,  New 
Orleans;  WLOK,  Memphis, 
Tenn.;  KYOK,  Houston,  and 
KXLR,  North  Little  Rock. 
Starr  already  owtis  KOWH 
(FM)  and  KOZN,  Omaha; 
KUDL  and  KCJC(FM),  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Kansas,  and  KISD, 
Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota. 

The  purchase  price  set  for  the 
new  acquisitions  was  $1,390,000 
for  KYOK;  $900,000  for 
WLOK;  $700,000  for  WBOK 
and  $4.50,000  for  KXLR. 

Starr  Broadcasting  Group, 
owned  by  Buckley  and  Peter  H. 
and  Michael  Starr,  proposes  to 
sell  73.3%  of  its  stock  to  tte 
public  as  a  part  of  its  financing 
plan  for  the  acquisitions.  After 
the  public  issue  Buckley  will 
own  16.9%,  Peter  Starr,  8.4% 
and  Michael  Starr,  1.4%. 

WBOK,  WLOK,  and  KYOK 
have  Negro-oriented  format* 
and  the  new  owners  propose  to 
continue  the  same  type  of  pro¬ 
gramming. 


A;;ustin  E.  Edwards,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Inter  American 
Pre-  s  Association,  issued  a  dec- 
laration  for  observance  of  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  Day  (June  7) 
in  accordance  with  instructions 
from  lAPA’s  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors. 

At  its  meeting  in  Acapulco  in 
March,  the  board  unanimously 
resolved  to  authorize  the  presi¬ 
dent  to  issue  a  vigorous  declara¬ 
tion  in  defense  of  freedom  of  the 
press  in  this  hemisphere.  The 
resolution  stated  that  the  Amer¬ 
icas  are  “going  through  one  of 
the  most  restrictive  periods  in 
its  history  as  far  as  the  funda¬ 
mental  freedom  is  concerned.” 

There  was  also  a  censensus  at 
Acajsulco  that  the  strongest 
statement  will  have  but  a 
limited  effect  if  it  is  not  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  voice  of  sup¬ 
port  and  alarm  which  can  be 
given  by  the  members  of  the 
lAPA  through  their  own  publi¬ 
cations. 

Mr.  Edwards,  who  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  El  Mercurio  in  Santi¬ 
ago,  Chile,  issued  the  following 
statement : 

Cuba  and  Haiti 

“As  President  of  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association  I 
hereby  call  on  the  1,000  members 
in  this  hemisphere  and  on  others 
who  believe  in  democratic  civili¬ 
zation  to  condemn  all  govern¬ 
ments  which  curtail  their  citi¬ 
zens’  right  to  know  what  is  going 
on  in  their  own  countries  and  in 
the  world. 

“I  call  on  this  great  com¬ 
munity  of  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  to  condemn,  too,  all  gov¬ 
ernments  which  threaten  and 
harass  information  media,  and 
to  condemn  utterly  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Cuba  and  Haiti  for 
their  destruction  of  this  funda¬ 
mental  human  right,  the  right 
to  know. 

“We  condemn  the  actions  of 
these  governments  in  the  full 
knowledge  that  the  men  in 
power  are  often  representatives 
of  the  armed  forces  who  seized 
control  in  the  sincere  belief  that 
they  could  serve  their  countries 
only  in  this  way.  They  believe  “Events 

also  with  equal  sincerity  that  months  in  some  Latin  American 
they  have  a  right  and  a  duty  to  countries  show  how  urgent  it  is 
select  and  censor  any  informa-  that  by  our  example  we  must 
tion  made  available  to  their  win  and  maintain  the  support 
fellow  citizens.  of  all  our  jieoples  in  our  struggle  particularly  to  those  govern- 

“It  is  our  duty  equally  to  com-  to  transmit  information  to  them  ments  which,  professing  the  po- 

hat  with  all  our  strength  this  <  „  .  _ 

misguided  claim  to  the  posses-  to  receive  it.  majority  of  our  peoples  live, 

sion  of  truth,  which  all  history  “The  experience  of  these  few  have  arrogantly  claimed  for 
has  .shown  will  lead  to  greater  months  has  taught  us  once  again  ^ 

outrage  and  upheaval  than  any  the  fatal  danger  of  complacency,  truth.” 


which  these  governments  were  of  compromise  and  of  relaxation 
formed  to  prevent,  in  our  duty  and  our  function  to 

“It  is  our  obligation  to  keep  be  real  servants  of  our  readers, 
vividly  alive  in  all  our  peoples  For  it  is  only  with  their  con- 
an  awareness  of  their  absolute  vinced  support,  only  by  an  evi- 
right  to  know  what  is  happening  dently  honest  striving  to  rep- 
to  their  countries  and  to  them-  resent  their  interests  and  aspi- 
selves.  We  must  strive  to  make  rations,  that  we  can  claim  the 
this  right  so  evident,  so  publicly  right  to  condemn  and  protest  rCSUIUCS  COlUIUIl 
sacred,  that  the  governments  of  any  attack  upon  our  service  to 

our  hemisphere  will  touch  it  them.  U_  g.  gen.  Barry  Goldwatcr 

only  at  the  cost  of  outraging  all  rri.  .  ■  •  t  (R  Ariz.)  has  resumed  column 

public  feeling.  The  right  to  inform  writing,  again  for  Los  Angeles 

In  ^  establishing  ourselves  as  “Humanity  has  demonstrated  Times  Syndicate,  this  time  on  a 
the  vigilant  and  forceful  guard-  throughout  its  course  that  no  <5nce-a-week  basis, 
ians  of  one  of  the  fundamental  power  on  earth  can  destroy  Hundreds  of  editors  used  the 
rights  of  ^  all  our^  citizens,  the  man’s  capacity  to  criticize  and  Barry  Goldwater  column  prior 
news  media  of  this  hemisphere  dissent.  It  is  the  proud  claim  to  and  after  his  1964  campaign 
undertake  a  duty  which  binds  us  „£  newspapers  of  the  demo-  for  the  White  House.  At  that 
to  scrutinize  the  purity  of  our  cratic  world  that  we  provide  a  time  he  was  .writing  either  from 
motives  and  the  honesty  of  our  reasonably  efficient  mechanism  the  viewpoint  of  a  senator  with 
actions.  We  can  condemn  and  foj.  useful  and  purposeful  growing  personal  popularity 
protest  only  if  we  can  demon-  development  of  this  noble  capac-  but  with  very  little  influence  on 
strate  publicly  and  constantly  the  national  administration  or 

that  we  truly  serve  the  great  full  and  humble  aware-  as  a  defeated  candidate  for  the 

function  of  transmitting  accu-  nggg  of  our  function,  and  despite  Presidency,  when  he  was  not  a 
rate  information.  imperfections  which  we  senator. 

A1  n  'nir  In  must  Strive  to  remove  from  our  Now,  as  a  member  of  the  po- 

*  fulfillment  of  it,  we  demand  the  Htical  party  which  controls  the 

of  the  past  few  right  to  inform,  to  criticize  and  national  administration,  Gold- 
to  dissent.  water  writes  as  an  influential 

“Because  of  the  alarming  senator.  And  he  continues  his 
events  of  these  last  few  months  practice  of  criticizing  and  op- 
we  today  address  this  demand  posing  those  things  which  he  be¬ 
lieves  may  not  be  in  the  best 

. . . . . .  .  ^  _  _  ^  interest  of  the  American  people, 

and  in  our  defense  of  their  right  litical  ideals  by  which  the  great  regardless  of  who  is  running  the 

■  •  -  ...  government. 

The  peg  of  each  weekly  Gold- 
themselves  the  sole  possession  of  water  column  is  says  his  syndi¬ 
cate,  “hard,  spot  news.” 
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World  news  center — 
Millie,  voice  of  UPI 

By  Gay  Pauley 
UPI  Women's  Editor 


MILLIE — Mildred  (Millie)  Little  at  the  switchboard  in  UPl's  New 
York  headquarters. 


She  was  a  slip  of  a  blonde 
Irish  lassie  when  she  reported 
for  work  as  a  telephone  op¬ 
erator  in  a  newsroom  in  the 
old  World  building  in  downtown 
New  York. 

The  job  was  “relief”  on  the 
switchboard  in  the  United  Press 
offices. 

The  regular  operator  was 
taking  two  weeks  vacation  and 
somehow  never  came  back  and 
the  “relief”  became  permanent. 

That  was  40  years  ago  this 
week  and  Mildred  (Millie) 
Little  has  been  “the  voice  with 
the  smile”  all  these  years  since 
then  with  what  now  is  United 
Press  International. 

But  she’s  more  than  that. 
For  as  Frank  H.  Bartholomew, 
UPI  chairman  of  the  board, 
told  her  in  a  letter  for  her  40th 
anniversary  party,  “Your  quick 
right  hand  has  plugged  and  un¬ 
plugged  the  cords  for  a  hell  of 
a  lot  of  conversations  reporting 
achievements,  disasters,  great 
news  stories.  It  seems  to  me  that 
everything  the  company  has 
done  forward,  backward,  or 
sideways  has  managed  to  chan¬ 
nel  itself  through  Millie.” 

President  Mims  Thomason 
wrote  for  her  anniversary 
scraplwok  that  she  was  “irre¬ 
placeable”  and  added,  “You 
are  the  greatest!”  Letters  from 
Unipressers  around  the  globe 
echoed  the  feelings  of  these  two 
men. 

To  say  that  all  of  us,  old- 
timers  and  newtimers  alike, 
love  Millie  Little  may  sound  a 
bit  maudlin.  But  we  do.  More, 
we  respect  her  honesty,  her 
cheerfulness  and  helpfulness, 
her  sense  of  humor,  her  modesty 
(she  didn’t  want  me  to  write 
about  her),  her  awareness  of 
when  to  keep  silent  (someone 
said  she  prdbably  knows  more 
company  secrets  than  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  suite),  the  w’ay  she 
keeps  her  cool  in  crisis,  and  her 
occasional  flashes  of  temper  if 
someone  forgets  his  or  her  man¬ 
ners. 

She  came  to  United  Press  a 
widow  of  22  with  a  three- 
months-old  son,  Robert,  to  rear. 
She  recalled  that  she  needed  the 
job  so  badly  that  although  in 
mourning,  she  did  put  a  big 
white  collar  on  her  black  dress 
when  she  applied. 

She  has  lived  through,  and 
been  the  vital  communications 
link  for,  major  events  too  long 
for  a  complete  list  certainly. 


She  went  to  work  before  the 
stock  market  crash  of  1929.  She 
worked  through  the  Depression, 
the  abdication  of  Britain’s 
King  Edward  VIII  to  marry 
Wallis  Simpson,  through  Pearl 
Harbor,  World  War  II,  and 
V-E  and  V-J  days. 

She  remembers  the  drama  of 
the  Lindbergh  baby  kidnapping 
and  electrocution  of  Bruno 
Richard  Hauptmann  for  the 
crime,  the  national  political  con¬ 
ventions  and  elections,  the 
deaths  of  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt,  Douglas  A.  Mac  Arthur, 
Dwight  David  Eisenhower. 
There  was  Korea,  and  now  Viet¬ 
nam. 

She  was  the  chief  operator 
on  the  switchboard  in  UPl’s 
general  headquarters  in  New 
York  on  that  black  day  in  Dal¬ 
las,  November  22,  1963,  when 
John  F.  Kennedy  was  assas¬ 
sinated. 

“I’m  not  superstitious  about 
events,”  Millie  recalled,  “but 
that  morning  I  said  to  Kay 
(another  operator),  ‘Boy,  this 
board  is  dead  today.’  ” 

And  then  it  happened! 

“The  board  went  nuts,”  said 
Mrs.  Little  who  was  to  get  only 
two  hours  of  sleep  in  the  long, 
unbearable  four  days  ahead. 
There  was  the  mass  of  report¬ 
ers’  calls  to  field,  and  the  jam 
of  others  calling,  unbelieving 
what  they’d  heard  on  radios  or 
television,  asking  in  tears,  “Is 
it  true?” 

“All  of  us  on  the  board  were 
crying  as  we  took  the  calls,” 
Millie  said. 

“Smitty  (Merriman  Smith, 
senior  White  House  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Dallas  with  the  Kennedy 
party)  got  me  on  the  phone  and 
said,  ‘Don’t  you  take  me  off  of 
here  whatever  you  do.’  ” 

She  didn’t  and  “Smitty”  dic¬ 
tated  into  New  York  the  assas¬ 
sination  story  that  won  him  a 
Pulitzer  prize. 

Millie  had  just  gone  home  for 
the  day  when  there  was  another 
assassination — that  of  the  Rev. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  in 
Memphis. 

She  had  a  premonition  on  the 
assassination  of  Senator  Robert 
F.  Kennedy.  “I  was  sitting  with 
my  brother  at  home  watching 
the  senator  on  television,” 
she  said,  “and  I  remarked, 
‘Wouldn’t  it  be  a  shame  if  he 
were  shot.’  ” 

As  she  always  does  when  a 


big  story  breaks  if  she  is  at 
home,  she  immediately  checks 
the  office  to  see  whether  more 
switchboard  help  is  needed.  It 
almost  always  is  and  Millie 
hurries  in. 

She  recalled  that  she  was 
baby-sitting  for  one  of  her 
brother’s  children  when  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt  died  in  Warm 
Springs,  Ga.  On  her  way  to  her 
own  apartment,  she  saw  the 
headlines  in  the  paper. 

She  immediately  called  the 
office  to  have  one  of  the  execu¬ 
tives  manning  the  news  desk 
yell,  “Where  in  the  hell  have 
you  been?  Get  down  here!” 

Millie’s  used  to  the  some¬ 
times  profane,  sometimes  in¬ 
delicate  language  of  a  news¬ 
room  when  a  big  story  breaks, 
but  she  once  punched  a  reporter 
in  the  nose  when  he  referred  to 
her  in  obscene  terms  without 
cause.  She  followed  the  punch 
with  some  jabs  with  her  um¬ 
brella.  He  later  apologized  and 
they  remained  fast  friends 
thereafter. 

In  her  earlier  days,  she  was 
quite  a  dancer  and  once  gave 
dancing  lessons  to  H.  Allen 
Smith. 

Millie  knew  the  telephone 
listings  of  all  saloons  and  res¬ 
taurants  frequented  by  some  of 
the  greats  of  the  news  world — 
Smith,  Henry  McLemore,  Jack 
Cuddy  to  name  a  few,  and  could 
get  them  back  to  the  newsroom 
in  a  hurry  if  necessary. 

But  her  stories  on  some  of 
them  in  the  days  when  newsmen 
often  fully  deserved  their  ri¬ 


otous  reputations  are  just  as 
well  left  Millie’s  secret.  They 
knew  they  could  trust  her. 

Sometimes  if  a  newsman  got 
too  many  under  his  belt,  Millie 
would  drive  him  home — but 
only  “after  calling  Momma  anJ 
asking  her  to  come  on  dowt 
to  the  office  and  make  the  trip 
with  me.” 

The  “voice  with  the  smile” 
has  talked  to  every  major  capi¬ 
tal  in  the  world  except  Peking 
and  once  had  occasion  to  try 
it  but  never  was  able  to  get 
through.  It  is  possibly  her  only 
defeat.  Some  of  the  executives, 
marvelling  at  her  ability  to  get 
calls  through  to  almost  any¬ 
where  in  the  world,  always 
brought  from  her  the  explana¬ 
tion — “It’s  just  my  sweet  voice." 
Actually,  she  confesses  now, 
she  had  a  friend  high  up  in  the 
long  distance  department  of  the 
telephone  company  who  could  i 
clear  a  lot  of  the  problems.  ^ 

When  she  started  40  years* 
ago.  United  Press  had  fi\  i 
tinink  lines  and  37  extensions; 
against  32  trunks  and  more^ 
than  500  extensions  today.  Th  V 
day  of  the  stock  market  crash,? 
October  29,  1929,  she  remem-j 
bered  that  Elmer  Walzer  (then) 
financial  editor,  now  retired)! 
dashed  into  the  newsroom  frorr.l 
the  financial  department.  "iK 
thought  somebody  had  died,’> 
she  said.  f 

After  that  story  that  set  off[ 
a  world  depression,  she  gotf 
more  trunks,  and  the  switch- 1 


{continued  on  page  20) 
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A  Phenomenal  Success: 


Rev*  Lester  Kinsolving 

Is  now  appearing  in  103  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  with  over  9  million  actual  circulation. 
Rev.  Kinsolving's  weekly  column  is  not  part  of  a  package  or  a 
wire  service.  It  is  individually  syndicated  by  publishers  who  do 
not  expect  him  to  pull  his  punches. 


Cljronide  JTeatures  Syndicate 

555  SUTTER  STREET  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CALIFORNIA.  94102  •  (415)  GA  1-1111 


Editor's  Check  List: 


*  Is  your  church  page  a  wasteland  of  free  advertising 
for  church  notices?  Rev.  Kinsolving  brings  life  not  only 

to  church  pages  but,  in  several  papers,  to  pages  carrying 
secular  news  and  opinion. 

*  How  many  medical  or  legal  columns  are  not  written  by 
physicians  or  attorneys?  Rev.  Kinsolving  knows  the  inside 
of  the  church  as  no  layman  possibly  could. 

*  Is  your  coverage  of  the  revolutionary  world  of  religion 
incisive  and  hard-hitting,  or  is  it  vague  and  timid? 

Rev.  Kinsolving  knows  the  questions  to  ask  and  he  isn't 
afraid  to  ask  them.  As  one  of  a  family  which  includes 

7  priests  and  4  bishops.  Rev.  Kinspiving  is  neither  awed 
nor  mystified  by  ecclesiastical  "brass". 

•  How  much  would  it  cost  for  you  to  cover  the  areas 
covered  by  Rev.  Kinsolving?  In  the  past  two  Years  he 
has  been  on  assignment  from  Honolulu  to  Jerusalem  and 
has  traveled  in  48  states. 

Rev.  Lester  Kinsolving 


•  Episcopal  worker  priest  —  full-time  journalist. 

•14  years  as  parish  priest,  San  Quentin  prison  chaplain 
and  legislative  assistant  to  Bishop  James  Pike. 


•  3  years  as  religion  columnist  and  reporter  with  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Has  written  for  numerous 
periodicals  from  The  Nation  to  Playboy,  and  reported 
for  DPI,  Time,  Newsweek,  and  Christian  Century. 

Telephone  collect  for  samples  of  this  weekly  column. 


Th*  man  on  the  right  it  Rev.  Letter  Kintolving  conducting 
an  exclutive  interview  with  a  telf-detignated  "man  of 
nature";  who  enlivened  a  recent  convention  of  12,000 
nunt  and  priettt  of  the  National  Catholic  Education  Atto- 
ciation. 


/ 


JOURNALISM  EDUCATOR 


The  Weekly  Editor 


Dr.  Arthur  M.  Barnes,  of  the 
University  of  Iowa,  who  learned 
his  first  lessons  in  journalism 
on  his  father’s  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  has  been  named  director 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
The  Pennsylvania  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

He  will  succeed  H.  Eugene 
Goodwin,  who  has  asked  to  be 
relieved  of  administrative  duties 
in  order  to  devote  fulltime  to 
teaching  and  writing. 

Pending  approval  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Board  of  Trustees,  the 
new  director  will  assume  his  po¬ 
sition  August  15. 

Dr.  Barnes,  who  has  a  doctor 
of  philosophy  degree  in  public 
speaking  and  rhetoric  from 
Cornell  University,  worked  on 
his  family’s  newspaper,  the 
Eagle  Grove  (Iowa)  Eagle,  off 
and  on,  full  and  parttime,  from 
1925  through  1941.  At  various 
times  he  worked  as  printer’s 
devil,  floor  sweeper,  proof 
reader,  bookkeeper,  reporter, 
news  editor,  editorial  page  edi¬ 
tor,  and  society  editor. 

Teacher  for  24  years 

For  the  past  24  years.  Dr. 
Barnes  has  been  teaching  in  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  Iowa 
City.  He  went  there  as  an  as¬ 
sistant  professor  in  1945  and 
has  risen  through  the  ranks  to 
professor  of  journalism  and 
head  of  journalism  graduate 
study.  In  his  first  eight  years 
on  the  Iowa  faculty,  he  directed 
the  news  bureau  which  the 
School  of  Journalism  operates  at 
WSUI,  the  University’s  5,000- 
watt  AM  radio  station.  He  edited 
the  RTNDA  Bulletin,  the  maga¬ 
zine  of  the  Radio-Television 
News  Directors  Association, 
from  1948  until  1955. 

Before  joining  the  Iowa 
faculty.  Dr.  Barnes  taught 
public  speaking  at  Cornell  from 


Dr.  Arthur  M.  Barnes 

1936  until  1939.  He  taught 
speech  for  a  year  at  Dartmouth 
College  and  for  two  years  at 
New  York  University  from  1939 
until  1942.  And  for  three  years, 
from  1942  until  he  returned  to 
Iowa,  he  was  an  instructor  and 
assistant  professor  of  English 
at  Princeton  University. 

Born  in  Eagle  Grove  on  De¬ 
cember  16,  1913,  Dr.  Barnes  re¬ 
ceived  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
in  history  from  the  University 
of  Iowa  in  1936  and  a  master  of 
arts  degree  in  speech  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  His  doctorate  was 
awarded  in  1948.  He  is  married 
and  is  the  father  of  nine  chil¬ 
dren,  ranging  in  age  from  11  to 
21  years. 

Dr.  Barnes’  research  interests 
have  led  to  several  readership 
and  content  analysis  studies  of 
newspapers  and  magazines  and 
to  numerous  published  articles. 
He  has  served  as  dissertation 
chairman  for  24  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  who  have  completed  the 
doctor  of  philosophy  degree  in 
mass  communications  at  Iowa 
and  he  has  been  on  the  commit¬ 
tees  of  all  but  one  of  the  other 
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46.  He  has  chaired  about  50 
master  of  arts  thesis  commit¬ 
tees. 

Fourth  in  line 

Dr.  Barnes  is  a  member  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Kappa  Tau 
Alpha,  Association  for  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Journalism,  Radio-Tele¬ 
vision  News  Directors  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  Iowa  Broadcast 
News  Association. 

The  new  director  is  only  the 
fourth  chairman  in  the  almost 
4()-year  history  of  the  Penn 
State  journalism  department. 
Franklin  Banner,  now  retired 
and  living  in  San  Diego,  Calif., 
was  head  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism  from  its  formation 
in  1930  until  1955.  Ira  W.  Cole, 
now  dean  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  Northwestern 
University,  was  the  first  di¬ 
rector  when  the  department  was 
changed  to  a  School  in  1955. 
Professor  Goodwin,  who  came  to 
Penn  State  from  a  newspaper 
career  which  included  10  years 
of  writing,  reporting  and  edit¬ 
ing  for  the  Washington  Star, 
the  Baltimore  Sun  and  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  succeeded  Dean 
Cole  in  1957. 

The  faculty  of  the  School  now 
numbers  15.  The  School  offers 
two  undergraduate  majors,  one 
in  journalism  with  a  broadcast 
news  option  and  a  second  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  Both  of  these  se¬ 
quences  are  accredited  by  the 
American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism.  The  School  also 
offers  the  master  of  arts  degree 
in  journalism.  Enrollment  in  the 
School  now  totals  about  300 
undergraduates  and  25  graduate 
students. 

• 

Newspaper  sells 
baseball  tickets 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Sports  fans  in  Northwest 
Bergen  County,  New  Jersey, 
may  buy  tickete  for  New  York 
Yankees  baseball  games  and 
other  sports  and  theatrical 
events  in  the  office  of  the  Ridge¬ 
wood  Newspapers  here. 

The  Sunday  News,  the  Ridge¬ 
wood  Herald-News  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  Post  of  Paramus,  sponsor 
the  “computer  ticket  office’’  of 
the  Ticket  Reservation  Systems. 

The  system  permits  anyone  to 
relate  his  ticket  requirements 
for  any  date  in  the  Yankee  home 
schedule  to  the  attendant  in  the 
circulation  department  of  the 
newspapers.  The  attendant 
pushes  buttons  to  learn  from  the 
master  computer  whether  the 
desired  locations  are  available. 
If  so,  another  machine  issues  ac¬ 
tual  admission  tickets.  The  com¬ 
puter  system  executes  the  re¬ 
quired  bookkeeping. 

EDITOR  &.  P 


‘CAUSTIC  NEVER  DULI 

The  autobiography  of  onr  of 
America’s  first  woman  new.^iia- 
per  editors,  Jane  Grey  Sw  iss- 
helm,  has  been  given  to  the  St. 
Cloud  (Minn.)  State  College  Li¬ 
brary  by  her  great  niece,  E.jth 
H.  Mitchell,  of  La  Jolla,  C.ilif. 

This  nation’s  first  woman  re¬ 
porter  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
Mrs.  Swisshelm  also  edited 
newspapers  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
and  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  where  .she 
w’as  burned  in  effigy  as  “the 
mother  of  the  Republican 
party.’’ 

The  Swisshelm  autobiography, 
entitled  “Half  a  Century,’’  was 
published  in  1880  by  Jan.sen, 
McClurg  &  Company,  Chicago. 

The  location  of  Mrs.  Swiss- 
helm’s  St.  Cloud  newspaper  is 
one  of  four  Minnesota  historic 
sites  on  the  St.  Cloud  State 
campus  was  dedicated  recently. 

Mrs.  Swisshelm’s  journalism 
career  began  in  the  summer  of 
1842  when  she  started  contribut¬ 
ing  abolition  articles  and  es¬ 
says  on  women’s  rights  to  an 
anti-slavery  weekly  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  The  Spirit  of  Liberty. 
In  January,  1848,  she  started 
the  Pittsburg  Saturday  Visiter 
as  the  organ  of  the  abolitionist 
Liberty  Party. 

She  was  hired  by  Horace 
Greeley  in  1850  to  go  to  the  na¬ 
tion’s  capital  and  write  for  his 
New  York  Tribune;  he  agreed 
to  pay  her  $5  a  column  for  her 
letters  from  there. 

It  was  during  her  stay  in 
Washington,  that  she  blocked 
Daniel  Webster’s  bid  for  the 
1852  presidential  nomination 
and  she  also  persuaded  Vice 
President  Fillmore  to  grant  her 
a  seat  in  the  Senate  gallery. 
Thus,  she  became  the  first  wom¬ 
an  to  occupy  a  place  in  the 
Congressional  reporter’s  gal¬ 
lery. 

In  June  1857,  Mrs.  Swiss¬ 
helm  arrived  in  St.  Cloud,  where 
she  took  charge  of  the  St.  Cloud 
Visiter. 

“Forthright  in  her  views,  she 
often  was  sarcastic  and  caustic 
in  her  writing — but  never  dull,” 
reads  the  historic  site  marker. 
“Champion  of  women’s  rights 
and  abolition  of  slavery,  she 
aroused  the  enmity  of  Sylvanus 
B.  Lowry,  a  powerful  man  in 
central  Minnesota.  One  night, 
Lowry  and  two  other  men  broke 
into  the  Visiter’s  office,  de¬ 
stroyed  the  press  and  threw  the 
type  into  the  river. 

In  1863,  she  sold  the  news¬ 
paper  to  her  nephew  and  first 
apprentice,  William  B.  Mitchell, 
and  left  for  Washington,  where 
she  did  volunteer  work  in  the 
hospitals  for  the  Union  cau.«e. 
After  the  war,  in  poor  health, 
Mrs.  Swisshelm  retired  to  a 
.small  estate  near  Pittsbur^rh 
which  had  belonged  to  her  hus¬ 
band.  She  died  in  1884. 
UBLISHER  for  May  31,  19t9 
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Agency  learns  why  women 
swear  at  (not  by)  items 

By  Susan  Pilchik 


Venet  gives 
admen  good 
sales  tips 

Zal  Venet,  president  of  the 
Venet  Advertising  agency,  has 
warned  New  Jersey  newspaper 
publishers  and  ad  managers  to 
“stop  treating  retailers  as  step¬ 
children  if  they  hope  to  get  a 
fairer  part  of  the  ad  dollar  they 
share  with  radio  and  television.” 

Speaking  before  the  advertis¬ 
ing  conference  of  the  New 
Jersey  Press  Association 
in  Atlantic  City,  Venet  asked: 
“When  are  you  going  to  have 
multiple-market  buying  at  the 
retail  rate  with  central  billing? 
When  are  you  going  to  stop 
running  retail  ads  anywhere 
the  make-up  people  feel  it  fits, 
without  regard  to  content  and 
to  the  retailer?  And,  when  are 
you  all  going  to  stop  completely 
the  practice  of  running  compet¬ 
ing  retail  food-chain  ads  back- 
to-back?” 

Venet  went  on  to  cite  innova¬ 
tions  in  newspaper  advertising 
such  as  inserts,  pre-prints  and 
color — and  pointed  out  that  the 
retailer  “ne^s  and  wants  your 
help.” 


Reminding  his  audience  that 
tv  and  radio  were  no  longer  a 
make-believe  competitor  for  re¬ 
tail  advertising  dollars,  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  successful  ad  cam¬ 
paign  prepared  by  his  agency  to 
introduce  Pathmark  Super¬ 
markets  to  the  public  through 
a  total  “media  mix.”  “You  can’t 
just  send  out  a  rate  card  or  sit 
back  and  wait,”  he  said.  “You 
have  to  beat  your  own  drum  to 
make  Mr.  Retailer  stand  up  and 
take  notice.” 

• 

Students^  creativity 
idea  keys  Jeep  ads 

Toledo 

The  Kaiser  Jeep  Corporation 
has  begun  an  advertising  and 
merchandising  campaign  in 
800  newspapers  and  45  maga¬ 
zines  which  capitalizes  on  the 
dual-use  characteristics  of 
jeeps. 

Theme  for  the  campaign — 
the  2-Car  Cars — origrinated  in 
a  workshop  course  in  adver¬ 
tising  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  where  40  students 
spent  an  entire  term  with  the 
creative  problem  facing  Kaiser 
— and  were  advised  by  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  company  and  its 
agency,  Compton,  Inc. 

The  resulting  theme  is  built 
on  one  of  the  strongest  Jeep 
selling  points — versatility. 


One  of  the  functions  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business  is  to  find  out 
what  people  like — and  what  pos¬ 
itive  appeals  will  move  them  to 
buy.  It’s  a  pretty  important 
function — and  a  lot  of  agencies 
are  doing  research  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

Now,  a  survey  by  Warwick  & 
Legler  has  turned  up  some  data 
on  the  pet  peeves  Mrs.  America 
harbors  about  products  sold  in 
grocery  stores — and  how  much 
she  is  actually  bothered. 

The  study,  third  in  a  series 
by  the  New  York-based  agency, 
was  conducted  through  the  mails 
in  two  stages.  First,  a  pilot  sur¬ 
vey  among  200  housewives  was 
made  to  compile  a  master  list  of 
gripes  about  groceries.  Then,  a 
full-scale  study  was  launched, 
with  questionnaires  sent  to 
some  5,000  housewives  selected 
at  random  from  telephone  books 
in  50  cities  throughout  the 
country. 

Response  was  good — 24.9  per¬ 
cent,  or  1,162  replies — and  the 
results  revealed  by  agency 
president  John  P.  Warwick  in¬ 
cluded  the  dozen  most  prominent 
gripes  (not  in  rank  order) : 

— Spray  cans  that  don’t  spray 
— Packages  that  say  “tear 
here”  and  don’t  tear 
— Packages  that  say  “push 
here”  and  don’t  open.  But  they 
do  break  fingernails 
— Twist-off  tops  that  don’t 
twi.st  off 

— Cans  with  “tear-off  tabs” 
that  cut  fingers 
— Meat  packages  that  drip 
— Cartdns  that  leak 
— Cookie  boxes  filled  with 
crushed  cookies 
— Pre-wrapping  of  meats  and 
fresh  produce  that  hides  defects 
— Toilet  tissue  that  doesn’t 
unroll  without  ripping  several 
feet 

— Plastic  wrap  that  sticks  so 
closely  the  end  gets  lost 

— Inability  to  tell  freshness 
of  items  such  as  bread,  cakes 
and  dairy  products  because  of 
lack  of  coding. 

Other  items  under  attack  in¬ 
cluded  cents-off  labeling  on 
packages  where  the  regular 
price  is  not  revealed;  re-frozen 
fruits  and  vegetables  which  are 
still  half-frozen;  and  low’-calorie 
foods  that  don’t  include  calorie 
count  on  the  package. 

A  few  complaints  were  vol¬ 
unteered  by  the  respondents, 
such  as  mini-candy  bars  en¬ 
gulfed  in  big  wrappers;  bags  of 
sugar  that  leak,  spill  and  tear; 


rolls  and  buns  in  crushable 
packages;  cheese  and  cold-moat 
slices  that  can’t  be  separatf^d; 
and  egg  cartons  that  don’t  pro¬ 
tect  eggs. 

The  most  critical  consumers, 
said  Warwick,  are  members  of 
the  older  population  and  those 
with  lower  income  and  lower 
educational  attainment.  “Maybe 
the  younger  element  doesn’t 
care  as  much,”  he  went  on,  “and 
maybe  the  more  affluent  simply 
shrug  and  throw  away  the 
faulty  package — but  I  w’ouldn’t 
bank  on  that.” 

Warwick  said  another  inter¬ 
esting  fact  uncovered  was  that 
while  the  very  popular  phrase 
these  days  is  “new  and  im¬ 
proved,”  housewives  don’t  agree 
that  the  two  necessarily  go  to¬ 
gether.”  And,  he  said,  “we 
learned  that  a  considerable 
number  of  consumers  are  not 
exactly  happy  with  many  of  the 
products  they  buy  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  What  we  don’t  know  yet — 
and  what  someone  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  find  out — is  whether 
or  not  and  to  what  extent  con¬ 
sumer  antagonism  rubs  off  on 
the  product.” 

“One  thing  is  certain,”  he 
concluded,  “I’m  sure  you  would 
rather  have  your  customer 
swear  by  your  products  than  at 
them.” 

• 

Boys  from  newspaper 
families  share  honor 

New  Brunswick,  N.  .1. 

Sons  of  two  newspaper  em¬ 
ployes  share  a  coveted  honor  at 
Rutgers — the  State  University. 
They  will  undertake  special  re¬ 
search  projects  next  term  as 
Henry  Rutgers  Scholars. 

Winning  the  honor  are  Robert 
J.  McGarvey,  whose  father  is 
city  editor  of  the  Home  Neva 
here,  and  Anthony  J.  Marchetta, 
whose  father  sets  type  for  the 
same  paper. 

• 

Carl  Monroe  cited 

St.  Louis 

Carl  Monroe,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Collinsville  Herald, 
was  honored  as  1968  Illinois 
Editor  of  the  Year  by  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Press  Association.  Monroe 
was  cited  for  community  serv¬ 
ice,  editorial  leadership  and 
journalistic  excellence.  Monroe*, 
who  was  on  a  trip  outside  the 
United  States,  was  represented 
by  his  brother,  Tom,  a  partn<*r 
in  the  family  newspaper,  and 
his  son.  Bill,  a  photographer. 


Get  on  the  line  in  Test-Town,  Pa. 


—and  you'll  clean  up  wherever  you  go! 

Doesn't  matter  whether  you're  selling  detergents  or  ice 
cream,  depend  on  Altoona  to  get  your  test  program  off  to 
a  flying  start.  Isolation  from  outside  influences,  compact 
area  and  cooperative  local  merchants  make  testing  here  a 
breeze,  insure  prompt,  complete,  valid  reports.  And  one 
daily  newspaper  here  does  the  whole  job,  reaching  98% 
of  Altoona  families,  4  out  of  5  homes  in  this  $383-million 
metro  market  area. 

That's  the  ALTOONA  MIRROR,  of  course,  and  notable  in¬ 
creases  in  all  categories  of  ad  linage  in  1968  prove  we 
aren't  just  handing  you  a  line  when  we  say  advertisers 
like  the  response  they  get  from  advertising  in  the 

Mltoona  SRicror 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA’S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 
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We  start 
news 


Our  obligation  goes  beyond 
reporting  the  news.  In  the 
interests  of  improving  the 
community  which  we  serve, 
Thomas  Vail,  Plain  Dealer 
publisher  and  editor,  believes 
that  starting  community 
action  is  also  a  part  of  our 
obligation. 

As  Ohio’s  largest  news¬ 
paper,  we  have  helped  make 
things  happen. 

Things  like  the  launching 
of  CLEVELAND:  NOW!  - 
and  editorial  support  of  that 
program  and  of  Cleveland’s 
Mayor  Carl  Stokes.  Or,  a 
long-needed  review  of  Ohio’s 
juvenile  court  code. 

Or,  the  nine-year  rally 
which  resulted  in  Cleveland’s 
becoming  the  first  city  in  the 
world  to  link  its  major  air¬ 


port  with  the  central  business 
district  and  the  rest  of  the 
city  through  regularly  sched¬ 
uled  mass  transit. 

Or,  a  concerted  community 
effort  toward  the  wide-scale 
discovery,  treatment  and  pre¬ 
vention  of  venereal  disease 
in  our  area. 

Or,  The  Plain  Dealer  mine 
disaster  fund,  a  month-long 
drive  which  raised  more  than 
$120,000  for  the  families  of 
the  78  miners  lost  in  the 
Mannington,  W.  Va.,  tragedy. 

Or,  continuing  editorial 
coverage  of  war  profiteering 
which  resulted  in  the  passage 

IhePlam  Dealer  b 

THESEMITER. 


of  constructive  new  Federal 
legislation. 

Or,  our  series  to  keep  read¬ 
ers  aware  of  developments  in 
education  and  the  history  of 
coeducation.  The  subject  re¬ 
ceived  national  attention  in 
1968  as  Ivy  League  schools 
began  to  adopt  a  more  pro¬ 
gressive  posture. 

The  Plain  Dealer  does  more 
than  report  the  news.  We 
strive  to  help  start  some  of 
the  best  news  we  report.  'Ib 
start  our  community  and  all 
the  people  in  it. 

The  peopled  response? 
100,000  new  subscribers  in 
the  past  nine  years  have  made 
The  Plain  Dealer  the  first 
newspaper  in  Ohio  to  pass 
the  400,000  mark  in  daily 
circulation. 


To  start  Plain  Dealer  action  tomorrow,  contact  our  National  Representatives  today  and  learn  what  we  can  do  for  you  in  the  nation’s  6th  largest  state: 
Cresmer,  Woodward.  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee.  Inc.  Eastern  Resort  and  Travel  Representatives:  The  Corfield  Company.  New  York. 


Tornado  edition 
has  11,000  inches 
of  ads;  104  pages 

Oelweix,  Iowa 

A  104-page  Post-Tornado 
Progress  Edition  (May  15)  of 
the  Oelwein  Daily  Register 
marked  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  big  wind  that  ripped  this 
community,  damaging  800 
homes  and  85  business  houses 
and  uprooting  2,000  trees. 

Damage  was  estimated  at  $14 
million,  but  says  Lew  Warren, 
publisher  of  the  Register,  there 
was  miraculously  only  one  death 
here. 

Craig  Fratzke,  Regi.ster  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  reports  sub¬ 
stantially  over  11,000  inches  of 
advertising  in  the  13  full  size, 
eight-page  sections. 

Ad  selling  that  started  in 
February  was  accelerated  by  a 
policy  of  limited  sizes  with  a 
10  percent  discount  indicated 
with  sticker  on  the  layout  if 
approval  and  copy  were  received 
by  the  date  marked.  The  date 
was  set  a  few  days  after  each 
call  was  made. 

Only  full  pages  and  double 
trucks  as  well  as  halves,  quar¬ 
ters  and  eighths  could  Ije  pur¬ 
chased.  Small  advertisers  who 
couldn’t  afford  the  $40  minimum 
were  called  a  day  or  .so  before 
publication  and  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  pai'ticipate  in  a  co¬ 
operative  advertisement  for  $10. 

The  edition  conincidwl  with 
the  city’s  .Appreciation  Days 
designed  as  a  public  Thank  You 
to  neighlwrs  for  their  help  fol¬ 
lowing  the  disaster. 

2  1^  %  .  “The  new  No.  6  machine  will 

IMewsmen  hurt  be  a  high  quality  producer  of 

Bebkelkv,  Calif,  lightweight  newsprint  grades’’, 
Darj'l  Lembke,  Los  Angeles  said  R.  L.  Fraser,  resident  man- 
Times,  and  Don  Wegars,  San  ager  of  Powell  River  Division. 
Francisco  Chronicle,  received  For  more  than  100  years 
pellet  wounds  during  their  cov-  newsprint  has  been  manufac- 
erage  of  demonstrations  here  tured  by  forming  the  sheet  on  a 
May  15.  horizontal  screen.  In  the  new 


Caligaris  appointed 
to  succeed  Stanley 

The  retirement  of  Allen  L 
Stanley  as  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  General  Advertising 
Department  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Louis  C.  Caligaris  as 
his  successor  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  William  McKenna, 
director. 

Stanley’s  retirement,  effective 
June  30,  comes  after  38  years  of 


IITk*  ‘ll  process  the  newsprint  sheet  is 

i  OWCll  11.1  V0r  mill  formed  between  two  vertical 

screens,  which  provides  a 

gets  new  machine  number  of  advantages. 

e  1*1^9  •  a.  Surface  is  uniform 

for  light  print  „  . 

“  *  Both  sides  of  the  newsprint 

Vancouver,  B.  C.  sheet  have  an  identical  surface 
A  new  newsprint  machine  is  and  the  sheet  structure  is  more 
being  installed  at  the  Powell  uniform. 

River  Division  of  MacMillan  The  actual  “Verti-Forma” 
Bloedel  Limited  at  a  cost  of  unit  is  being  manufactured  in 
$10,000,000.  It  will  replace  the  Owen  Sound,  Ontario,  by  Black 
No.  6  newsprint  machine  and  Clawson-Kennedy  Limited,  de¬ 
will  have  a  width  of  224  inches  velopers  of  the  new  technique; 
and  a  speed  of  up  to  2,500  feet  and  the  remainder  of  the  ma- 
per  minute,  depending  on  grade  chine  is  being  supplied  largely 
of  newsprint  being  produced,  by  the  Dominion  Engineering 
Engineers  anticipate  that  the  Works  Ltd.  in  Montreal, 
technique  in  the  future  will  en-  • 

able  newsprint  machines  to  op-  ^  i 

erate  at  unprecedented  speeds  l»olclberg8  purchase 
in  excess  of  5,000  feet  per  min-  share  in  newspaper 
ute.  _ _ 


Scripps-Howard’s  Stin-Tnttl' 
at  Hollywood,  Florida. 

Lambos  replaces  Harry  G  'Ug 
who  has  been  appointed  gener:. 
advertising  manager  of  tl 
Cleveland  Press, 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 


...that’s  why  Baltimore 
^  department  stores 
y  place  74%  of  their 
newspaper  advertising 
in  The  Sunpapers  5 


I 


Now-covcr  California’s 
richest  metro  area  with 
local  roto. 


Mercury' 


Voice  of  UPI 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


board  grew  as  UPI  grew  and 
moved  to  its  present  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  Daily  News 
Building. 

V-J  day  was  one  of  the 
events  with  the  most  personal 
meaning  for  her — it  meant  her 
son,  a  sergeant,  would  be  com¬ 
ing  home  from  the  Pacific. 

Now  a  grandmother  of  two, 
Millie’s  blonde  hair  has  turned 
gray,  she  isn’t  teaching  any  of 
the  current  crop  of  reporters 
how  to  dance,  and  she  wishes 
some  of  the  male  newsmen 
would  cut  off  some  of  that  hair 
and  shave  off  the  beards. 

No  plans  to  retire 

But  the  cheery  voice  is  un¬ 
changed  and  there  are  no  plans 
for  Millie  to  retire. 

For  one  of  those  letters  for 
her  anniversary  party  was  from 
.Alexander  P.  Bock,  UPI  comp¬ 
troller,  secretary  and  assistant 
treasurer.  Bock  wrote  that  her 
“trial”  period  with  United 
Press  was  over  and  since  she 
probably  would  continue  to  “do 
as  fantastic  a  job  as  you  have 

over  all  the  years _ you  will  be 

happy  to  know  that  you  are  be¬ 
ing  transferred  to  the  roster  of 
permanent  employes.” 


Dailies  send  business  ^brass’ 
to  seminar  on  production  cost 


For  a  two-weeks  seminar  on 
Management  and  Costs  that  will 
embrace  discussion  of  new  pro¬ 
duction  methods  and  machinery, 
28  newspapers  of  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  are  sending  an  array  of 
general  management  executives 
to  the  .American  Press  Institute 
at  Columbia  Univei-sity,  New 
York. 

The  sessions  begin  Monday, 
June  2.  Members  of  the  seminar 
are: 

Edward  L.  Bennett,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  circulation  director, 
Record,  Hackensack,  N.J.,  and 
Morning  Call,  Paterson,  N.J. 

Norman  E.  Bourne,  business 
manager,  Post-Tribune,  Gary, 
Ind. 

William  C.  Boyne,  Metro-East 
Journal,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill, 

Richard  W.  Brecunier,  con¬ 
troller,  Waterloo  (la.)  Daily 
Courier. 

George  F.  Castino,  general 
business  manager,  Standard- 
Thnes,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

George  T.  Cull>ertson  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager. 
Mount  Vernon  (Ohio)  News. 

Waldo  C.  Dannenbrink,  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Daily  Messenger, 
Canandaigua,  N.Y. 


Arthur  Diaz,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Richard  E.  Fales,  general 
sales  executive.  United  Press 
International. 

Eugene  Fields,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Texarkana  (Ark.)  Ga¬ 
zette  and  Texarkana  DaUy 
News. 

Charles  N.  Fuller,  business 
manager,  Brockton  (Mass.) 
Enterprise. 

Alan  J.  Gould  Jr.,  assistant 
general  manager,  Pocono  Rec¬ 
ord,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

James  S.  Graham,  general 
manager,  Ithaca  (N.Y.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Robert  R.  Graham,  business 
manager.  State  Journal,  Lans¬ 
ing,  Mich. 

Edward  L.  Hoffman,  general 
manage!',  Trentonian,  Trenton, 
N.J. 

Damon  Lyons,  treasurer. 
Evening  News,  Salem,  Mass. 

Rollan  D.  Melton,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Speidel  Newspapers,  Reno, 
Nev, 

Billy  L.  Metcalf,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Daily  Report,  Ontario, 
Calif. 

Mason  E.  Nolan,  business 
manager,  Columbian,  Vancouv¬ 
er,  Wash. 


Evarts  W.  Opie  Jr.,  busi  css 
manager,  Staunton  (Va.)  L  ad- 
er  and  Sunday  News-Lead)  r. 

Rol)ert  H.  Rawlings,  ger  ral 
manager,  Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star- 
Journal  and  Pueblo  Chieftain. 

Richard  E.  Rumsey,  business 
manager,  Idaho  States-  mn, 
Boise. 

Jackson  B.  Skog,  business 
manager.  Green  Bay  (Wise.) 
Press-Gazette. 

Harlo  A.  Thompson,  publish¬ 
er,  Owatonna  (Minn.)  People's 
Press. 

Stephen  E.  Watkins,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  treasurer. 
New  Mexican,  Santa  Fe,  N  .M. 

Stewart  W.  Watt,  comptroller, 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald-Re¬ 
public. 

Cecil  D.  Wilson,  assistant 
business  manager,  Bangor 
(Me.)  Daily  News. 

Thomas  E.  Witherspoon,  pub- 
lisher,  Commercial-Review, 
Portland,  Ind. 


PR  man  promoted 
at  Republic  Steel 

Cleveland 
Henry  W.  Hopwood  has  been 
elected  vicepresident  public  re¬ 
lations  of  Republic  Steel  Corp. 
Hopwood,  associated  with  Re¬ 
public  since  1945,  has  been  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  since 
March,  1960. 


Chicago  fun  cH)^ 
says  Marvie^ 
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Aviation’s  chief  booster 
honored  on  eventful  night 


Nixon  group 
buys  Times 
at  Frankfort 


Ir.  was  a  benchmark  night  in 
dig  it  history,  and  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  New  York  could 
not  have  chosen  a  more  appro¬ 
priate  occasion  to  honor  Harry 
A.  Bruno,  who  is  retiring  as 
head  of  the  public  relations  firm 
that  has  done  so  much  to  pro¬ 
mote  aviation. 

On  a  clear  night,  looking  in 
botii  directions,  Bruno,  getting 
up  to  speak,  could  view  the 
wonder  of  man’s  success  in 
learning  to  outfly  the  birds. 

Astronauts  Thomas  P.  Staf¬ 
ford,  and  Eugene  A.  Cernan  had, 
within  the  hour,  swooped  within 
9.4  miles  of  the  moon. 

We  had  come  so  far  in  such 
a  short  time,  Bruno  said.  But  it 
was  the  speed  we  had  obtained 
in  flight  that  impressed  him. 

Bruno  had  seen  it  happen 
from  the  start.  Before  he  was  17 
he  made  a  successful  flight 
down  a  40-foot  cliff,  in  a  plane 
he  had  built  himself.  The  cliff 
was  near  his  New  Jersey  home 
and  he  had  soaked  the  ground 
with  water,  in  winter,  and  let 
it  freeze  so  the  plane  would  slide 
faster.  The  New  York  Times 
ran  a  story  about  it — a  boy  fly¬ 
ing  a  plane  for  265  yards. 

Out  of  World  War  I  with 


aviation  still  strong  on  his  mind, 
Bruno  had  gone  into  the  public 
relations  business,  to  promote 
the  efforts  of  others  in  aviation. 

He  recalled  that  the  late  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  had  of¬ 
fered  $50,000  to  anyone  who 
could  make  the  trip  by  air  from 
coast  to  coast.  But  they  had  to 
do  it  within  a  period  of  30  days. 
One  fellow  tried,  taking  off 
September  17  from  Shcepshead 
Bay,  Brooklyn.  As  he  headed 
west,  a  train  went  along,  keep¬ 
ing  him  company.  The  fellow 
made  the  trip,  Bruno  said,  but 
missed  out  on  the  money  because 
it  was  November  5  when  he  got 
to  Los  Angeles. 

“But  he  didn’t  care,”  Bruno 
said.  “He  said,  ‘Well,  I  made  it, 
didn’t  I?’  And  that  was  the  point 
— he  had  flown  an  airplane  coast 
to  coast.” 

When  Col.  Charles  A.  Lind¬ 
bergh  took  off  from  Roosevelt 
Field  in  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis, 
Bruno  was  there,  helping  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  flight  to  Paris,  and  it 
was  Bruno,  chasing  after  the 
craft,  a  fire  extinguisher  in  his 
hands,  who  watched  anxiously 
and  then  with  relief  as  the  small 
plane  cleared  the  trees  and 
houses  and  was  off  on  its 


epochal  fight. 

“The  early  aviators  were 
never  afraid,”  Bruno  said.  “It 
was  the  people  who  were  afraid. 
You  couldn’t  get  them  to  take 
both  feet  off  the  ground.  So  that 
became  our  task,  to  persuade 
them  to  lift  both  feet  and  trust 
to  flight.” 

Bruno  said  it  was  the  early 
newspaper  aviation  writers, 
who  did  much  to  get  people  to 
take  both  feet  off  the  ground. 

He  paid  tribute  to  the  Detroit 
News  for  helping  launch  one  of 
the  first  successful  passenger 
flight  services  in  1922,  between 
Cleveland  and  Detroit,  in  a  two- 
engine  flying  boat  that  seated 
about  eight  passengers. 

Bruno  said  the  forgotten 
people  in  aviation  are  women. 
He  saluted  Jacqueline  Cochran, 
a  guest  at  the  Advertising  Club 
dinner,  and  other  pioneer  women 
flyers.  He  predicted  that  a 
woman  would  soon  head  one  of 
the  big  airlines. 

Bruno  had  signed  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  become  a  consultant  for 
Grumman  Aircraft  Engineering 
Corp.,  and  will  devote  much  of 
his  time  to  a  biography  under 
the  working  title  of  “50  Years 
Behind  the  Scenes  in  Aviation.” 
He  is  scheduled  to  deliver  a 
series  of  lectures  under  the  same 
title. 

“I’m  leaving  my  company  in 
capable  hands,”  he  said.  “It  will 
carry  on  with  aviation  public¬ 
ity.” 


Frankfort,  Ind. 

The  Frankfort  Morning 
Times  has  been  sold  to  Nixon 
Newspaper  Associates,  it  was 
announced  by  Joe  H.  Nixon, 
who  will  become  president  of  the 
newspaper. 

John  E.  Mitchell,  Shelby 
County  farmer  and  former  state 
representative  and  director  of 
the  Indiana  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  will  become 
associate  publisher  of  the  Times 
on  June  1,  Nixon  said. 

Hetli  retires 


The  Times  was  founded  in 
1885  by  G.  Y.  Fowler  and  own¬ 
ership  has  been  in  the  Fowler 
family  ever  since. 

Tom  Heth  relinquishes  the 
duties  of  editor  and  publisher, 
positions  he  has  held  since  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law,  Ma.x 
Fowler,  in  1960.  But  he  will  re¬ 
main  a  director  of  the  Morning 
Times  Corporation. 

Nixon  Associates  publishes 
the  Michigan  City  News-Dis¬ 
patch,  Pern  Tribune,  Wabash 
Plain  Dealer,  and  Auburn  Er-- 
ning  Star  in  Indiana  and  the 
Hammond  (La.)  Star. 


“ANPA  Booth 
Marvie  Typeset-8” 
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The  award,  for  “long  and 
meritorious  stu  viee  to  the  news¬ 
paper  profession  and  the  com¬ 
munity,”  was  presented  at  the 
1969  Pennsylvania  Press  Con¬ 
ference  hy  Quinton  Beauge, 
general  manager,  William  import 
Sun-Gazette,  PNPA  president. 

Rentz  is  the  third  generation 
of  his  family  to  publish  the 
News.  His  gi-andfather,  Fred  L. 
Rentz,  was  publisher  until  his 
death  in  1946,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Jacob  F.  Ibrntz,  Rich¬ 
ard  Rentz’s  father. 

I'pon  his  father’s  death  in 
19.')4,  Richard  Rentz  t>ecame 
president  and  publisher.  He  had 
started  to  work  for  the  News  in 
19:i6  as  a  truck  driver.  Subse- 
(|Uently,  he  was  a  circulation 
assistant,  reporter,  assistant  to 
his  father,  general  manager, 
and  finally  assumed  the  top  ex¬ 
ecutive  position. 

He  is  not  the  first  member  of 
his  family'  to  receive  PNPA’s 
Distinguished  Service  Award. 
His  grandfather,  Fred  L.  Rentz, 
who  was  employed  by  the  News 
in  1882  as  a  printer’s  devil,  and 
worked  through  the  ranks  to 
iM'cmne  president  and  publisher, 
received  a  similar  citation  in 
1914. 


Federated  group 
names  Dorsey  as 
western  director 


Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Eugene  C.  Dorsey,  publisher 
of  the  Idaho  Statesman,  has 
been  elected  to  the  newly  created 
position  of  vicepresident.  West¬ 
ern  Division,  of  Federated  Pub¬ 
lications  Inc. 

The  new  position  was  created 
by'  Federated’s  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  following  the  firm’s  annual 
meeting  here  recently. 

Dorsey  will  have  supervi.sory 
responsibility  for  Federated’s 
Dailji  Oli/mpian  and  Bellinphnin 
Herald  in  Washington  State  as 
well  as  the  Idaho  Statesman. 
Dorsey  will  continue  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Statesman  and 
will  remain  in  Boise. 

All  directors  were  re-elected. 
They  include  Ewing  T.  Boles. 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Joseph  R. 
Chema,  Battle  Creek;  Henry  C. 
Hawk  III,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.; 
Robert  B.  Miller  Sr.,  Battle 
Creek;  Edgar  S.  Noland,  Co¬ 
lumbus;  John  A.  Scott,  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Ind. ;  Richard  B.  Thomas, 
Marion,  Ind.;  Louis  A.  Weil  Jr., 
Lansing,  Mich.;  Byron  I).  Scott, 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  Dorsey. 

All  officers  of  the  company 
were  re-elected  at  the  lx)ard 
meeting.  They  include  Miller, 
executive  chairman;  Weil,  pres¬ 
ident;  Chema,  vicepresident  and 
treasurer;  John  A.  Scott,  vice- 
president,  operations;  Dorsey; 
William  Saxton,  secretary,  and 
Lucille  Cody,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary. 

Other  Federated  newspapers 
include  the  State  Journal,  Lan¬ 
sing;  the  Enquirer  and  News. 
Battle  Creek;  the  Journal  & 
Courier,  Lafayette,  and  The 
Chronicle-Tribune,  Marion. 

Miller  reminded  stockholders 
that  Federated  Publications 
Inc.,  now  is  in  its  41st  year  as 
Cleveland  »  newspaper  publishing  group. 
William  C.  Treon,  makeup  , 

editor  and  assistant  news  editor 
□□  of  the  Plain  Healer,  has  been  |„  |>i,.|„rpn  poslh 
'  named  city  editor  by  Thomas 

Vail,  publisher  and  editor.  He  San  Franclsco 

succeeds  Russell  W.  Kane  who  Appointment  of  UPI  news- 
becomes  editor  of  the  PD  Sun-  pictures  managers  in  Sacra- 
day  Magazine,  replacing  Allan  mento  and  Honolulu  have  been 
A.  Arthur,  now  assistant  editor,  announced  by  Raymond  P. 

In  other  changes,  Arthur  L.  Maroney,  Pacific  Division  news- 
Milner  has  been  appointed  chief  pictures  editor.  Karl  J.  Kramer, 
of  the  news  copy  desk.  Gene  I.  newspictures  bureau  manager  in 
MaeroflF  has  been  named  an  as-  Honolulu,  is  transferred  to  Sac- 
sociate  editor  and  editorial  ramento  as  newspictures  bureau 


Kidder  paper  names 
Kolli  as  publisher 

Grand  Forks,  N.D. 
.Appointment  of  Ralph  S. 
Roth,  associate  publisher  of  the 
Grand  Forks  Herald,  as  pub¬ 
lisher  effective  July  1  has  lieen 
announced  by  M,  M.  Oppegard, 
publisher  and  president  of  the 
Grand  Forks  Herald  Inc.  Oppe¬ 
gard  will  retain  the  title  of 
president  but  Roth  will  In*  in 
direct  charge  of  the  newspaper’s 

_ operation.  On  the  day  Roth 

takes  over  as  publisher,  Oppe- 
gard  will  have  completed  40 
years  as  publisher  of  the  news- 
paper,  which  he  and  the  Ridder 

n  group  purcha.sed  July  I,  1929. 

Roth  has  been  associated  with 
the  Herald  since  September, 
JJ*  19.'>9,  as  general  manager  and 
later  as  associate  publisher.  He 
also  is  vicepresident  and  a  dir- 
ector  of  the  corporation.  He 
^^5  came  to  the  Herald  after  two 
years  in  an  executive  capacity 
with  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press. 


Oiieliiiie  triirk  driver 
bailed  as  piiblisber 

University  Park,  Pa. 

Richard  E.  Rentz,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  AVm’  Castle 
News,  received  the  191)9  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  .Award  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  .AsscK-iation  here  May 
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Betty  Canary  is  a  newspaper  columnist  whose  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  care  and  feeding  of  a  husband  and  five 
kids  read  like  a  comedy  script.  How  she  copes  with 
homemaking,  the  generation  gop,  foshion  and  foolish¬ 
ness  makes  entertaining  and  sometimes  educationol 
reading  for  newspaper  readers  across  the  country.  Betty 
hos  a  woy  with  humor  and  words  that  often  carries  a 
message  os  well  as  o  lough.  Her  three-times-a-week 
column  is  port  of  "For  Women,"  the  Women's  Service 
from  Newspoper  Enterprise  Association.  Reod  o  few 
releases  Conory  is  catching 


Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
lias  new  eitv  editor 


BEHY  CANARY  BETTY  CANARY 


tHtiUmiSl  ASSOCIATION  NSW  YOAK/CLSVSLAND 


Ci  RTis  Block,  former  VVl 
sports  writer — named  senior 
sports  editor  of  NBC  Press  and 
Publicity  department. 


Nick  Stavriotis,  formerly  of 
European  Stars  &  Stripes  — 
joined  Pacific  Stars  &  Stripes 
copy  desk. 

*  «  * 

Dr.  Richard  H.  Logan  III, 
professor  of  journalism — re¬ 
turns  to  Mississippi  State  Col¬ 
lege  for  Women  from  Southwest 
Texas  State  College  in  San 
Marcos,  Tex. 


GET  YOUR  TIE  in  control  Lawrence  Guelfo  III,  comptroller,  Baton 
Rou9e  (La.)  State  Times  and  Advocate,  seems  to  be  telling  Donald 
Maul,  comptroller,  Buffalo  Courier-Express  during  conference  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers  in  Ottawa,  Canada. 
Thomas  Wood,  secretary-treasurer,  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution 
gets  laugh  out  of  tactic,  while  Frank  Russell,  right,  business  manager, 
Indianapolis  Star  and  News,  and  program  chairman,  looks  quizzical. 


Blaine  Littcll,  a  former 
Xew  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
Denver  Post  reporter — now  an 
NBC  News  correspondent  in 
Saigon.  In  the  fall  he  will  be 
a  roving  reporter  for  the  net¬ 
work  in  Africa. 


JACKSON  W.  TARVER,  president 
Atlanta  Newspapers,  Inc.,  has 
been  elected  a  trustee  of  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment,  a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan  re¬ 
search  and  educational  organiza¬ 
tion  of  200  businessmen  and 
Thomas  C.  Langdon,  a  copy  educators, 

editor  at  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 

Press  for  43  years — retired  to 
new  home  in  Tucson,  Arizona. 


i.sory 
ited’s 
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James  D.  Mitchell  Jr. —  Ed  Harris,  formerly  sports 
from  advertising  salesman  to  editor  of  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
promotion  manager  of  the  C/teZ-  Journal — named  executive 
sea  (Mass.)  Record.  sports  editor;  Ben  Byrd — to 

*  •  •  sports  editor;  Russ  Bebb — to 

Les  Ritchie — promoted  to  assistant  sports  editor. 

assistant  advertising  director  of  *  *  * 

the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Sun,  Daryl  Hall,  Lawrence 

*  *  *  (Kans.)  Journal — elected  chair- 

JOHN  B.  Mauro,  former  dir-  man  of  the  Kansas  Associated 

ector  of  marketing  for  Katz  Press  Wire  Editors  Association. 
Newspaper  Sale.s — named  re-  *  *  ♦ 

search  director  of  the  Tampa  RICHARD  Murphy — from  edi- 
(Fla.)  Tribune  and  Times.  torial  clerk  to  police  reporter 

*  *  *  at  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In- 

Sandra  Blakeslee,  Xew  quirer;  Jack  Lloyd — from  gen- 

Ynrk  Times  science  writer — a  eral  assignment  to  feature 
certificate  of  commendation  writer,  in  the  entertainment  sec- 
from  the  American  Academy  of  tion;  William  Hall — resigned 
General  Practice  for  her  reports  as  racing  editor. 
al)out  the  family  physician.  *  ♦  ♦ 

*  ♦  •  Jack  Illan  of  the  Cedar 

John  E.  McInerney,  a  for-  Rnpuls  (Iowa)  riareZZe— elected 

mer  New  Rochelle  (N.Y.)  chairman  of  the  Iowa  Assoc- 
Standard-Star  and  Pacific  Stars  iaied  Press  Managing  Editors 
&  Stripes  reporter — now  man-  .Association. 
aging  editor  of  Travel  Manage-  •  •  • 

ment  Newsletter^  ^  James  .M.  Ward  Jr.,  adver¬ 

tising  manager  of  the  Tusca- 
Bob  Kelly — from  the  McAl-  Utosa  (Ala.)  News — promoted 
ester  (Okla.)  Daily  Democrat  to  vicepresident  for  advertising 
to  photography  staff  of  the  and  .sales;  T.  Wayne  Towns- 
Pampa  (Tex.)  Daily  News.  circulation  manager — 

*  *  *  named  vicepi*esident  in  charge 

Don  Rice,  acUng  city  editor  of  production;  Norman  H. 

of  the  Oklahoma  Journal — now  Bassett,  executive  editor- 
city  editor.  Former  news  editor,  named  a  vicepresident. 


Playboy  iiiugaziiie  adds 
4  to  editorial  staff 

Playboy  magazine  has  ap¬ 
pointed  several  editorial  staff 
members. 

Michel  Silva  has  lieen  named 
special  projects  editor;  Steven 
Aronson,  assistant  fiction  edi¬ 
tor;  David  Platt,  assistant 
fashion  e«litor;  and  Craig  Vet¬ 
ter,  staff  writer. 

Silva  comes  from  Careers  To¬ 
day,  where  he  was  executive  ed¬ 
itor.  He  started  his  journalistic 
career  as  a  reporter  on  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Aronson  ser\’ed  at  Random 
House,  as  assistant  editor  and 
drama  editor.  He  had  worked 
as  a  reporter  on  the  Detroit 
News. 

Platt  previously  served  as  ed¬ 
itor  of  .Men's  Itazaar,  and  fur¬ 
nishings  editor  of  Daily  News 
Record. 

Vetter  was  a  senior  editor  at 
Careers  Today.  He  previously 
was  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
Sunset. 


Joseph  1).  Fontana  has 
joined  the  Home  News  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  of  New  Brunswick,  N. 
J.,  as  personnel  manager.  He 
will  succeed  Miss  Anne  F. 
Lester,  personnel  director,  when 
she  retires  later  this  year. 


t  fay- 
mas. 
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‘■H  alumni  honored 

Three  alumni  of  the  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  received  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Journalism  Alumni 
Awards  May  16  for  “dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  journal¬ 
ism.”  They  are  James  R.  Boylan, 
class  of  ’51,  editor  of  the 
Columbia  Journalism  Review; 
Stuart  H.  Loory,  class  of  ’58, 
White  House  correspondent  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times;  and 
Dallas  S.  Townsend,  class  of  ’41, 
staff  correspondent  for  CBS 
News. 


“The  bigger  they  comey 
the  harder  they  fair' 

This  old  adage  could  well  serve  as  the 
only  known  actuarial  table  for  anyone 
faced  with  a  lawsuit  for  libel,  slander, 
piracy,  plagiarism,  invasion  of  privacy 
or  copyright  violations.  But  this  doesn't 
mean  that  small  businesses  are  immune 
to  large  damage  suits.  Large  or  small, 
those  in  the  communications  industry 
tire  considered  fair  game  for  anyone  with 
a  grievance.  How  do  you  protect  your¬ 
self?  With  an  Employers  Special  Excess 
Insurance  Policy.  Simply  decide  on  the 
amount  you  could  afford  in  case  of  a 
judgment  against  you,  and  we'll  cover 
any  excess.  For  details  and  rates,  write 
to.  Dept.  C,  EMPLOYERS  REIN¬ 
SURANCE  CORP.,  21  West  lOth, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64103;  New  York,  1 1 1 
John;  San  Francisco,  220  Montgomery; 
Chicago,  173  W.  Jackson;  Atlanta,  34 
Peachtree,  N.E. 


^  AND  COMfANy 


Jerry  Bullis — from  copy  ed¬ 
itor,  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enter¬ 
prise,  to  a.ssistant  wire  editor, 
Pensacola  (Fla.)  News-Journal. 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


Thomas  C.  Litet,  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman  for  the  Beverly 
(Slass.)  Times — to  assistant 
cliissified  advertising  manager, 
Essex  County  Newspapers, 
Gloucester,  Mass. 


Jeff  Gilla.spy,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  EZAZiarZ  (Ind.)  Truth 
— elected  president  of  the  In¬ 
diana  Associated  Press  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors  Association, 


(SIS)  I33-30I« 
RALEIGH,  N.C. 

inz  McDonald  lane 


Larry  Jinks?,  Miami  (Fla.)  Gene  Anthony— from 
Herald — elected  president  of  the  WBOY-tv,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va., 
Associated  Press  .Association  of  to  editor  of  the  Salem  (W.Va.) 
Florida.  Herald. 
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[  pr/todex  MBECTOBY  Ol  PRESS  C0HTACT5 


“PR/Index”  is  a  new  E&P  fea¬ 
ture  published  for  the  convenience 
of  editors  and  others  in  the  news¬ 
rooms  of  the  nation. 

Recog^iizing  the  role  of  public 
relations  contacts  for  business 
and  industry  in  providing  the 
press  with  current  information 
relating  to  news  and  features,  we 
are  confident  that  reg^ular  weekly 
publication  of  such  a  directory 
will  prove  a  convenience  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press.  We  are  sure, 
as  the  listings  grow,  that  they 
will  replace  the  hodge-podge  of 
cards  and  mimeographed  “con¬ 
tact”  lists  that  clutter  city  desks 
across  the  land. 

The  list,  indexed  by  subject 
matter,  is  published  as  advertis¬ 
ing  by  the  companies  and  or¬ 
ganizations  named,  on  a  13-con¬ 
secutive-week  basis,  and  Editor  & 
Publisher  appreciates  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  E&P’s  thorough  cover¬ 
age  of  newspapers  and  the  Press. 


AEROSPACE  &  DEFENSE 


RCA  DEFENSE  ELECTRONIC  PRODUCTS:  For 
information  on  Communications  &  Electronics; 
Television — military  and  space;  Apollo — radar, 
communications  and  electronics;  Radars — space 
snd  tactical;  Avionics — military  and  commer¬ 
cial — Contact  Nicholas  F.  Pensiero,  Manager, 
Public  Affairs,  RCA  DEP,  Marne  Highway, 
Moorastown  NJ.  08057,  Bldg.  108-112.  Tele¬ 
phone  (609)  235-8383. 


AGRICULTURE 


FARM  FACTS  &  PHOTOS— Photos,  slides,  mo¬ 
tion  footage,  background  information  on  farm 
equipment  and  mechanized  farming.  B&W 
prints  readily  available;  others  may  take  a  little 
longer.  Dept.  382-EP,  New  Holland  Div.  of 
Sperry  Rand.  New  Holland,  Pa.  17557.  (717-354- 
2121).  We're  never  too  busy  to  check  the  file! 


DATA  MANAGEMENT 
AND  DISPLAY  SYSTEMS 


SANDERS  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — Information  on 
data  management  and  display  systems  and 
computer  peripheral  equipment — the  fastest 
growth  segment  of  the  economy — and  how  they 
break  information  bottlenecks  in  more  than  20 
major  markets.  Ray  Hall,  PR  Manager,  95  Canal 
Street,  Nashua.  N.  H.  03060.  (603)  885-2817. 


_ FOOD _ 

DAIRY  FOODS — Food  page  features,  recipes 
and  photos,  featuring  milk  and  other  dairy 
products  on  a  non-brand  basis — for  all  occa¬ 
sions,  family  to  festive.  American  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Dairy  Foods  Publicity  Department,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  Illinois  60M6. 
(312)  782-4916. 
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FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS 


MEXICAN  NATIONAL  TOURIST  COUNCIL— 
Information,  photos  and  research  help  on  all 
nonpolitical  aspects  of  Mexican  life — and  assist¬ 
ance  on  working  trips.  Contact  PR  Dir. 
Peter  Celliers,  or  Ernest  Silverman  (economics), 
Carol  Zaiser  (tourism],  Daniel  Canning  (cul¬ 
tural)  at  677  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York —  (212) 
755-7212.  Chicago,  Zana  Robbins  at  One  East 
Wacker  Dr.— (313)  329-9292.  Los  Angeles, 

Bud  Lewis  at  8741  Sunset  Blvd. — (213)  OL 
5-9242. 


FRANCHISING 


GENERAL  BUSINESS  SERVICES.  INC.— Fran¬ 
chising  is  America's  new  glamor  industry.  GBS, 
in  45  states,  specializes  in  services  to  small 
businesses.  Franchise  facts,  leads:  Marvin  Meyn, 
GBS.  7401  Wise.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.C.  20014 
(301)  656-0123. 


HELICOPTERS 


COPY,  PHOTOS  AND  FEATURES  ON  BELL 
military  and  commercial  helicopters  in  use 
throughout  the  world.  Bell  is  world's  largest 
producer  with  more  than  12,000  units  delivered 
to  all  U.S.  Military  Services  and  civil,  business 
and  industry  users  in  the  U.S.  and  more  than 
50  Free  World  countries.  Write  or  call:  Larry 
M.  Hayes,  public  relations  director.  Bell  Heli¬ 
copter  Co.,  P.O.  Box  482,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas 
76101,  Phono  817-280-2435. 


INSURANCE 


ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— In- 
formation  on  automobile,  boatowners,  home- 
owners,  health,  life  insurance;  traffic  safety, 
driver  education,  travel.  Contact  Raymond  P, 
Ewing,  Assistant  Public  Affairs  Director,  Allstate 
Plaza,  Northbrook,  III.  Phone  (312)  291-5086. 


TO:  Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  New  York 

Please  insert  the  following  copy,  beginning  in  the  next  issue,  for . 

(Minimum  13  consecutive)  weekly  issues,  in  PR/INDEX,  and  invoice  at 
the  lowest  appropriate  rate,  under  category  hearing: . 

COPY: 


This  hereby  authorizes  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  publish  copy  indicated 
in  "PR/INDEX”  at  frequency  and  rates  indicated  below. 


NAME . COMPANY  . 

ADDRESS  . 

RATES;  Six-line  minimum  insertion  @  $3  per  line,  for  13  consecutive  issues,  $234. 
$2.90  per  line,  per  insertion  for  individual  listings  above  minimum  up  to  five 
inches.  $2.80  per  line,  per  insertion  for  additional  listings  of  more  than  five 
inches.  26-time  contract  earns  5%  discount  off  gross;  52-time  contract 
earns  10%  discount  gross  billing.  (6-lines,  13-times,  $234;  6-lines,  26- 
times,  $444.60;  6-lines,  52-times,  $M2.40.) 
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AN  UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  GUIDE  TO  MAJOR  NEWS  SOURCES  TO 
PROVIDE  INFORMATION,  CHECK  NEWS  AND  FEATURE  RELEASES 


CONNECTICUT  GENERAL  INSURANCE 
CORP'^RATION — Background  on  latest  trends 
fi  estate  planning,  mutual  funds,  variable  and 
guaranteed  income  pension  plans,  insurance 
‘mass  marketing,"  individual  and  group  life 
)nd  hnalth  insurance,  casualty  and  property  in- 
Hiranco,  and  common  stock,  mortgage  and 
tal  estate  investing.  Call  Richard  G.  Claeys, 
Supervisor,  Public  Relations,  Hartford,  Conn. 
06115.  Phono  (2031  242-4422. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMER¬ 
ICA — Information  on  insurance  coverages,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  innovations  in  the  areas 
of  rehabilitation,  MEND  and  the  INA  MEND 
Institute;  safety;  loss  prevention  control  and 
defensive  driving;  and  all  lines  of  property, 
liability,  life,  health  and  accident  insurance. 
Contact:  Stephan  R.  Lawrence,  Director  of 
Public  Relations,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  19101. 


INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE— 

Prompt,  authoritative  information  on  automobile, 
home  and  other  forms  of  property  and  liability 
insurance  through  a  network  of  twelve  offices 
located  around  the  country.  For  a  Fact  Book 
about  insurance,  write  to  the  Institute  at  110 
William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038.  For 
answers  to  your  questions  about  property  and 
lability  insurance,  call  (212)  233-7650. 


NATIONAL  ASSN.  OF  INDEPENDENT  INSUR¬ 
ERS — Spokesman  for  largest  segment  of  auto 
insurers  in  U.  S.  (480  affiliated  companies) 
Principal  source  of  information  on  all  facets  of 
business.  NAII  staff  and  member  company 
offices  provide  personal  service  to  news  media. 
Vestal  Lemmon,  Pres.,  Roger  Dove,  VP-PR:  30  W. 
Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60603.  Tel.  (312) 
263-6038. 


PETROLEUM 


HUMBLE  OIL  &  REFINING  CO.— Got  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  Humble?  Need  a  photo  of  oil  opera¬ 
tions?  Contact  Arch  Smith,  Head,  Media  Re¬ 
lations,  800  Boll,  Houston  77001,  (713)  221- 
4376  or  Bleu  Beathard,  Media  Relations,  30 
Rockefeller  Plasa,  New  York  City  10020,  (212) 
974-3620. 


RAILROADS 


UNION  PACIFIC — nows,  features  and  photos, 
b&w  and  color,  on  railroad,  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  natural  resources  development  in  western 
U.  S.  Details  of  the  Golden  Spike  Centennial 
during  1969.  E.  C.  Schafer,  1416  Dodge  St., 
Omaha.  Neb.  68102.  Phone  (402)  271-3258 


TRAVEL-TOURISM 


MONTREAL'S  MAN  AND  HIS  WORLD  — news, 
features,  photos  (b&w/Color)  35-nation  expo¬ 
sition  incl.  USSR,  Franco,  Czechoslovakia,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Spain— on  site  of  Expo  67.  Wolcott,  Carl¬ 
son  &  Co.,  485  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10022.  Phone  (212)  755-5530. 


WESTERN  CANADA 

CITY  OF  EDMONTON,  Industrial  Development 
Department — news,  features,  photos  jb&w/ 
Color)  on  economic  and  resource  development, 
travel,  sports  hunting,  fishing  in  the  fabulous 
North.  F.  J.  Hutton,  Publicity  Officer,  City 
Hall  Edmonton  15,  Alberta,  Canada.  Phone 
(403)  424-0211. 


WOOD  PRODUCTS 

AMERICAN  WOOD  COUNCIL— Information 
on  all  wood  products  for  new  home  construc¬ 
tion,  remodeling,  home  projects.  Material  suit¬ 
able  for  real  estate,  home  furnishing,  special 
sections.  Jim  Plumb.  Burson-Marsteller,  866  Third 
Ave.,  N.Y.C.  10022  (212)  752-8610. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  EXECUTIVES:  Shouldn't  your  company  be  listed  in  PR/Index?  Write  E&P  for  complete  details  and  rates. 


Roving  newsman  closes  Hank  Warner,  who  becomes 

,  ,  general  executive  in  press  in- 

llie  eountry-eity  gap  formation  until  his  retirement 

Tom  Allan,  roving  reporter  and  in  January  1970.  Warner  joined 
photographer  for  the  Omaha  CBS  in  1943. 

World-Herald,  has  been  named  Harry  V,  Coren  will  succeed 
1969  “Nebraska  Journalist  of  Leonard  Spinrad  as  executive 
the  Year”  by  the  professional  editor.  Spinrad  is  joining  CBS 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Inc.  as  director  of  corporate 
A  World-Herald  staff  member  information, 
for  more  than  20  years,  Allan  Edward  Reynolds  succeeds 
travels  50,000  to  60,000  miles  a  Feeney  as  associate  director, 
year  through  Nebraska  and  ad-  p^ess  information,  and  Gerald 
joining  states.  S.  Collins  succeeds  Reynolds  as 

“His  stories  reflect  a  genuine  assistant  dii-ector,  press  infor- 
interest  in  people,  a  willingness  mation. 

to  involve  himself  in  their  tri-  Feeney  joined  CBS  Television 
umphs  and  tragedies,  and  a  Network  Press  Information  as 
pride  in  the  Midlands  and  its  manager  of  trade  and  business 
people,”  said  the  citation,  news  in  May  1957. 

“His  attention  to  the  folks  in  • 

rural  and  small-town  Nebraska  chapel  meeting 

has  helped  to  bridge  the  gap  ^  .*  i 

between  big  city  Nebraskans  and  costs  llllioil  5*40^.  I Z 
their  rural  neighbors.”  ^  Detroit 

Allan  is  a  native  of  Scotland  Mailers  Union  No.  40  of 
who  came  to  Oxford,  Neb.,  at  the  International  Typographical 
the  age  of  9.  Union  was  ordered  to  reimburse 

the  Detroit  \etre  for  labor  costs 
*  due  to  a  prolonged  chapel  meet- 

Harry  Feeney  lieads 

CBS  press  section  p  '^‘‘7 /Ilf 

*  P.  Miller  ruled  that  the  union  s 

Promotions  in  the  CBS  Tele-  illegal  work  stoppage  the  night 
vision  Network  Press  Informa-  of  September  10-11,  1968  had 
tion  Department,  New  York,  forced  the  publisher  to  pay  ad- 
were  announced  by  Charles  S.  ditional  overtime  wages  of 
Steinberg,  vicepresident,  public  $651.18.  His  award  to  the  pub- 
information.  lisher  was  $462.1*2 — the  differ- 

Harry  J.  Feeney  is  director  ence  between  what  it  would  have 
of  press  information,  succeed-  cost  and  no  interruption. 


In  spring  an  editor  turns 
his  pages  over  to  youth 


PETER  LANCE  (cenfer)  receives  Sevellon  Brown  Memorial  Award 
for  the  Newport  |R.I.)  Daily  News  for  "distinguished  and  meritorious 
public  service."  Lance,  21,  a  native  of  Newport  and  a  journalism 
student  at  Northeastern  University,  Boston,  wrote  a  series  on  sub¬ 
standard  housing  in  Newport  while  working  for  the  Daily  News  last 
year.  Managing  Editor  James  G.  Edward  of  the  Daily  News  (left) 
entered  the  series  in  the  competition.  Ves  Sprague,  (right)  managing 
editor  of  the  Pawtucket  (R.l.)  Times,  made  the  presentation  at  the 
meeting  of  the  New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association. 

Weekly  marks  100th  year 


The  Rockport  (Tex.)  Pilot, 
weekly  newspaper  and  the  only 
newspaper  in  Aransas  County 
celebrated  its  100th  anniversary 
with  the  publication  of  a  46- 
page  centennial  edition. 

In  1940  ownership  of  the 
Pilot  passed  to  Jack  Blackwell, 
son  of  the  publisher,  who  re¬ 
tained  ownership  until  April  1, 
1946,  when  R.  Roy  Woods  and 
Roy  V.  Rogero  purchased  the 
paper  and  took  possession  on  the 
77th  anniversary  of  the  paper. 
The  Pilot  has  been  published 
in  many  different  locations 
which  have  proved  too  difficult 
to  locate.  However,  Woods  and 
Rogero  operated  the  plant  in  the 
building  w'here  the  Rockport 
Electric  Co,  was  located  for 
many  years  and  recently  sold  to 
Corky’s  Restaurant,  After  a 
short  time  the  Pilot  moved  next 
door,  south,  into  the  Henry 
Schmidt  building. 

Woods,  a  native  of  Seguin, 
learned  the  printing  trade  in 
Seguin  Gazette-Bulletin  and 
moved  to  San  Antonio  in  1945 
where  he  was  employed  by  the 


San  Antonio  Express  and  Texas 
Type  Foundry  before  moving  to 
Rockport, 

Rogero,  a  native  of  St,  Augus¬ 
tine,  Florida,  came  to  San  Anto¬ 
nio,  in  1930  and  worked  for  var¬ 
ious  printing  plants  in  that  city 
until  May,  1943,  w'hen  he  entered 
the  U,S,  Air  Corps,  He  was  dis¬ 
charged  in  August,  1945,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  work  at  the  American 
Printers  in  San  Antonio,  He 
also  worked  for  Texas  Type 
Foundry  before  entering  into 
naitnership  with  Woods, 

The  six  employes  and  two 
owners  have  a  total  of  240  years 
experience  in  weekly  newspaper 
work, 

• 

Newsprint  salesman 

L,  J,  Schroeder,  vice  president 
of  Kruger  Pulp  and  Paper 
Sales,  announces  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Frank  L,  Brock  as 
sales  representative  for  the 
newsprint  division.  He  will 
cover  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land,  He  was  formerly  with  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany. 


JOURNAL- 


Lawrence,  Mass,  A  page  one  editorial  intro- 
Youth  was  the  theme  and  duced  the  edition  to  c<  nven- 
youth  was  the  producer  of  the  tional  readers  with  these  words; 
60-page  annual  spring  edition  “This  is  the  era  of  yoath-^ 
of  the  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune,  surging,  soaring,  daring,  chal- 
Twenty-seven  of  the  46  ar-  lenging,  determined  on  change, 
tides  were  produced  by  the  Youth  is  skeptical.  Youth  sees 
under-30  generation.  Staffers  traditional  standards  of  Imnuui 
under  25  were  conspicuous  con-  behavior  as  obsolete.  Youth  is 
tributors  and  so  were  teenagers,  striving  for  different  standards, 
notably  every  high  school  editor  Youth  is  crashing  the  cstab- 
in  the  newspaper’s  territory.  lished  order.  Youth’s  ideas, 
The  over-30  generation  made  youth’s  purpose  pain  and  puzzle 
contributions,  too,  always  about  its  elders.  ,  .  With  this  thought 
youth,  but  with  emphasis  on  in  mind,  this  special  edition  is 
traditional  or  conventional  devoted  to  youth.  .  ,  You  elders 
youth  on  the  theory  that  the  who  read  it  may  be  shocked  by 
remakers  of  this  sorry  scheme  the  views  expressed  in  the  con- 
of  things  do  not  constitute  a  tent.  But  it  is  illuminating  and 
majority  of  the  adolescent  gen-  perhaps  prophetic,  for  the  youth 
eration.  that  speaks  today  wdll  be  the 

The  generation  gap  was  ex-  adult  generation  that  builds 
amined,  defined,  denied.  History  tomorrow’s  establishment  that 
was  turned  to,  to  prove  youth-  another  generation  of  youth  will 
ful  revolt  is  traditional.  challenge,” 

An  under-25  staffer  produced  • 

an  essay  to  prove  that  Ameri-  Gordon  80ld  Stock 
can  society  is  a  “huge  attentive  e  Ipavinff  Hoe 
emptiness.”  Another  under-25  leaving  Iloe 

staffer  described  the  generation  Arthur  Gordon,  former  presi- 
gap  as  a  creation  of  the  press,  dent  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  has  noti- 
Still  another  under-25  staffer  fied  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
declared  the  youthful  ferment  Commission  that  he  sold  the 
was  caused  because  “youth  was  major  part  of  his  Hoe  shares  in 
sick  of  the  ‘Kill  a  Commie  for  .\pril. 

Christ’  routine.”  Gordon  resigned  as  president 

A  teenage  editor  proclaimed  of  Hoe,  the  printing  press 
that  youth  could  reform  the  builder,  on  April  2. 
world.  Another  teen  editor  de-  Oo  May  9,  Gordon  mailed  a 
dared  that  revolution  is  the  form  to  the  SEC  reporting  that 
natural  reaction  to  oppression.  he  sold  2,460  of  his  direct  and 
“Pot”  and  protest  got  thor-  indirect  holdings  of  Hoe  Class 
ough  examination.  Campus  out-  stock  and  730  shares  of  Hoe 
breaks  were  defended  and  de-  commom  This  reduced  his  direct 
nounced.  “Unisex”  was  clinic-  indirect  holdings  to  400  ‘A 
ally  examined  in  terms  of  ward-  shares  and  250  common  sham 
robe.  “Rock”  got  penetrating  The  sales,  he  reported,  were  be- 
attentibn.  So  did  “mod”  enter-  April  14  and  April  28. 

tainment.  An  under-25  staffer,  8*^  accompanying  letter,  he 

recently  a  campus  “flower  girl,”  wrote  the  SEC:  “Having  re- 
edited  and  produced  appropriate  signed  as  president  and  director 
poems;  for  instance:  &  C®-  ^s  of  April  2. 

1969,  I  am  not  sure  such  reports 
ISIOIS  are  required.  However,  to  avoid 

md  Persian  problems,  I  am  reporting 

my  stock  transactions. 

f  lore  * 

I  Agency  consoliflates 

^ l^rkles  media  buying  offices 

\ile  and  A1  Paul  Lefton  Company. 

»p  around  with  offices  in  New  York,  Phils- 

chairs  and  delphia  and  Los  Angeles,  ha.s  re-f 

rug  your  organized  its  media  staff  and  fa-' 

pened  cilities.  The  media  department.- 

'*  ago  which  had  been  evenly  divided! 

r  itself  clean  among  the  agency’s  three  olIices.L 

I  and  winter’s  will  be  based  in  New  York,  with 
Geri  Flynn  as  media  director, 
and  William  Fichelis  as  medii 
cas  illustrated  by  manager, 

der-25  antics,  at  Geri  Flynn  joined  Lefton  twe 
in  solemn  con-  years  ago  from  Dancer- Fitx- 
gerald-Sample. 
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mistletffe  and  persian 
night 

think  that  I  lore 
you 

and  the  sky  is 
blue  Mack  sparkles 
friends  smile  and 

sleep  around 
on  broken  chairs  and 
the  rug  your 
IhhHs  dampened 
days  ago 

was  licking  itself  clean 
from  birth  and  winter's 
touch.  .  . 

The  edition  was  illustrated  by 
pictures  of  under-25  antics,  at 
play,  at  work,  in  solemn  con¬ 
templation. 
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Montana 

((  mtinued  from  page  9) 

lerprising  reporters  with  an  in- 
leres  in  photography.  In  Mis¬ 
soula,  for  example,  two  staff 
neni  »er8  were  paid  by  the  print 
fjr  photos  taken  with  their  own 
cam*  ras  and  developed  in  their 
own  darkrooms. 

Each  paper  now  has  its  own 
engraving  or  offset  equipment. 
Darkrooms  have  been  added  and 
modernized,  quality  photograph¬ 
ic  equipment  has  been  purchased 
ind  full-time  photographic  per¬ 
sonnel  have  been  employed. 
Training  programs  have  been 
established  to  develop  combina¬ 
tion  reporter-photographers. 

Other  newsroom  additions 
have  been  made.  Before  Lee,  the 
Associated  Press  news  wire  and 
its  mail-order  photo  service 
were  the  only  outside  news 
sources  utilized.  The  new  owners 
replaced  the  mail-photo  service 
with  AP  Photofax  and  supple¬ 
mented  the  AP  with  the  New 
York  Times  News  Service.  Crea¬ 
tion  of  the  Lee  State  Bureau 
complemented  AP  state  cover¬ 
age. 

Staffs  enlarged 

News  staffs  have  been  ex¬ 
panded  and  improved.  The 
Gazette  news  staff  has  increased 
from  18  in  1959  to  29,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Duane  (Doc)  Bowler,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor. 

“Every  department  was 
strengthened  by  additional  and 
better  qualified  people,”  he  said. 

The  Missoulian’s  news  staff 
has  increased  from  12  to  18, 
despite  the  absorption  of  the 
Sentinel  staff  in  1967.  Executive 
editor  Edward  Coyle  says  the 
paper  has  added  a  photogra¬ 
pher,  a  farm  editor,  a  Sunday 
editor,  a  dayside  reporter,  a  re¬ 
ceptionist-librarian,  a  photolab 
employe  and  a  women’s  editor  to 
the  newsroom  in  the  past  10 
years. 

Since  duplicated  positions 
were  eliminated  following  dis- 
rontinuation  of  the  Daily  Post 
in  Butte,  the  news  staff  of  the 
Montana  Standard  has  ex¬ 
panded  by  two,  according  to  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  Bert  Gaskill. 
Helena  and  Livingston  staffs 
have  remained  about  the  same 
size  but  have  improved  in 
quality. 

Working  conditions  also  have 
improved.  The  Lee  wage  and 
salary  program  stresses  merit 
rather  than  seniority.  Depart¬ 
ment  heads  have  authority  to 
give  raises  when  they  consider 
them  justified.  A  job-description 
system  allows  additional  com¬ 
pensation  for  additional  respon¬ 
sibility. 


many  bright  young  men  aren’t 
going  to  wait  around  while  we 
unclog  the  arteries,”  Schermer 
said. 

Wage  scales  are  among  the 
highest  in  the  state.  Coyle  re¬ 
calls  that  a  beginning  reporter 
with  a  college  degree  received 
about  $85  a  week  under  Ana¬ 
conda  management.  Now,  the 
Missoulian  starts  its  college- 
trained  reporters  at  a  minimum 
of  $119  a  week.  The  average 
desk  editor  with  experience  was 
making  $125  a  week  a  decade 
ago  at  the  Missoulian,  today  the 
same  position  and  experience 
earn  about  $160. 

Pay  scales 

At  the  Billings  Gazette,  col¬ 
lege-trained  reporters  start  at 
$130  per  month,  with  increases 
to  $165  within  the  first  18 
months,  depending  on  perform¬ 
ance.  A  reporter  can  beef  up 
his  salary  to  as  high  as  $195 
through  merit  increases. 

New  ideas  in  personnel  pro¬ 
curement  have  emerged.  At  a 
recent  meeting,  Montana  Lee 
editors  decided  that  two  nersons 
should  be  hired  and  trained  as 
supernumeraries,  so  Lee-trained 
replacements  would  be  available 
when  regular  positions  are  va¬ 
cated. 

Lee  employes  have  a  pension 
plan  and  may  participate  in  a 
savings  program  in  which  the 
management  matches  employe 
deposits. 

Professional  communications 
among  newspapers  are  encour¬ 
aged.  Department  heads  meet 
periodically  with  their  counter¬ 
parts  from  other  papers  to  ex¬ 
change  ideas,  Schermer  says. 

Internally,  the  individual 
newspapers  are  learning  to  work 
as  teams.  Department  heads 
meet  regularly  so  they  will 
know  each  other’s  problems.  A 
Total  Job  Training  program  de¬ 
signed  to  acquaint  employes 
with  all  departments,  has  been 
initiated. 

“We  want  an  attitude  of  pro¬ 
fessionalism  to  pervade  the 
whole  organization,”  Schermer 
says. 

Meetings  within  departments 
also  occur  regularly.  Communi¬ 
cation  lines  between  department 
head  and  employe  are  kept  open. 
At  Billings,  for  example,  re¬ 
porters  meet  periodically  to  air 
gripes  and  to  make  suggestions 
to  a  management  representative. 

Training  programs  within  de¬ 
partments  have  been  initiated 
and  have  proved  successful.  The 
Gazette  editorial  employes  re¬ 
cently  completed  a  weekly  sem¬ 
inar  session  on  reporting. 

However,  the  personnel  pic¬ 
ture  is  not  as  rosy  as  it  might 
seem.  Lee  employes,  especially 
younger  ones  in  lower  echelon 
positions,  have  complained  that 


We  want  to  keep  people;  too 
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suggestions  made  through  newly 
opened  communications  chan¬ 
nels  often  fall  on  deaf  or  un¬ 
responsive  ears.  They  claim  that 
the  personnel  program,  no 
matter  how  progressive  or  well- 
intentioned,  must  eliminate  en¬ 
trenched  “non-producers”  if  it 
is  to  be  effective. 

Some  reporters  are  highly 
critical  of  what  they  call  “lead¬ 
erless”  newsrooms  and  the  com¬ 
bination  of  editorial  timidity 
and  inefficiency  that  they  say, 
in  effect,  discourages  deeply 
penetrating,  investigative  re¬ 
porting  on  controversial  issues. 
Yet,  these  problems  —  common 
to  most  Montana  newspapers — 
exist  to  a  much  lesser  degree  in 
Lee  papers  than  they  did  under 
Anaconda. 

Under  Anaconda  manage¬ 
ment,  newspaper  personnel  were 
not  encouraged  to  attend  press 
conventions  or  seminars.  As  a 
result.  Anaconda  newsmen 
rarely  were  seen  at  such  gather¬ 
ings.  Gaskill  recalls  that  the 
Daily  Post  and  Montana  Stand¬ 
ard  were  not  represented  at  a 
Montana  Press  Association  con¬ 
vention  held  in  Butte. 

Today,  large  delegations  of 
Lee  newsmen  attend  Montana 
press  conventions.  The  papers 
have  sent  numerous  newsmen  to 
the  American  Press  Institute  in 
New  York  City  and  to  other 
seminars.  Lee  personnel  regu¬ 
larly  ASNE  and  the  ANPA. 


The  Lee  philosophy  appears  to 
be  paying  dividends,  particu¬ 
larly  in  terms  of  circulation. 
The  circulation  of  the  Billings 
Gazette  has  increased  from  36,- 
002  to  52,167,  the  largest  in  the 
state.  Ten  years  ago,  the  cir¬ 
culation  leader  in  Montana  was 
the  Great  Falls  Tribune.  The 
Missoulian  has  increased  from 
15,135  in  1959  to  approximately 
25,000,  a  growth  rate  more  than 
double  that  of  the  city’s  popula¬ 
tion  increase.  The  paper  has 
made  inroads  in  the  old  territory 
of  the  Spokane,  Wash.,  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  in  western  Mon¬ 
tana,  Schermer  says. 

Lee  papers  are  criticized  for 
being  unable  to  rid  themselves 
completely  of  the  “Anaconda 
mentality.”  Lee  newsrooms,  say 
critics,  continue  to  be  dominated 
by  Anaconda  veterans  who  un¬ 
consciously  are  guided  in  their 
news  judgment  by  the  “don’t 
make  waves”  philosophy  incu- 
lated  into  them  during  their 
years  as  Company  employes. 

Yet,  the  past  decade  has  been 
one  of  undeniable  progress,  and 
the  next  10  years  hold  promise 
for  more.  With  most  of  the  time- 
consuming  physical  improve¬ 
ments  completed,  Schermer  be¬ 
lieves  the  papers  are  on  the 
verge  of  full  development  of 
their  potentials  as  community 
leaders. 

“I  think  we’re  about  to  blos¬ 
som,”  he  says. 


Supreme  Court  allows  ruling 
on  Detroit  lockout  to  stand 


Washinctton 

A  ruling  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  that  the 
Detroit  News  had  a  legal  right 
to  lock  out  employes  during  a 
strike  against  the  Detroit  Free 
Frees  seven  years  ago  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand  this  week  when 
the  Supreme  Court  declined  to 
review  lower  court  decisions  in 
the  case. 

Teamsters  Local  372,  repre¬ 
senting  delivery-truck  drivers 
employed  by  both  papers,  struck 
the  Free  Press  April  11,  1962, 
after  negotiations  broke  down. 
The  union  negotiated  separately 
with  the  News,  and  its  contract 
with  that  paper  prohibited 
strikes  in  connection  with  ne¬ 
gotiations,  providing  for  arbi¬ 
tration  of  unresolved  issues.  The 
News  ceased  publication  April 
12,  and  on  April  15  laid  off  its 
employes.  Both  papers  resumed 
publication  April  19,  after  the 
union  reached  an  agreement 
with  the  Free  Press  and  the  dis¬ 
pute  with  the  News  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  arbitration. 

The  union  filed  charges  with 
the  NLRB  against  both  papers 
and  the  Detroit  Newspaper  Pub¬ 


lishers  Association.  The  union 
asserted  that  the  papers  had 
agreed  that  neither  would  pub¬ 
lish  if  the  other  were  struck. 

The  NLRB  held  that  the  pa¬ 
pers  didn’t  bargain  jointly  with 
the  union,  but  found  only  the 
News  guilty  of  an  unfair  labor 
practice.  The  decision  was  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  in  1965  remanded  the 
case  to  the  Iward. 

The  NLRB  dismissed  the 
union’s  complaint,  holding  that, 
because  the  union  bargained 
separately  with  the  two  papers 
and  there  was  an  “impasse”  be¬ 
tween  the  union  and  the  News, 
the  News  had  the  legal  right 
to  lock  out  its  employes.  An  ap- 
))eals  court  affirmed  the  board 
decision. 

The  union  sought  Supreme 
Court  review,  continuing  to 
argue  that  its  negotiations  with 
the  News  hadn’t  reached  an  im¬ 
passe  and  therefore  the  lockout 
was  illegal.  The  union  also  con¬ 
tended  that  the  lockout  was  il¬ 
legal  because  it  wa.s  intended 
to  bring  pressure  on  the  Free 
Press  employes  to  settle  their 
strike. 
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Architect's  rendering  of  the  new  plant  tor  Star-News  Newspapers  at  Wilmington,  N.  C. 


So  what’s  new? — everything 
when  move  to  offset  is  made 


Wilmington,  N.  C. 

A  $1.5  million  modernization 
program  is  underway  by  the 
Star-News  Newspapers  here. 

The  project  involves  new 
equipment  and  vast  changes  in 
technology,  with  a  target  date 
for  the  first  edition  from  the 
new  facility  about  November  1. 

“This  program,”  publisher 
Rye  B.  Page  said,  “is  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  a  life-long  ambition 
to  have  a  completely  new'  plant 
for  the  Star-News  Newspapers, 
including  building  and  every 
item  of  machinery.  When  we 
move  we  will  not  take  any  equip¬ 
ment  that  has  not  been  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  new  building. 

“The  new  plant  of  the  Star- 
News  Newspapers  will  be  as 
modern  and  complete  as  any 
newspaper  its  size  in  the  United 
States,”  Page,  a  native  of 
Columbus,  Ga.,  and  a  third- 
generation  newspaper  publisher, 
said. 

The  “body”  of  the  extensive 
program  is  a  $485,000  building, 
with  32,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space  and  well-desig^ned  flexi¬ 
bility  for  expansion.  The  162 
by  251-foot  masonry  structure 
will  be  modem  and  simple  in 
design.  It  will  be  of  one  story, 
with  exception  of  the  area 
housing  the  press,  which  will  be 
three  stories.  The  entire  build¬ 
ing  will  be  air-conditioned  and 
carpeted,  with  exception  of  rest 
rooms,  service,  lobby  and  public 
spaces,  which  will  have  terrazzo 
flooring.  Some  work  areas  will 
have  concrete  finish. 


The  building  will  be  approx¬ 
imately  two  miles  from  the 
building  in  downtown  Wilming¬ 
ton  in  which  the  newspapers 
have  leased  quarters  since  the 
mid-1930’s.  It,  along  with  park¬ 
ing  areas  and  landscaping,  will 
occupy  75  percent  of  a  four- 
acre  tract  acquired  two  years 
ago.  The  architect,  Robert  W. 
Sawyer,  with  the  firm  of  Bal¬ 
lard,  McKim  and  Sawyer,  and 
Page  visited  other  newspapers 
and  the  press  manufacturer  as 
part  of  several  years’  research 
and  planning  for  the  project. 

The  press,  a  Goss  Metro  offset 
with  four  units  plus  one  color 
cylinder  and  a  2:1  folder,  is  to 
be  delivered  in  August.  It  will 
cost  approximately  $700,000.  It 
will  have  64-page  capacity,  fully 
automated  pasters  and  ink  in¬ 
jector  system.  Its  speed  will  be 
in  excess  of  55,000  papers  an 
hour  on  straight  run  and  27,500 
on  collect.  It  will  have  subma¬ 
rine  underfolder  delivery. 

The  Star-News  Newspapers 
have  combined  circulation  of 
33,000. 

Some  equipment  in  the  new 
technology  has  been  purchased 
and  is  in  the  composing  room 
for  use  in  production,  testing 
and  training.  No  hot  metal  will 
be  included  in  production  in  the 
new  plant.  The  Composing 
Room  will  be  equipped  with  one 
560  Photon  and  one  713-10 
Photon.  An  IBM  1130  Computer 
backed  up  with  a  Compugraphic 
Justape  and  a  Photon  Keycomp 
10  will  drive  the  two  photo- 


composing  machines.  Additional 
equipment  includes  a  Compu¬ 
graphic  2961  and  a  Morisawa 
Electra.  These  newspapers  were 
among  the  first  in  the  state  to 
adopt  the  TTS  system,  28  years 
ago. 

Modernization  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  will  include  the 
latest  bundling  equipment,  fed 
by  conveyors.  Two  Sheridan  in¬ 
serters  will  be  installed  in  the 
mailing  room. 

The  program  of  improvement 
will  incorporate  a  complete  mi¬ 
crofilm  system.  Its  functions 
will  include  microfilming  daily 
papers  for  permanent  records, 
library  clipping  files,  provide 
full-page  advertising  proofs,  for 
storage  of  accounting  records 
and  file  on  film  such  large  items 
as  artists’  renderings,  maps  and 
drawings  when  the  original  is 
too  large  to  file  efficiently.  Key 
to  this  operation  is  the  camera, 
a  Recordak  Micro-File  Machine, 
Model  MRD  2.  Film  will  be 
35mm  and  processed  in  the  plant 
by  a  Recordak  Processor,  Model 
DVR,  with  thermostatic  mixing 
valve.  The  film  will  be  viewed 
and  printed  out  on  a  Recordak 
Reader,  Model  PR  1824. 

Improvement  of  communica¬ 
tions  with  the  outside  world,  as 
well  as  within  the  plant,  will  be 
effected  through  installation  of 
the  Centrex  system,  a  complete 
dial  communications  service.  It 
has  the  same  features  as  PBX 
(Private  Branch  Exchange) 
service,  plus  certain  additional 
provisions  which  give  Centrex 


stations  the  characteristics  of 
both  a  business  individual  liic 
and  PBX  system.  The  news¬ 
papers  now  have  two  statewide 
WATS  (Wide  Area  Telephoi. 
Service)  lines,  on  inbound  ao 
one  outbound. 

The  IBM  1130  system,  whic! 
also  will  be  utilized  in  the  bus! 
ness  office,  combines  ease  of  op¬ 
eration  with  big  computer  per 
formances  and  features,  to¬ 
gether  with  high  speed  arith¬ 
metical  capabilities,  stored  pro¬ 
gram  flexibility  and  wide  variety 
of  input  and  output.  All  ac¬ 
counting  operations  will  be 
computerizecl. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  t!- 
News  room  seldom  is  in  line  fo! 
different  equipment,  manage¬ 
ment  has  decided  to  equip  each 
reporter  and  desk  man  with 
electric  typewriters. 

As  part  of  the  preparations 
for  the  “new  physical  life”  of 
the  102-year-old  Morning  Star 
and  the  74-year-old  News,  sev-| 
eral  improvements  have  beer, 
made  in  the  news  content.  These 
include  publication  of  a  supple¬ 
ment,  TV  Week,  full  stock 
market  reports  and  enlarged 
larged  services  by  UPI. 

• 

An  all>day  paper  | 

Fort  Smith,  .\rk 

The  Donrey  Group’s  j 

west  American  and  Fort  Smitl- 
Times  Record  have  been  com 
bined  into  an  all-day  newsi)ape! 
under  the  name  of  the  SowtA- 
west  Times  Record.  The  mom-i 
ing  American  had  a  circulation' 
of  21,300  and  the  evening  Times 
Record  had  15,700  in  the  latest  i 
ABC  reports.  The  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion,  known  as  the  Southwest  i 
Times  Record,  has  a  circula.tion 
of  34,000. 
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Meet  the  growing  Automix  family ...  of  tape  perforating  keyboards 

ON  DISPLAY 


ANPA/RI  Production  Managomont  Confaranco,  Chicago,  Juna  8-12 
National  Printing  Equipmant  Show,  Clavaland,  Juna  7-1 1 


FOR  THE  PHOTON  713 

Automix  Counting  Keyboard— host  mixer  in  the  business 

You  can  program  up  to  six  complete  formats  on  Automix,  and  Automix  will  “remem¬ 
ber”  them  until  you  change  them.  You  can  access  any  format  in  less  than  one  second. 
Turn  a  dial,  press  a  button,  and  Automix  automatically  perforates  all  nine  codes  re¬ 
quired  to  command  the  Photon  713  to  change  leading,  change  point  size,  change  typeface 
and  change  line  length.  You  dial  line  lengths  in  decimal  numbers.  On  Automix,  you 
can  do  area  composition  the  fast,  easy  way,  and  cut  pasteup  by  75  per  cent— without  a 
computer,  A  non-counting,  textmatter  version  also  is  available. 


Modifications  for  the  Photon  713 

Automix  offers  field  modification  service  on  the  Photon  713,  including  installation  of 
Expanded  Memory,  White  Space  Reduction  in  letterspacing  for  larger  point  sizes, 
Automatic  Drop  Rule,  Manual  Magazine  and  Row  Lock,  Multiflash,  Leading  Doubler 
and  Automatic  10-Second  Leading.  Adapter  Spools  for  250-foot  rolls  of  phototype¬ 
setting  paper  also  are  available  through  Automix. 


FOR  THE  AM-725  PHOTOTYPESETTER 

Autotext-725  Counting  Keyboard 

Autotext-725  is  an  all  solid  state  electronic  keyboard  designed  expressly  for  use  with 
the  AM-725  Phototypesetter  sold  by  the  Varityper  Division  of  Addressograph  Multi¬ 
graph.  Electronic  line  countdown  on  Autotext-725  is  accomplished  through  low-cost 
width  circuit  cards  carried  on  line.  On  Autotext-725  the  operator  selects  line  lengths 
directly  in  picas  and  points.  A  heavy-duty  IBM  Selectric  I/O  typewriter  provides  hard 
copy —and  reliable  input.  Function  commands  are  on  labeled  keys  on  an  auxiliary  key¬ 
board.  Indent  selection  key  calls  up  any  desired  indent  value  from  thin  space  to  3-3/4 
ems.  Provision  for  automatic  word  erase,  kill  line  and  code  delete. 


FOR  COMPUTERIZED  DISPLAY  TYPESETTING  ^ 

Autocomp— with  a  Memory  for  Functions 

Autocomp  is  designed  as  an  input  to  general  purpose  computers  used  to  process  mixed 
advertising  display  type.  A  125-character  memory  in  Autocomp  enables  the  operator 
to  enter  numerical  information  in  logical  sequence  and  call  up  function  command 
sequences  — including  “begin  command”  and  “end  of  command”  codes  — with  a  single 
keystroke.  Labeled,  single-stroke  function  keys  and  an  extra  set  of  number  keys  are 
located  on  an  auxiliary  keyboard.  The  extra  number  keys,  in  ten-key  adding  machine 
arrangement,  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  operator  to  relocate  hands  to  the  main  key¬ 
board  when  typing  functions.  Function  coding  is  available  for  IBM  1130,  PDP-8  and 
many  other  computers.  Choice  of  TTS®  or  Secretary  Shift.  Electronic  key  switch 
modules  are  interchangeable,  and  offer  feather-light  touch. 


FOR  COMPUTERIZED  TEXTMATTER 

Autoset  Tape  Perforator 

Autoset  is  designed  to  help  the  operator  set  computerized  textmatter  faster  and  more 
accurately— with  less  fatigue.  Electronic  key  switch  modules  offer  amazingly  light 
touch,  and  are  interchangeable.  The  “feel”  of  Autoset  is  equal  to  the  finest  electric 
typewriters.  Features  include  electronic  double-strike  interlock,  indicator  lights  for 
shift  and  rail  positions,  storage  for  spare  roll  of  perforator  tape,  and  “sit-down”  tape 
roll  change.  Electronics  are  all  solid  state.  Autoset  is  manufactured  exclusively  for 
Automix  by  Navigation  Computer  Corporation,  a  pioneer  firm  in  computer  input  devices. 


'TTS  it  th«  r«gi*t«rtd  trad*  mark  of  Fairchitd 
Camara  and  Inatrumant  Corporation 


Bellevue,  Washington  98004 


(206)  747-6960 


1 3256  Northrup  Way 


Charles  A.  Wahiheim 


Walilheiiii  promoted 
to  general  manager 

Sacha  MENTo 
Carlyle  Reed,  publisher  of  the 
Sacramento  Union,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  promotion  of 
Charles  A.  Wahiheim  to  the 
position  of  general  manager. 
The  Union,  oldest  daily  in  the 
West,  is  now  housed  in  its  new 
plant  on  Capitol  Mall  and  is 
publishing  the  largest  daily 
newspai)er  in  the  nation  com¬ 
pletely  produced  by  advanced 
methc^s  of  offset  and  photo¬ 
composition,  with  a  circulation 
of  nearly  100,000. 

Wahiheim  has  been  with  the 
Union  in  various  positions  since 
it  became  a  Copley  newspaper 
in  May,  1966. 

• 

Dean  appointed 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
Dr.  Guy  H.  Stewart  was  ap¬ 
pointed  dean  of  the  West 
Virginia  University  School  of 
Journalism  by  the  board  of 
governors.  Dr.  Stewart,  WVU 
professor  of  journalism  since 

1960,  is  a  native  of  Keyser.  He 
will  succeed  Dean  Quintus  C. 
Wilson,  who  will  retire  on  June 
30  after  serving  as  dean  since 

1961. 


Cornell  reprints 
daily’s  story  to 
inform  alumni 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Cornell  University  public  re¬ 
lations  officials  had  a  problem 
(among  others). 

They  were  pondering  the  best 
way  they  could  get  the  full,  ac¬ 
curate  story  to  the  alumni  about 
the  events  that  transpired  on 
that  campus  during  and  after 
the  takeover  of  Willard  Straight 
Hall  by  black  students  who 
later  armed  themselves. 

Their  solution  was  to  take  the 
day-by-day  coverage  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  from  the  Ithaca  Journal 
and  reprint  it  in  a  115,000-cir¬ 
culation  run  to  be  mailed  to 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  uni¬ 
versity. 

The  university  borrowed  the 
Journal’s  page  mats  (the  news¬ 
paper  is  offset)  for  the  pages 
from  which  it  wanted  to  repro¬ 
duce,  .so  that  it  ran  the  same 
type,  and  even  ran  the  same 
headlines  and  many  of  the  same 
pictures  that  appeared  in  the 
Journal. 

Word  for  word 

In  an  editor’s  note  in  the 
eight-page  section,  the  univer¬ 
sity  editors  say: 

“The  events  taking  place  on 
the  campus  between  April  18 
and  23  elicited  strong  reactions 
both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  Similar  concern  is  un¬ 
derstandably  present  in  the 
Cornell  community. 

“We  therefore  chose  to  devote 
most  of  this  issue  of  ‘Cornell  Re¬ 
ports’  to  reprinting  word  for 
word  much  of  the  text  of  the 
Ithaca  Journal’s  coverage  as  it 
appeared  in  that  newspaper, 
with  photographs  from  both  the 
Journal  and  Cornell.  The  Jour¬ 
nal’s  reporting  was  thorough 
and  comprehensive.  But  what  is 
most  important,  it  represents  an 
independent  viewpoint.” 


During  ANPAat  the  Conrad  Hilton 
see  Tony  in  our  suite.  He'll 
have  hospitality  and  de¬ 
tails  on  Infocom's  turn¬ 
key  packaj’es  for  busi¬ 
ness  applications  with 
Fl)P-tt  typesetting  comput- 
^ers.  Payroll,  job  cost 
analysis,  cir¬ 
culation.  ad- 
vertisinK  bill¬ 
ing.  and  sales  analysis. 
If  you  can’t  make  it.  send  for  details. 
20  Walnut  St.  Wellesley  Hills.  Mass.  02181 
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EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP  -  - 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Old  Stuff 

Some  foreign  languages  have  two  forms  for  youi  thi- 
familiar,  used  to  address  intimates  and  subordinates,  and 
the  polite,  used  for  others,  especially  those  toward  whon. 
respect  is  intended.  In  German,  for  example,  these  forms 
are  du  (singular)  and  Sie  (both  singular  and  plural). 

Sometimes  the  familiar  form  is  translated  into  English 
as  thou.  This  is  technically  correct,  since  in  Middle  English 
and  later  thou  was  the  familiar  form.  But  the  more  modern 
translation  of  du  (and  its  equivalent  in  other  languages) 
into  thou  is  misleading,  for  the  connotation  of  thou  is  now 
Biblical,  poetic,  or  reverential.  An  American  magazine, 
for  example,  translated  the  name  of  a  German  periodical, 
Du,  as  Thou,  but  it  would  have  come  closer  wnth  Hey  You. 
Conclusion:  translate  du,  tu,  etc.,  as  you,  and  explain  if 
necessary  that  the  familiar  form  of  address  was  used  in 
the  original. 

Thou  is  the  nominative  and  thee  the  objective  form  of 
these  archaic  pronouns;  the  difference  is  the  same  as  be¬ 
tween  I  and  me,  or  he  and  him.  (“Thou  has  not  found 
favor  in  my  eyes,  and  I  will  smite  thee.”)  The  modem 
equivalent  of  both  thou  and  thee  is  you,  which  has  the  same 
form  for  the  nominative  and  the  objective  cases,  and  for 
that  matter  also  for  the  singular  and  the  plural. 

The  occasional  error,  when  writers  for  one  reason  or 
another  see  fit  to  revert  to  these  old  forms,  is  to  use  thee 
where  thou  is  ordinarily  called  for:  “Thee  wilt  be  pleased.” 
Modem  Quaker  usage,  however,  is  specialized,  and  calls 
uniformly  for  thee.  In  these  circumstances,  it  always  takes 
a  singular  verb:  “Thee  is  a  good  man.”  Thou  takes  special 
verb  forms:  art  (for  are),  wast  (for  was),  etc. 

The  unavoidable  demand  on  the  writer  who  leaves  the 
highroad  of  modern  English  is  that  he  should  know  what 
he  is  doing.  He  makes  an  ass  of  himself  by  using  foreign 
words  or  phrases  in  the  wrong  sense,  or  by  misspelling 
them.  After  having  gone  out  of  his  way  to  exhibit  his 
erudition,  he  is  surely  in  a  ridiculous  position  when  he 
shows  that  his  grip  on  it  is  shaky. 

If  he  finds  it  desirable  to  use  Middle  English  forms  for 
special  effect,  he  ought  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  termination 
-eth  goes  only  with  the  third  person  singular  (he,  she,  it) : 
He  thinketh.  She  smileth,  “The  Iceman  Cometh.’*  Most  of 
us  pick  up  this  principle  by  osmosis,  from  the  Bible  and 
other  ancient  writings:  “I  will  lift  up  my  eyes  unto  the 
hills,  from  whence  cometh  my  help.”  It  invites  derision  to 
write  things  like  I  cometh,  you  smileth.  The  second-person 
ending  is  -est:  Thou  thinkest. 

Ye  as  a  definite  article  meaning  the,  used  these  days  to 
give  an  antique  flavor,  as  in  Ye  Olde  Curiosity  Shoppe,  is 
an  interesting  corruption.  Webster  explains  that  in  some 
medieval  manuscripts  the  runic  letter  for  th,  which  was 
known  as  thorn  and  looked  something  like  a  p,  became  in¬ 
distinguishable  from  the  Roman  letter  y,  and  as  the  runic 
letters  grew  obsolete  printers  often  used  y  to  replace  it. 
Fowler  says  this  ye  should  be  pronounced  the,  but  this  is 
probably  too  much  to  expect. 

This  misapprehension  is  reminiscent  of  the  explanation 
of  how  Cinderella  came  to  wear  those  glass  slippers.  The 
idea  of  a  slipper  made  of  glass,  which  she  might  well  have 
been  glad  to  lose  forever,  re.sulted  from  a  mistake  in 
translation,  according  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
The  English  version  of  the  story  comes  from  the  French 
tale  CendrUlon  by  Perrault.  Perrault  wrote  of  pantoufle  en 
vair  (a  slipper  of  fur),  but  the  translator  confused  en 
vair  with  en  verre  (of  glass). 
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More  than  $80  billion  for  new  plants, 


Electricity  low-priced,  reliable,  abundant  for  better  life , , . 


Hm^  ai  >'our 
lnvcslar-(hiiM^ 
KkH*irk*  l^mor 

Compankw 

^For  names  of  sponsoring  companies,  write  to: 


We  don't  pretend  that  all  the  good  things  we 
do  are  done  from  the  goodness  of  the  heart. 
What's  good  for  the  people  we  serve  is  also 
good  for  us. 

So  when  we  power  companies  help  redesign 
and  rebuild  cities,  help  plan  the  way  the 
country  will  live  and  look  and  work  thirty 
years  from  now,  or  help  educate  and  uplift 
the  young,  we  do  it  for  a  lot  of  reasons. 

We're  good  businessmen,  for  one  thing.  We 
go  all  out  to  make  sure  people  get  the  low- 
priced,  abundant,  reliable  electricity  they 
need  and  want. 

But  we've  also  known  for  a  long  time  that  the 
way  to  make  our  business  even  better  is  to 
help  improve  life  for  the  communities  we  live 
in— for  you,  for  us,  for  everyone. 

If  that  makes  us  look  like  good  guys,  we 
won't  complain. 


Planning  with  civic  leaders— community  and  area  improvement  programs  . . . 


The  best  to  help 
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equipment  in  next  ten  years— jobs,  opportunity  . . . 


Company  taxes  aid  education  . 


Power  Companies.  1371  Ave  of  the  Americas.  N.Y.,  N  Y.  10030. 


CL4SS1FIED  CUMC 


Montreal:  advertising 
is  music  in  the  air 


Montreal 

A  new  approach  —  and  an 
unusual  degree  of  cooperation 
from  other  department  heads — 
enabled  CAM  Guy  Fortier  of 
Montreal-Matin  to  boost  his  op¬ 
eration’s  revenue  by  300  percent 
last  year. 

And  his  department’s  expan¬ 
sion  has  not  at  all  been  checked 
in  1969 — its  ad  count  is  already 
up  60  percent  over  last  year’s 
record  gain. 

Montreal-Matin  is  a  French- 
language  tabloid-style  daily  con¬ 
sisting  of  1,000-line  pages  set  11 
jicas  per  column.  Its  circulation 
is  over  the  140,000  mark. 

“This  may  sound  strange  to 
many  classified  people,’’  Fortier 
says,  “but  our  entire  project  of 
expansion  began  with  a  very 
simple  idea.  We  just  decided  to 
take  our  classifieds  seriously,  to 
believe  in  them  and  in  our¬ 
selves.’’ 

Beginning  with  this  premise 
Fortier,  Jacques  DeSerres,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  and  Enrico 
Riggi,  director  of  promotion, 
undertook  a  study  of  tabloid 
newspapers  in  Canada,  the  U.S., 
France,  Italy  and  Germany. 

“This  exchange  of  views  and 
information  was  really  helpful,’’ 
Fortier  said.  “People  like  Joe 
0’Shaughnes.sy,  Chicago  Snn~ 
Times,  were  instrumental  in 
putting  us  on  the  right  track.’’ 

When  they  had  gathered  as 
much  information  as  they  could 
initially,  the  Montreal-Matin 
team  decided  to  take  a  good, 
hard  look  at  their  product  and 
their  prices. 

“We  compared  our  rates  with 
those  of  our  competitors,’’ 
Fortier  said,  “and  w’e  found  that 
our  milline  rate  was  almost  50 
percent  higher. 

Reduced  rales 

“So  we  reduced  our  rates,  and 
we  were  pleased  to  find  that 
lower  rates  can  become  a  great 
selling  point.’’ 

They  set  up  a  sliding  rate 
scale  and  designed  a  handsome 
new  rate  card. 

They  changed  their  old-fash¬ 
ioned  6-point  type  to  a  cleaner, 
easier-tc^read  Spartan  No.  102, 
5%  type  on  5%  base,  w'hich  also 
contributed  to  the  overall  sav¬ 
ing  of  space. 

From  2  pt.  rules  separating 
ads,  they  went  to  1  pt.,  a 
switch  which,  along  with  the 
type  change,  gave  them  800 
more  lines  per  day  to  sell. 

“That  sort  of  figure  becomes 


very  interesting  after  300  days 
of  publication,’’  says  Fortier. 

Montreal-Matin  also  offered 
advertisers  a  “family  plan,” 
with  almost  no  restriction  on 
types  of  articles  or  prices  asked. 
This  plan  offers  two  lines  for 
four  days  at  80  cents  per  day, 
or  two  lines  for  six  days  at  70 
cents  per  day. 

“Our  next  step  was  to  hide 
real  telephone  sales  girls,” 
Fortier  says.  “We  wanted  more 
than  mere  order-takers.  We  gave 
them  the  best  training  we  could, 
and  motivated  them  with  a  %- 
cent  per  line  commission  on  all 
their  sales,  plus  bonuses,  sales 
contests  and  sales  girl  status. 

“And  believe  me,”  he  says, 
“they  really  sell  advertising.” 

But  the  most  important  step 
Montreal-Matin  took  in  1968 
was  the  launching  of  a  full-scale 
promotion  campaign. 

“We  went  out  and  hit  them!” 
Fortier  says. 

“Our  all-out  campaign  was  so 
successful  that  within  a  month 
we  had  to  double  our  personnel 
and  change  our  telephone  set¬ 
up  from  five  to  15  lines.” 

The  basis  of  this  promotional 
campaign  is  a  song,  or  more  ac¬ 
curately,  a  jingle.  It  is  a  short, 
catchy  jingle,  and  it  caught  on. 

Phone  numbers  in  song 

It  spread  like  wildfire  across 
the  province  of  Quebec.  People 
hummed  the  tune  everywhere, 
children  sang  it  in  school,  and 
it  was  parodied  in  night  clubs 
and  jok^  about  on  television. 

The  jingle  became  the  back¬ 
bone  of  a  series  of  television 
commercials,  each  done  by  an 
entertainer  well-known  to  the 
French-speaking  community  of 
Quebec. 

The  commercials  are  a  series 
of  take-offs  on  testimonials  and 
success  stories,  with  Montreal- 
Matin  classified  ads  always  com¬ 
ing  to  the  hero’s  rescue.  They 
are  funny,  and  they  always  end 
with  the  jingle,  which  in  turn 
ends  with  the  paper’s  direct 
classified  advertising  telephone 
number. 

“Few  Montrealers  need  a  tele¬ 
phone  book  to  find  our  number 
now,”  Fortier  remarked.  “All 
they  have  to  do  is  hum  the  tune, 
and  it  comes  back  to  them.  At 
worst,  they  have  to  ask  their 
kids. 

“What  we  have  done,  in  es¬ 
sence,  is  that  we  have  created 
the  image  that  our  classifieds 
don’t  cost  very  much  and  pro¬ 


duce  excellent  results.  Of  course,  ^  ,  ,  , 

we  know  and  believe  that  this  otrflSDlir^  r0JO]  "18 
is  true,  but  now  we’ve  got  other 

■To^MfpScul.'Tcan.paip,  USIA,  dcsignatoS 
Montreal-Matin  found  television  LI*  !_•  •! 

to  be  the  best  vehicle.  publislimg  aides 

“People  read  different  news¬ 
papers,  and  some  don’t  read  Amblei.,  Pa. 

any.”  Fortier  explains.  “But  al-  Frank  Shakespeare,  director 
most  everyone  watches  tv.  Many  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
people  who  were  neither  readers  tion  Agency,  has  appointed  Wil- 
nor  advertisers  became  both  Ham  E.  Strasburg  as  as.sooiate 
after  seeing  our  commercials  a  director  to  help  establish  the 
number  of  times.”  office  of  research  and  a.-^sess- 

Montreal-Matin  also  used  ment  of  the  overseas  infoima- 
radio,  full  color  pages  in  its  tion  program. 

ROP  section,  and  outdoor  Strasburg,  for  17  year.“:  the 
posters.  president  of  the  Montgomery 

Recently,  the  newspaper  took  Publishing  Co.,  will  transfer 
another  step  in  the  continuing  the  operation  of  the  firm’s  nine 
development  of  its  advertising:  Philadelphia  suburban  new.spa- 
the  classified  and  retail  sales  pers  to  H.  Chester  Morris,  who 
staff  were  merged  into  one  de-  has  been  associated  with  the 
partment.  company  for  48  years,  and  Carl 

Today  any  sales  person  on  K.  Groth. 
staff  can  place  advertising  in  groth  will  be  general  man 
py  section  of  the  paper,  putting  D  Behringer  will 

into  practice  the  “one  customer,  have  responsibility  for  the  edi 
one  call”  concept.  torial  content  of  the  newspa 

“This  system  seems  to  be  pers.  Joseph  H.  Spence  will  be¬ 
headed  for  great  success,”  come  business  manager,  and 
Fortier  says.  “It  has  cut  down  Robert  Shaw,  circulation  man 
on  inter-staff  rivalry  while  in-  ager  of  the  Ambler  (Pa.),  Ga- 
creasing  healthy  competition,  zette,  will  be  administrative  as 
and  since  it  has  been  in  opera-  sistant. 

tion  our  revenue  is  up  35  per-  Before  entering  the  suburban 
cent  over  a  comparable  period  newspaper  field,  Strasburg  was  i 
of  last  year.  correspondent  for  the  Press  and  | 

*  Publications  Service  of  the 

Temple  journalism  USIA,  then  part  of  the  Depart- 

program  accredited  ment  of  state.  He  has  just  com- 

pleted  a  term  as  president  of 
_  ,  ■  PHiLAOmPHlA  ^he  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 

Temple  University’s  Depart-  Publishers  Association, 
ment  of  Journalism  has  received  ^ 

accreditation  from  the  Ameri- 

can  Council  for  Education  in  Uisuey  World  section 
Journalism,  it  was  announced  gees  Florida  boom 
by  Dr.  Kenneth  Harwood,  dean  n„TAxrnn  vu 

of  the  University’s  School  of  ^^ndo,  ria 

Communications  and  Theater.  Productions  un- 

.  .  veiled  its  $165  million  plans  for 

Acceptation  of  the  depa^  Walt  Disney  World  and  to  help 
recommended  to  the  make  the  announcement,  the  Or- 
ACEJ  by  a  three-man  team  who  lando  Sentinel  published  a  four- 
visited  Temple  in  February,  page  full  color  section,  “Preview 
They  evaluated  the  department  of  Tomorrow.” 
in  terms  of  equipment,  f^ilities,  ^  story  predicted  the  project 
administration,  budget,  faculty,  .^ould  mean  an  eventual  $600 
academic  standards,  scholarship  million  economic  impact  for  the 
and  teaching,  students  and  Central  Florida  area.  Disney 
graduates  and  the  relationship  World  is  planned  to  open  in  Oc- 
it  holds  with  professionals  in  the  tober,  1971. 
field.  ’  *  ^ 

Chairman  of  the  ACEJ  ac-  wr  _  u  j  i 

crediting  team  was  Theodore  B.  ®  headg  club 

Peterson,  dean  of  the  College  New  Haven,  Conn, 

of  Communications  at  the  Uni-  The  New  Haven  Adverti.sing 

versity  of  Illinois.  Other  mem-  Club  has  elected  the  first  wom- 
bers  of  the  team  were  Verne  an  president  in  its  49-year  his- 
E.  Edwards,  Jr.,  chairman  of  tory.  She  is  Lynn  Hanover, 
the  department  of  journalism  at  Hanover  School  of  Modeling. 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  and  Other  officers  are:  Walter  Milli 
Arville  Schaleben,  associate  edi-  Jr.,  retail  advertising  manager, 
tor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  New  Haven  Newspapers,  .md 
Dr.  Bruce  Underwood,  chair-  Charles  Staley  Jr.,  Wilcox  Pho- 
man  of  Temple’s  department  of  to  Engraving  Co.,  vicepresi- 
Joumalism,  said  that  the  ad-  dents;  and  Peter  Gallagiier, 
dition  brings  the  ACEJ’s  list  of  sales  promotion  manager, 
accredited  schools  to  66.  WNHC-TV,  treasurer. 
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Your  present 
classifled  system 
is  wasting  money. 


See  Ad  Classifier  at  the  ANPA/RI  Mechanical  Conference 
Booths  47,  48,  57,  58,  Continental  Ballroom. 

And  we  can  prove  it. 

AdCItiHsilkr  can  reduce  your  composing  room  man-hour  time  for 
classified  production  by  40  plus  per  cent.  Offset  and  progressive  letter- 
press  newspapers  may  now  realize  the  full  economic  advantages  of 
photocomposition. 

Ad  Classider  eliminates  reliance  on  hot  metal  equipment  for  classi¬ 
fied  production.  Linecasters,  strip  casters,  metal  processing  and  bulky 
storage  areas  are  now  a  part  of  past  editions. 

Ad  Classifier  minimizes  the  clerical  work  associated  with  classified. 
No  more  kill  sheets,  tear  sheet  checking  or  contract  advertiser  linage 
measuring.  Ad  Classifier  kills  ads  automatically  as  a  function  of  date, 
handles  skip  date  ads  routinely,  allows  for  simple  manual  killout  or 
corrections,  and  provides  verification  for  accounting  functions. 

Ad  Classifier  not  only  sorts  ads  by  classification,  it  also  alpha¬ 
betizes,  sorts  by  model  year  and  length  of  ad. 

Ad  Clf'issilkr  eliminates  the  need  for  another  typesetting  computer 
because  it  hyphenates,  justifies,  indents,  provides  for  cut  run-a-rounds 
and  reformatting  of  wire  service. 

AdClassifler  reduces  markup  and  keyboarding  time  for  semi-display 
classified  ads  because  it  justifies  vertically  as  well  as  horizontally.  Ex¬ 
clusive  Vertical  Spacehand  Capability  —  a  real  time  and  money  saver. 

AdCIf'is.sllkr  accepts  justified  or  unjustified  input  from  6-,  7-,  or 
8-level  perforators  .  .  .  and  produces  output  for  all  phototypesetters, 
CRT  systems  and  strike-on  image  devices.  No  additional  equipment  is 
necessary.  No  operator  retraining  costs.  Ad  Classifier  fits  right  into 
your  newspaper  operation  —  present  and  future. 

AdClassifler’s  mass  data  storage,  rapid  internal  manipulation, 
high  throughput  speed,  and  optional  200-line  per  minute  on-line  proofing 
capability  make  it  well  suited  for  large  daily  newspapers.  Its  low  price 
makes  it  economically  practical  for  small  dailies  and  suburban  weeklies. 

AdCIt'iKSilter  belongs  in  your  newspaper’s  classified  production 
system.  Phone  or  write  for  full  information. 


AdClassifler* 
can  change  all  that. 


Ad  Classifier  I 

Digital  Optics  Corporation 

290  George  Street,  New  Brunswick,  N.J.  08901,  (201)249-1171 


PROMOTION 

Shunpiker’s  tour 
draws  1,500  cars 


By  George  Wilt 

The  streets  of  downtown 
London,  Ontario,  were  jammed 
with  1,500  area  motorists  on 
Mother’s  Day  taking  part  in 
a  “Shunpiker’s  Mystery  Tour’’ 
sponsored  by  the  Lotidon  Free 
Press,  in  association  with  Shell 
Canada  Limited. 

Advertised  as  a  leisurely 
family  outing,  the  80-mile  tour 
explored  beauty  and  historic 
spots  on  the  byways  of  two 
counties.  More  than  7,000  took 
the  three-hour  tour,  more  than 
three  times  the  number  of  cars 
that  were  anticipated  in  the 
merchandising  activity  on  behalf 
of  a  Shell  ad  campaign. 

Starting  point  for  the  tour 
was  the  Free  Press’  parking  lot, 
where  motorists  picked  up  a  set 
of  instructions  taking  them  to  a 
check  point.  At  each  following 
check  point,  new  instructions 
were  issued  on  getting  further 
along  the  tour,  which  finally 
terminated  at  a  major  shopping 
center  where  free  refreshments 
and  candies  were  given  away. 

At  the  starting  point,  a  large 
bright  sign  with  the  familiar 
Shell  emblem  was  taped  on  each 
side  of  the  cars.  An  “I’m  a 
Shunpiker’’  sticker  was  placed 
on  the  windshield  of  each  ve¬ 
hicle,  and  candies,  maps,  promo¬ 
tion  material,  and  a  book, 
“Shunpiker’s  Choice,’’  by  Free 
Press  editor  William  C.  Heine, 
was  handed  to  each  motorist. 

Shell  provided  a  windshield 
wash  to  each  participating 
motorist. 
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Because  of  the  heavy  traffic 
generated  by  the  event,  addi¬ 
tional  publicity  was  gained  by 
advance  announcements  on 
three  London  radio  stations. 
Extensive  news  coverage  ap¬ 
peared  in  all  three  media. 

Success  of  the  program  was 
evident  by  the  replies  from 
motorists.  More  than  700  letters 
and  cards  have  been  received 
by  the  newspaper  asking  that 
the  program  be  repeated. 

*  *  * 

DRAGSTER  —  Rowley  Pub¬ 
lications,  a  northeastern  Ohio 
newspaper  group  including  the 
Ashtabula  Star-Beacon,  Paines- 
ville  Telegraph,  Conneaut  News 
Herald,  Geneva  Free  Press, 
Mentor  Morning  Monitor  and 
Geauga  Times  Leader,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  sponsorship  of  a 
double- A-fuel  dragster  racing 
car.  The  1200-pound  car,  the 
“Special  Edition,’’  is  scheduled 
to  compete  at  dragstrips  locally 
and  nationwide. 

“Auto  racing  has  become  the 
nation’s  second  largest  spectator 
sport,  and  it  is  our  company’s 
wish  to  provide  coverage  of  the 
sport’s  growth,  plus  promote  the 
need  for  safety,”  said  D.  C. 
Rowley,  publisher. 

Mr.  Rowley  named  Jim 
Walther,  29,  of  Painesville,  as 
the  car’s  driver.  The  “Special 
Edition”  is  capable  of  speeds  of 
236-miles  per  hour  and  covering 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  less  than 
seven  seconds  from  a  dead 
standstill.  It  is  designed  with 
the  most  modern  safety  equip¬ 
ment  available.  The  aluminum 
bodied  automobile  is  equipped 
with  twin  parachutes  and  dual 
brakes  to  stop  the  car  after  its 


200-mph-plus  assaults  on  drag- 
strips. 

Jon  C.  Rowley,  assistant  to 
the  publisher,  is  a  member  of 
the  race  car’s  pit  crew.  Rowley 
has  been  associated  with  auto 
racing  for  more  than  eight  years 
as  both  a  driver  and  a  col¬ 
umnist.  His  weekly  column, 
“Straight  Around  the  Curves” 
appears  in  three  of  the  Rowley 
Publication  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

MILITARY  AWARDS  —  93 
military  reservists  and  national 
guardsmen  named  winners  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press’  fifth 
annual  Military  Achievement 
Awards  were  honored  May  12  at 
a  luncheon  in  Detroit’s  Veteran’s 
Memorial  Building.  Winners 
were  selected  as  the  outstanding 
enlisted  personnel  now  serving 
in  Michigan  units  of  the  U.  S. 
Air  Force  Reserve,  Army  Re¬ 
serve,  Coast  Guard  Reserve, 
Marine  Corps  Reserve,  Marine 
Air  Reserve,  Navy  Reserve, 
Naval  Air  Reserve,  and  Michi¬ 
gan  Army  and  Air  National 
Guard. 

The  awards  were  presented 
by  Free  Press  general  manager 
John  B.  Olson.  Detroit  Tiger 
pitching  ace,  and  Michigan  Air 
National  Guardsman  Mickey 
Lolich  was  guest  speaker  at  the 
luncheon. 

•  *  * 

APARTMENTS— -The  Bal¬ 
timore  Sunpapers  promoted 
a  Spring  Apartment  Section 
with  a  mailing  that  included  a 
two-color  map  showing  location 
of  apartments  with  30  or  more 
units  opening  since  October, 
1968,  or  to  be  ready  for  oc¬ 
cupancy  before  June  1, 1969,  and 
indicating  the  number  of  units 
in  each  apartment  group. 

«  «  * 

STOCK  CLINIC  —  A  near¬ 
capacity  crowd  of  almost  3,000 
fil^  into  Fort  Worth’s  new 
Tarrant  County  Convention 
Center  Theater  to  listen  to  a 
two-hour  discussion  of  the  stock 
market.  The  event  was  the 
second  annual  Stock  Clinic 
sponsored  by  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram  in  cooperation 
with  member  firms  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  Principal 
speaker  was  NYSE  vicepresi¬ 
dent  Robert  M.  Bishop,  who  ex¬ 
plained  the  logjam  of  paper¬ 
work  that  has  disrupted  stock 
market  operations.  Tickets  were 
distributed  free  to  anyone  who 
came  to  the  newspaper  office,  or 
wrote  for  them. 

*  *  A 

FISHING  DERBY— Fishing 
fun  will  be  offered  to  4,000  De¬ 
troit  area  boys  and  girls  at  the 
15th  annual  Kids  Fishing  Derby 
sponsored  by  the  Detroit  News. 
The  contest  is  open  to  children 
7  to  14,  with  merchandise  prizes, 
awards  ribbons  presented  for 


the  first  fish,  heaviest  ish, 
longest  fish  and  the  most  ish. 
Grand  prizes  are  Coho  fit^  ling 
trips  for  the  winner  and  his 
parent  to  anglers  who  catcl.  the 
three  largest  fish  throughout  the 
day’s  festivities.  To  accor  mo- 
date  the  large  number  of  chil¬ 
dren,  fishing  is  divided  into  tight 
45-minute  periods,  with  500  chil¬ 
dren  participating  per  period. 

• 

Ottaway  plans 
Sunday  edition 
for  big  region 

Middletown,  N.Y. 

Publisher  Charles  A.  King 
has  announced  that  the  Middle- 
town  Times  Herald-Record  of 
the  Ottaway  group  will  publish 
a  Sunday  edition  early  in  the 
fall,  in  response  to  demands 
from  the  business  communities 
and  readers,  for  expanded 
coverage  of  the  news. 

The  project  has  been  under 
study  W  more  than  a  year. 
King  said.  It  will  increase  the 
size  of  the  new’s  staff  by  six  or 
seven  members,  in  addition  to  a 
Sunday  editor,  not  yet  named. 

The  Times  Herald-Record,  a 
pioneer  offset-printed  daily  in 
tabloid  format,  serves  five  coun¬ 
ties  in  three  states — Sullivan, 
Ulster  and  Orange  Counties  in 
New  York;  northern  Pike  Coun¬ 
ty  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Sussex 
County  in  New  Jersey,  with  a 
daily  circulation  of  41,000. 

• 

‘City  in  Change’  series 
commended  by  judges 
Brunswick,  N.J. 

New  Jersey  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  conferred  its  citation 
for  distinguished  public  service 
on  the  Camden  Courier-Post,  a 
Gannett  newspaper,  for  its  17- 
part  report  on  “Camden,  City 
in  Change.” 

The  series,  written  by  James 
Smith  and  Jo  Murray,  was 
hailed  by  the  judges  as  demon¬ 
strating  that  regardless  of  its 
size  or  location,  “even  in  the 
shadows  of  some  newspaper 
giants,  a  paper  can  mobilize  a 
community.” 

Other  citations  were: 

A1  Post,  Paterson  News,  for 
a  series  on  drug  addiction. 

Nora  Kerr,  Hackensack  Rec¬ 
ord,  for  a  three-part  series  on 
“The  Feminists.” 

William  A.  Caldwell,  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  for  editorials. 

Richard  Gigli,  Paterson  News, 
photography. 

Robert  J.  Braun,  Newark- 
Star-Ledger,  for  education  re¬ 
porting. 

Edward  G.  Green,  Plainfield 
Courier-News,  for  a  monthly 
newsletter  to  high  school  jour¬ 
nalism  students. 
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Bill  Lambert 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


( 'regonian  office  for  two  months, 
frying  to  talk  the  city  editor 
into  giving  me  a  job.  He  kept 
1  elling  me  he  had  no  opening  but 
1  knew  he  did.  They  finally  put 
i!ie  on  as  a  police  reporter.” 

Oregonian's  team 

Lambert  had  learned  some¬ 
thing  about  investigative  report¬ 
ing,  which  simply  means  digging 
behind  the  smile,  the  press  con¬ 
ference  and  the  press  release, 
while  working  for  the  Banner- 
Courier.  On  the  Oregonian,  as 
a  police  reporter,  he  learned 
more  in  association  with  Wal¬ 
lace  Turner,  now  a  reporter  for 
the  New  York  Times.  They 
formed  a  team. 

“Turner  became  and  remains 
my  best  friend,”  Lambert  said. 
“As  a  team,  we  started  digging 
up  stories  that  hit  the  front 
page  of  the  Oregonian.” 

One  of  their  stories  set  off 
reverberations  across  the  nation. 
It  had  to  do  with  Dave  Beck,  in¬ 
ternational  president  of  the 
Teamsters  Union,  and  his  in¬ 
volvement  with  rackets  in  the 
Northwest.  As  a  result.  Beck 
went  to  prison  and  Lambert  and 
Turner  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize. 

This  led  to  an  invitation  to 
appear  as  witnesses  before  the 
Senate  rackets  subcommittee 
headed  by  Senator  John  L.  Mc¬ 
Clellan.  John  F.  Kennedy,  later 
to  become  President,  was  a 
member  of  the  committee,  and 
his  brother,  the  late  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  was  chief  counsel. 

“It  I^  to  important  contacts 
in  Washington,”  Lambert  said, 
“which  I  still  find  valuable.” 

It  led  directly  to  a  Nieman 
Fellowship  at  Harvard  for 
Lambert,  for  the  school  year 
1959-’60. 

“I’m  the  only  reporter  I  know 
of,”  Lambert  said,  “who  never 
went  to  college  but  spent  a 
school  year  at  a  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  graduate  school,  attend¬ 
ing  classes  in  law.” 

Connection  in  Washington 

After  Harvard,  Lambert  faced 
a  job  situation.  The  Oregonian 
was  on  strike.  “I  didn’t  want  to 
go  back  there,  in  that  mess,”  he 
said.  Turner  had  taken  a  job 
with  Abraham  Ribicoff,  then 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare. 

“The  Kennedys  were  recruit¬ 
ing  newsmen,”  Lambert  said, 
“and  Turner  urged  me  to  take 
a  job  in  Washington  but  I 
wanted  to  stick  with  the  news.” 

The  result  was  a  job  in  tele¬ 
vision,  with  a  West  Coast  sta¬ 
tion. 

“Television  was  all  right:  It 
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paid  a  lot  of  money,”  Lambert 
said.  “But  it  wasn’t  what  I  was 
looking  for.” 

He  quit,  went  to  Washington, 
and  for  four  months,  working 
per  diem,  was  a  press  agent  with 
the  Office  of  Education.  This 
left  him  time  for  job  hunting, 
and  he  found  one  with  Time,  in 
its  Los  Angeles  bureau. 

Time  wasn’t  what  he  wanted 
either.  It  was  a  news  magazine, 
it  gave  a  good  digest  of  the 
news,  but  Lambert  wanted  to 
get  into  the  story,  in  full  detail. 

“I  was  looking  around,”  he 
said,  “thinking  of  leaving  Time, 
when  I  picked  up  a  copy  of  Life. 
It  was  early  April,  1943.  New 
York  City  newspapers  had  been 
on  strike  all  winter.  What  Life 
had  done  was  to  give  a  full 
story  of  the  scandal  in  the  State 
Liquor  Authority  that  had 
erupted  the  day  after  elections 
in  1962.  The  Life  story  told  why 
there  was  a  scandal  and  how  it 
had  ended  up  before  a  grand 
jury.” 

Lambert  applied  for  an  in¬ 
terview  with  Life  editors,  and 
after  talks  with  Thomas  Griffith, 
editor,  and  George  P.  Hunt, 
managing  editor,  a  department 
was  created  at  the  magazine 
for  investigative  reporting,  with 
Lambert  a  key  member. 

Checked  out  LBJ’s  fortune 

Their  first  big  story  was  in 
Texas,  digging  into  the  extent 
of  the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  for¬ 
tune, 'but  the  Fortas  story  best 
illustrates  how  Lambert  goes 
about  the  job  of  reporting. 

“I  was  in  Washington,  busy 
on  something  else  but  listening 
to  anything  I  could  hear,”  he 
said.  “A  minor  government  of¬ 
ficial  told  me  I  might  look  into 
the  connection  between  Wolfson 
and  Fortas.  He  didn’t  know 
anything  more — at  least,  that 
was  what  he  said.  But  my  ears 
perked  up. 

“It  was  October  28,  1968.  I 
really  didn’t  start  looking  into 
it  until  November  when  I  was 
back  in  Washington.  Most  of  the 
people  I  talked  with  didn’t  know 
anything — didn’t  want  to  hear 
anything.  But  I  heard  that  there 
had  been  a  fee  of  $20,000  given 
some  time  or  other  by  Wolfson 
to  Fortas.” 

One  problem  in  working  with 
a  magazine,  Lambert  said,  is 
how  to  protect  your  story  from 
other  reporters.  The  people  you 
talk  with  start  talking  with 
their  favorite  reporters,  and 
those  working  for  newspapers 
can  beat  you  into  print. 

“It’s  happened  to  me,  with  four 
or  five  go^  stories,”  Lambert 
said.  “They  don’t  have  the  en¬ 
tire  story,  but  they  take  the 
bloom  off.  They  leave  you  with 
the  substance  but  they  have  the 
essence.” 
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Lambert  questioned  people  at 
the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  who  had  investi¬ 
gated  Wolfson,  but  they  had 
no  record  of  how  Fortas  or  his 
former  law  firm,  Arnold,  Fortas 
&  Porter,  fitted  in  the  Wolfson 
case.  Lambert  spent  days  read¬ 
ing  papers  on  file  in  U.  S.  At¬ 
torney  Robert  M.  Morgenthau’s 
office  in  New  York,  and  was 
back  in  Washington,  asking 
questions,  when  he  received  a 
telephone  call  from  a  friend  of 
Paul  Porter,  the  lawyer. 

“Porter  wanted  to  see  me,” 
Lambert  said,  “and  the  result 
was  an  interview  in  his  office. 
He  was  friendly.  He  had  heard, 
he  said,  that  I  was  looking  into 
the  payment  of  $20,000  by  Wolf¬ 
son  to  Justice  Fortas.  I  told 
Porter  I  had  very  little  informa¬ 
tion,  but  was  curious  to  learn 
what  the  fee  was  for.  He  told  me 
about  Fortas  making  two  trips 
to  Florida,  to  the  Wolfson  ranch 
down  there,  and  said  it  was  in 
connection  with  the  Wolfson 
family  foundation  to  benefit 
Jewish  causes,  education  and  the 
good  things  of  life.  Fortas  was 
interested  in  these  things  and 
had  agreed  to  aid  the  founda¬ 
tion.  Of  course,  he  said,  Fortas 
had  returned  the  money  he  had 
received.  I  asked  if  he  had  re¬ 
turned  the  check.  You  see,  I 
didn’t  know  how  the  payment 
was  made.  Porter  said  Fortas 
deposited  the  check  but  had  re¬ 
turned  the  money  later.” 

He  didn't  make  notes 

“Now,”  Lambert  said,  “the 
(late  of  this  interview  is  im¬ 
portant  in  view  of  some  charges 
made  by  the  liberal  establish¬ 
ment  and  published  in  at  least 
one  newspaper  that  I  was 
handed  this  story  by  the  Nixon 
administration.  I  talked  with 
Porter  in  December.  I  took  n5 
notes  because  I  have  learned  that 
people  clam  up  if  you  start  tak¬ 
ing  notes  in  a  case  like  this.  I 
hurried  over  to  the  hotel  from 
his  office  and  got  on  the  type¬ 
writer.  I  didn’t  date  my  notes, 
but  from  my  expense  accounts 
I  can  fix  the  date  as  December 
10. 

“The  only  talk  I  ever  had 
with  anybody  in  the  Nixon  ad¬ 
ministration  was  with  Will 
Wilson  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  I  had  met  him  in  Texas. 
A  friend  of  his,  in  the  spring  as 
I  was  rushing  toward  a  writing 
date,  told  me  I  should  see  Wil¬ 
son. 

“Frankly,  I  didn’t  want  to.  I 
was  afraid  he  would  leak  the 
story.” 

Lambert  did  finally  see  Wil¬ 
son,  in  his  office,  shortly  before 
Life  published  the  Fortas  story. 

“He  promised  me  there  would 
be  no  leak,”  Lambert  said.  “He 
told  an  assistant  to  go  get  the 


Wolfson  file  and  lock  it  in  his 
private  office.  I  am  convinced 
Wilson  knew  nothing  about  the 
$20,000  until  I  told  him  about  | 
it.” 

Racing  against  time,  Lambert 
wanted  to  do  one  last  thing — a 
must  in  any  honest  reporting. 

“I  wanted  to  talk  with  Fortas 
and  Wolfson,”  he  said,  “and  give 
them  a  chance  to  explain  or  re¬ 
fute  the  story  I  had  dug  up.” 

Fortas  writes  letter 

This  was  about  April  25,  and 
Wolfson  was  on  his  way  to 
the  Federal  Prison  at  Eglin  Air 
Force  Base,  Florida.  His  at¬ 
torneys  refused  to  grant  an  in¬ 
terview,  and  at  the  last  moment 
word  came  from  Porter  that  the 
decision  there  was  against  any 
“confrontation”  with  Fortas.  In¬ 
stead  the  Justice  wrote  a  letter 
to  Lambert  in  reply  to  one 
Lambert  had  written  him. 

Lambert  quoted  the  letter  in 
his  Life  story.  “What  .surprised 
me,”  he  said,  “was  that  there 
was  nothing  in  it — not  a  single 
word  about  the  $20,000.  He  had 
simply  met  Wolfson  —  his  law 
firm  (in  May  or  June  before 
Fortas  was  nominated  for  the 
Supreme  Court  in  July  1965) 
had  represented  one  of  Wolf- 
son’s  companies.  And  he  had 
talked  with  Wolfson  about  the 
Wolfson  Family  Foundation.” 

In  his  article,  Lambert  com¬ 
mented  : 

“Wolfson’s  reputation  and  his 
troubles  with  the  SEC  were  well 
known  in  financial  and  legal 
circles.  Fortas’  questionable  as¬ 
sociation  with  such  a  man  was 
rendered  even  more  serious  by 
the  fact  that  money  passed  be¬ 
tween  them.  And  if  Rittmaster 
(a  former  Wolfson  associate 
who  turned  state’s  evidence)  is 
to  be  believed — that  Wolfson 
and  Gerbert  (a  co-defendant) 
were  using  Fortas’  name  to 

calm  their  troubled  co-conspir¬ 
ators  and  keep  them  from  co¬ 
operating  with  government 
prosecutors  —  the  relationship 
had  a  far  more  serious  implica¬ 
tion.” 

In  late  March  Lambert 

needed  only  one  thing  more  be¬ 
fore  writing  his  story— a  news 
peg.  This  came  on  April  1,  a 
Tuesday,  when  the  Supreme 
Court,  with  Justice  Fortas  ex¬ 
cusing  himself,  declined  to  re-  i 
view  the  Wolfson  conviction  and 
one-year  sentence  for  selling  un-  i 
registered  shares  of  Continental  | 
Enterprises  Inc.,  a  Wolfson  | 

company.  i 

This  wrapped  up  the  story, 
except  for  the  effort  to  contact 
Fortas  and  Wolfson.  When  this 
failed  April  25,  Lambert  was  ' 

ready  to  start  writing.  Working  j 
at  his  home  at  Rye,  N.  Y.,  over 
the  weekend  of  May  3-4,  he  com- 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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Frank  C.  McLearn 
dies;  president 
of  King  Features 

Frank  C.  “Bill”  McLearn, 
president  and  general  manager 
of  King  Features  Syndicate,  died 
Saturday,  May  24,  of  a  heart 
attack,  at  the  Long  Island  Club, 
Eastport,  after  returning  from 
a  fishing  trip.  He  lived  in  Bronx- 
ville,  N.  Y.  and  was  67  years 
old. 

As  head  of  the  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration  syndicate,  McLearn  di¬ 
rected  a  worldwide  operation 
that  served  newspapers  and 
magazines  in  this  country, 
Canada,  and  9.5  countries  and 
colonies  abroad.  He  guided  the 
development  of  columns  and  fea¬ 
tures  read  by  millions  and 
planned  and  supervised  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  syndicate’s  opera¬ 
tions  into  licensing,  radio,  tele¬ 
vision  and  feature  films,  includ¬ 
ing  the  recent  animated  feature, 
“The  Yellow  Submarine.” 

McLearn  was  born  in  Buf¬ 
falo  on  July  24,  1901.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  A.  B.  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  in  1925  and 
began  his  career  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.) 
Gazette.  From  1927  to  1934,  he 
worked  for  Central  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Cleveland,  as  executive 
editor.  New  York  City  corres¬ 
pondent,  and  managing  editor. 
When  that  organization  was 
merged  with  King  Features  in 
193.5,  McLearn  became  Sunday 
editor  and  later  the  KFS  man¬ 
aging  editor.  In  194.5  he  was 
made  executive  editor  of  the 
syndicate,  in  1957,  general  man¬ 
ager,  and  in  1964,  president. 

McLearn  was  one  of  the  testa¬ 
mentary  trustees  of  the  estate 
of  William  Randolph  Hearst.  He 
also  served  as  a  vicepresident, 
director  and  member  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  finance  committees 
of  the  Hear.st  Corporation,  as  a 
director  of  the  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  Foundation,  and  as 
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a  trustee  of  the  Hearst  Founda¬ 
tion. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
the  former  Mildr^  McMillan 
Adams,  a  daughter,  Mrs.  John 
A.  Stichter  of  Bronxville;  a  son, 
Michael,  of  Greenwich,  Conn.; 
two  sisters,  Mrs.  Howard  Allen 
and  Mrs.  James  McWhirk,  and 
four  grandchildren. 

Buy  Wisconsin  radio 

Washington 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  been  asked  to 
approve  transfer  of  the  license 
for  radio  station  WGEZ  at  Be¬ 
loit,  Wisconsin,  to  the  Wood¬ 
ward  family  of  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
who  own  AM  and  FM  stations 
there  and  publish  the  Dubuque 
Tele  graph -Herald.  The  price 
paid  to  Raymond  W.  Grandle 
and  Wilmer  Grabau  for  the  Be¬ 
loit  station  was  given  as  $240,- 
000. 

• 

Housc>«'ives  for  ads 

SlM.SBL'RY,  Conn. 

Louis  E.  Ball,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Farmington  Valleg 
Herald,  has  named  two  house¬ 
wives,  Mrs.  Connie  Tuttle  and 
Mrs.  Laura  Mager,  as  advertis¬ 
ing  account  executives.  Neither 
has  prior  advertising  sales  ex¬ 
perience. 


Hospitality  plus  at  our  suite 
in  the  Conrad  Hilton  during 
ANPA.  The  plus  is  Tony  with 
facts  on  Infocom's  turn-key  ^ 
M  A  -^packages  for  business  applica-  m 
®  tions  with  PDP-H  typesetting  ^ 
computers.  Payroll,  job  cost  ^ 
analysis,  circulation,  adver-  ^ 
tising  billing,  and  sales  anal-  ^ 
ysis.  If  you  can't  make  it. 

send  for  details.  Z 

20  Walnut  St. 


suite> 
sours 


Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.  02181 


Deaths 

Harry  G.  Stoddard,  95,  in¬ 
dustrialist,  banker  and  partner 
with  the  late  George  F.  Booth 
in  ownership  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gazette,  1925-1963;  honorary 
chairman  of  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany;  May  21. 

*  «  * 

Frederick  E.  Shapiro,  73,  a 
former  feature  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer’s  Sunday 
magazine;  first  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News  and  last  city  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record;  May  24. 

*  «  * 

Joseph  E.  McMahon,  74,  re¬ 
tired  (1961)  financial  news  re¬ 
porter  of  the  New  York  Times; 
May  21. 

*  «  • 

Charlotte  J.  Hatton,  65, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  National  Press  Club;  May 
21. 

•  •  • 

Royal  Beal,  69,  retired  actor 
and  an  assistant  editor  of  the 
Keene  (N.  H.)  Evening  Sentinel 
until  recently;  May  20. 

*  *  * 

Groxtr  E.  Mitchell,  60,  tele¬ 
vision  critic  of  the  Dayton  (O.) 
Daily  News;  May  17. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  F.  Magner,  78,  re¬ 
tired  columnist  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Post;  May  19. 

«  *  * 

John  Drohan,  79,  retired 
(1955)  baseball  writer  for  the 
Boston  Traveler;  May  3. 

*  *  « 

Edwin  Broom  head,  56,  auto¬ 
mobile  racing  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin;  May  15. 

*  *  * 

Lee  J.  Bond,  76,  newspaper 
advertising^  representative  (Guy 
S.  Osborn  and  Scolaro,  Meeker 
&  Scott) ;  Chicago  manager  for 
Grit  until  retirement  in  1964; 
May  18. 

•  *  • 

Gordon  Ryder,  78,  retired 
photographer  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Union;  May  1. 

*  *  ♦ 

G.  Wilson  Craw,  66,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Peterborough 
(Ont.)  Examiner  and  staff 
member  since  1926;  May  10. 

*  *  * 

F.  Park  Campbell,  81,  co¬ 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Mil- 
lersburg  (Pa.)  Sentinel;  May  9. 

♦  •  * 

Harold  V.  Ratliff,  66, 
former  Texas  e<litor  of  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  sports  publicist  in 
Dallas;  May  8. 

*  *  * 

David  F.  Sullivan,  74, 
former  general  manager  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Shopping 
News;  May  6. 


Alexander  G.  Henderson,  73, 
retired  travel  editor  of  he 
Washington  Post,  and  a  former 
New  Tfork  and  Philadelpiiia 
newsman;  May  9. 

»  *  * 

Price  A.  Patton,  finanrial 
consultant  and  Chicago  Duily 
News  columnist;  May  12. 

*  *  * 

J.  Carl  Downing,  50,  press 

secretary  to  U.S.  Senator  W.ir- 
ren  G.  Magnuson  since  1950, 
and  former  Washington  State 
bureau  chief  for  United  Press; 
recently. 

*  * 

Orville  K.  Boyington,  33, 
assistant  city  editor,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post  Intelligencer,  and 
formerly  with  UPI ;  recently. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  Hearst,  67,  a  reporter 
for  50  years,  22  of  them  as  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une’s  Washington  Bureau;  re¬ 
cently. 

•  ♦  * 

Merita  Mills,  57,  amuse¬ 
ments  editor  of  the  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Enterprise  and  Journal; 
May  7. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

George  Cable  Wright,  56, 
a  former  New  York  Times  news¬ 
man,  and  later  public  relations 
writer  at  the  Massachusetts 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co,;  May 
8. 

*  •  « 

Daniel  B.  Maher,  63,  Wash¬ 
ington  lawyer  and  former  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Washington  Post; 
May  23. 

• 

$195  scale  in  ’71 
at  Toronto  Globe 

Toronto 

In  January  1971  the  top  re¬ 
porter  minimum  at  the  Globe 
and  Mail  will  be  $195  under 
terms  of  a  new  contract  negoti¬ 
ated  by  the  Toronto  Newspaper 
Guild.  This  will  be  $5  higher 
than  the  minimum  at  the  Star 
and  the  Telegram,  whose  con¬ 
tracts  expire  January  1,  1971. 
• 

4  more  in  ABC 

Chicago 

Four  newspapers  have  recent¬ 
ly  qualified  for  membership  in 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions.  They  are:  Dailies — Cleve¬ 
land  (Tenn.)  Banner,  UV.st- 
chester  (Calif.)  Star  News,  and 
Panorama  of  Maracaibo,  Vene¬ 
zuela;  weekly — Rocky  Fork  En¬ 
terprise  at  (iahanna,  Ohio. 

• 

Ad  rates  raised 

The  New  York  Times  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  is  putting  into 
effect  advertising  rate  increases 
averaging  13(‘  per  line.  Effective 
date  for  most  categories  of  ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  August  1. 
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LAYOUT  AND  DESIGN 


Serif  vs.  sans-serif 


CHICAGO  DMLY  NEWS 


Laird,  muiailr  foe  rlash 

Senate  ABM  fight  erupts 

•—x  •«*  Y  fOfyr 

Jury  indicia  vMUk, 
car-tower 

Roaa  Caado  ~ri=  < 


I 


•‘ill* 

»porUmen  i“  gifiS 


!  Johu.  Voks  wedding  m  aurpriar 


By  Howard  B.  Taylpr 

Editorial  Consultant,  Copley  International  Corp. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  won  first  place  in  the 
over-75,000  category  in  the  Inland  Daily  Press  As¬ 
sociation  typography  contest. 

Well  it  might,  and  the  award  means  it’s  the  best 
looking  job  in  the  Middlewest,  which  forms  Inland’s 
domain. 

Daryle  M.  Feldmier,  News  managing  editor,  com¬ 
mented  on  his  use  of  Spartan  instead  of  Bodoni  for 
that  eight-column  line. 

“We  felt  we  did  not  get  enough  impact  with  Bodoni 
(in  a  line)  and  our  headline  count  was  limiting  in 
that  font,”  he  wrote. 

“We  normally  use  it  with  an  ultra  Bodoni  kicker 
and  the  two  faces  marry  rather  attractively.” 

Many  editors  who  use  Bodoni  have  had  the  feeling 
something  was  wrong  about  an  eight-column  one- 
line  head  in  that  face.  It  seems  weak,  particularly 
if  style  is  all-down.  Some  solve  the  problem  by  using 
a  double  eight-column  line.  That  has  its  built-in 
shortcomings.  Two  lines  become  gabby  and  dispro¬ 
portionately  deep. 

Some  would  recoil  in  horror  at  the  thought  of 
mixing  sans-serif  with  serif.  They  shouldn’t.  Spartan 
mixes  well  with  Bodoni.  So  does  Tempo.  So  does 
Futura.  Don’t  believe  all  those  ancient  superstitions. 

The  all-down  style  is  old  stuff  to  The  Daily  News 
(Layout  and  Design,  Dec.  2,  1967).  Inland  judges 
obviously  liked  it,  as  they  liked  the  clean,  functional 
format  of  rectangles  and  abundant  space  between 
elements. 

There  are  two  picas  of  air  lieneath  the  nameplate 
cutoff  and  two  more  beneath  the  line.  Note:  No 
underlines  on  kickers. 


I  ft  j  Nixon  Tells  Budget  Needs  Today 


Three  Slates  Ask  f  Q 

hS  For  Federal  Help 


“  1  S«yi»h  SmI  Ce-fM  MHretMt  OMZ 


HarrwdCalm 

E-  i  Student  Strike 
.1  Fails  At  U  Of  C 


DvGmIIo.  ft»-H  Alewe  fetky 


LeRoy  S.  Clemens,  managing  editor  of  the  Elgin 
(Ill.)  Daily  Courier-News,  did  some  experimenting 
with  the  six-column  format. 

He  used  it  every  Saturday  for  five  consecutive 
weeks,  to  see  what  would  happen.  Then,  the  next 
Monday  he  went  to  it  every  day.  The  Courier-News 
is  six-day  p.m.  Elgin  is  in  the  Chicago  area. 

The  body  set  here  is  14.^  picas,  eight  and  one-half 
points  on  a  nine-point  slug.  That  gives  you  a  pica 
of  white  space  between  each  column. 

“Jim  James,  the  principal  layer-outer,  and  I  have 
found  you  can  ruin  this  format  if  you  try  to  go 
too  deep  with  the  columns,”  Mr.  Clements  wrote. 

“I  thought  I  was  following  the  Louisville  formula 
but  find  they  set  a  14.9-pica  column.  I’m  afraid  that 
doesn’t  give  you  enough  separation  between  columns.” 

The  six-column  format  certainly  makes  it  easier 
on  the  reader.  On  the  copy  editor,  too.  In  one-column, 
30-point  head  in  the  old  measure  counted  seven  and 
one-half.  In  the  14.2  width  it  counts  12  and  one-half. 

Notice  that  the  classic  elements  of  functional  for¬ 
mat  are  implanted  here.  Each  comer  has  wallop: 
Art  in  upper  left,  heads  in  upper  right,  lower  left 
and  lower  right. 

Body  shape  is  rectangular  on  a  straight  line.  There 
are  18  points  of  air  above  and  below  the  nameplate. 
Cutoffs  are  sunk,  with  two  picas  of  white  space 
forming  the  separations.  White  space  is  better  than 
any  cutoff. 

No  underlines  on  kickers  here,  either. 

Mr.  Clemens  rejiggered  his  layout  subsequent  to 
the  cutoff  date  for  entry  in  the  Inland  contest. 

Next  year,  maybe? 
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United 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE  JNC. 

COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BUSINESS  TIPS 
Tested  Sales  Ideas 
BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 

Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS 

Teen-age  lovelorn, 
etiquette,  grooming 
MARIAN  CHRISTY 
After  a  Fashion 


international  news 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
News- Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report _ 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LIHLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD . . ,  ? 
CROSSWORDS  D/S 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEESSEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 
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‘The  Lockhorns’ 

I  unlock  the  fun 

! 

:  in  marital  woes 

!  A  few  months  since  its  re¬ 
lease  by  King  Features  Syndi- 
I  cate,  “The  Lockhorns”,  a  comic 
'  panel  by  William  Hoest  based 
I  on  the  battle  of  the  sexes,  is  ap¬ 
pearing  in  nearly  100  news¬ 
papers  across  the  country, 
j  The  comic,  available  six  times 
I  weekly,  is  two  columns  wide  and 
I  only  half  as  deep  as  the  general 
I  run  of  panels.  The  funny  lines 
;  and  situations  involving  Leroy 
Lockhorn  and  his  wife  are  de¬ 
picted  in  simple,  clean  line 
drawings  with  a  minimum  of 
background  clutter.  Their  mari¬ 
tal  problems  and  martial  be¬ 
havior  are  aimed  at  the  average 
family’s  emphatic  funny  bone. 

Bill  Hoest,  creator  of  “The 
;  Lockhorns,”  is  a  magazine  gag 
panel  artist,  and  creator  of 
[  greeting  cards  and  children’s 
books. 

Greatest  tribute  to  his  ability 
as  a  cartoonist  is  the  fact  that 
as  a  free-lancer  he  has  been  able 
to  support  a  wife,  six  children, 
ranging  from  6  to  19,  and  a 
;  Great  Dane  named  Ginger  who 
I  eats  more  than  the  rest  of  the 
I  family  combined. 

Bom  in  Newark,  N.J.  in  1926, 
Bill  attended  high  school  in 
Montclair,  served  two  years  in 
the  U.S.  Navy,  and  then  studied 
j  advertising  art  at  Cooper  Union 
in  New  York  City.  He  spent 
three  years  with  a  greeting  card 
outfit,  then  quit  to  free-lance, 

I  with  outstanding  success, 
i  The  Hoests  make  their  home 
in  Huntington,  Long  Island, 
j  where  the  cartoonist’s  many  ac¬ 
tivities  include  portrait  paint- 
I  ing,  photography,  guitar-strum¬ 
ming,  woodworking,  inventing. 


I  Bimo  Burnt  and  Bippy  O'Boyle  in 
"Campus  Clatter"  comic  strip. 


Bill  ('The  Lockhorns')  Hoest 


Comic  strip  keep 
campus  humor  al 


“Campus  Clatter,”  a  comic  an  additional  $20  for  naming  i 
strip  about  college  life  named  supporting  character,  the  deai 

L-  --11 _ _ „.:il _ TTnfifo  ” 


by  college  students,  will  make  of  men,  “Walter  Uptite.” 
its  debut  in  July  through  News-  Roger  W.  Smith,  editor  of  thi 
paper  Enterprise  Association.  Daily  Trojan,  University  o 
“Campus  Clatter”  is  accord-  Southern  California,  also  was  a 
ing  to  NEA,  “keyed  to  the  action  double  winner.  He  was  awardw 
on  today’s  college  campuses.”  Its  $150  for  naming  the  male  lea 
creator,  Larry  Lewis,  believes  “Bimo  Burns”  and  an  additional 
that  humor  is  alive  and  flourish-  $20  for  labeling  the  fcmaj 
ing  on  college  campuses  across  hippie  “Flora  Power.” 
the  country,  riots  and  demon-  Steven  Royce  Reed  of  Dallas 
strations  notwithstanding.  His  editor  of  the  East  Texan  o 
new  strip  gives  relevance  to  the  East  Texas  State  University 
basic  wholesomeness  that  still  was  the  other  major  winner  wit! 
exists  among  the  millions  of  an  award  of  $150  for  naming  the 
college  and  university  students  female  lead  “Bippie  O’Boyle." 
today.  The  other  supporting  charac- 

Lewis  spotlights  —  and  spoofs  ters,  worth  $20  each  in  pria 
— all '  the  types  at  mythical  money,  were  named : 
“Doolittle  College”:  athletes,  “Miss  Speller.”  the  president'; 
coeds,  deans,  coaches,  instruc-  secretary,  by  Marilane  Fields 
tors,  administrators,  beatniks,  Kansas  State  College;  “Roger,' 
peaceniks  and  the  rest.  the  campus  wolf,  by  John  C 

NEA  had  a  title  and  names  of  Brewer,  California  State  Col 
characters  but  felt  they  might  lege,  Pomona;  and  “Grubb 
be  improved  by  sponsoring  Grumble,”  the  male  hippie,  con 
a  nationwide  contest  among  bined  from  names  contribuW 
hundreds  of  college  and  univer-  by  Don  Caldwell,  West  'Virginii 
sity  newspaper  editors.  The  re-  University,  and  Robert  A 
suit:  the  strip  was  retitled,  the  Davis,  Salem  (Mass.)  Stav 
two  leading  characters  and  five  College. 

of  the  supporting  characters  These  supporting  oonii 
were  renamed,  and  seven  editors  figures  join  some  of  the  cliarar 
of  college  newspapers  have  some  ters  who  w’ere  not  a  part  of  th 
unexpected  folding  money.  contest:  President  Pomp,  <’oac 

All  college  editors  who  entered  Alsoran,  Miss  Fitts  and  Pt' 
the  contest  received  a  copy  of  fessor  Arid. 

The  1969  World  Almanac  and  Larry  Lewis,  formerly  si'ive.'- 
Book  of  Facts,  which  is  pub-  tising  department  productio: 
lished  by  NEA.  supervisor,  artist  and  <opy 

Marc  A.  Bergman  of  Yonkers,  writer  for  Consumers  Pow® 
N.  Y.,  editor  of  the  Western  Company,  Jackson,  Mich.,  is  i 
Reserve  University  Tribune,  graduate  of  Olivet  College, 
came  up  with  “Campus  Clatter.”  The  daily  comic,  in  four-ca 
He  received  a  prize  of  $200  and  umn  format,  will  start  July  ' 
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Publishers  form  group  to  fight  cable  tv  ban 


For!  ation  of  the  Newspaper 
C^mmiltee  for  Cablevision  was 
auiou-  ced  this  week  by  Wayne 
G,  Current,  fjeneral  manager  of 
[h*  Tvledo  Blade  and  chairman 
of  the  committee’s  executive 
fommittee. 

New  spaper  publishers  from 
\ariou.^  sections  of  the  country 
ire  among  the  founding  mem- 
h>rs,  with  other  publishers  ex¬ 
pected  to  join. 

Current  said  the  Newspaper 
fomniittee  has  two  basic  ob¬ 
jectives  : 

“1.  To  free  cablevision  from 
indue  restrictions  and  to  allow 
t  to  achieve  its  great  potential 
18  part  of  the  overall  com- 
nunications  structure  of  the  na- 
ton. 

“2.  To  prevent  class  discrim¬ 
ination  against  newspapers,  or 
(thers.  from  owning  cablevision 
s^istenis  in  their  home  markets, 
nerely  because  of  the  fact  that 


mil  Lambert 

(Continued  from  page  41) 


ieted  a  draft  and  on  Monday 
rought  it  to  the  Life  office. 

The  story  ran  about  the  way 
e  had  written  it,  except  that  a 
iwyer  insisted  on  a  clause  that 
ould  show  that  Fortas  re¬ 
amed  the  $20,000. 

“I  worked  my  tail  off,”  Lam¬ 
ent  said,  “to  get  it  in  the  May 
issue  before  somebody  jumped 
le.  But  I  was  afraid  the  whole 
king  would  end  up  in  a  political 
(uabble  between  liberals  and 
anservatives  in  Congress  and 
Fortas  would  sit  it  out,  laugh- 
*g.  I  sought  out  a  few  editors 
Iknow  and  talked  with  them — 
wanted  them  to  know  that  no- 
“  ody  was  handing  me  the  story 
n  a  platter,” 

Lambert’s  fears  were  van- 
luished  when  Fortas  submitted 
is  resignation,  the  first  justice 
n  the  history  of  the  Supreme 
Fourt  ever  to  resign  under  fire. 
Instead  of  coming  under 
ittack  as  a  hatchet  man  for  the 
S'ixon  administration,  Lambert 
las  earned  general  acclaim  for 
mother  fine  job  of  investigative 
■sporting. 

“It  makes  you  feel  mighty 
[ood,”  he  said,  “when  other 
*pers  and  magazines  pick  up 
wr  story  and  go  with  it  in- 
tead  of  trying  to  knock  it 
lown.” 

With  a  good  feeling  warming 
lis  soul,  Lambert  said  he  was 
loping  for  a  short  vacation.  “I 
liven 't  had  one  in  two  years,” 
K  said,  “and  my  family  sort 
if  believes  I’ve  got  one  coming. 
»  I  guess  that’s  what  I’m  going 
0  do  next,  take  off  a  few  days 
md  just  rest  up.” 


they  are  newspaper  publishers.” 

Current  also  said;  “We  rec¬ 
ognize  full  well  that  reasonable 
federal  regulation  of  cablevision 
is  in  the  public  interest,  and 
we  will  support  it  actively.  How¬ 
ever,  much  existing  federal 
regulation  of  cablevision  is  un¬ 
duly  restrictive,  and  more  is 
being  considered.” 

On  the  question  of  newspaper 
ownership.  Current  said:  “We 
seek  no  special  privileges  be¬ 
cause  we  are  publishers.  We  ask 
only  that  ownership  franchises 
be  granted  on  the  basis  of  the 
individual  merits  of  the  ap¬ 
plicants. 

“We  believe  that  local  govern¬ 
ments  are  best  equipped  to 
evaluate  the  public  service  rec¬ 
ords  of  applicants  for  local 
cablevision  franchises.  This  is 
the  method  by  which  such  fran¬ 
chises  have  been  granted  over 
the  years,” 


OPC’s  executive 
board  renamed; 
harmony  urged 

The  same  executive  board 
members  who  had  weathered 
vociferous  protest  April  30  were 
reelected  in  a  spirt  of  harmony 
at  the  May  26  board  meeting  of 
the  Overseas  Press  Club  of 
America. 

Up  for  election  was  the  entire 
executive  board,  but  after  sev¬ 
eral  suggested  alternates  had 
been  voted  down,  or  blocked  in 
a  tie  vote,  the  entire  board  was 
renamed  and  assigned  the  task 
of  trying  to  resolve  the  club’s 
financial  difficulties. 

On  the  board  are:  Hal  Lehr- 
man,  president;  James  Sheldon, 
secretary-treasurer;  Frank  Ger- 
vasi,  vicepresident;  Mary  Hor- 
naday,  retired  reporter  for  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and 
a  club  vicepresident;  Cornell 
Capra;  and  Benet  Hershey,  a 
past  president. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  call¬ 
ing  for  harmony  and  unity.  Also 
a  decision  was  reached  for  an 
early  conference'  with  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  the  Corre¬ 
spondents  Fund,  an  auxiliary 
created  a  dozen  years  ago  to 
enable  donors  to  gain  tax-free 
credit  for  money  given  to  the 
club. 

The  Correspondents  Fund, 
scheduled  to  elect  a  new  presi¬ 
dent  May  30,  owns  the  building 
at  54  W.  40th  St.  occupied  by 
the  club  which  is  some  six 
months  behind  in  rent.  The  fi¬ 
nancial  difficulties  develop  from 
a  deficit  in  accounts  that  was 
discovered  last  fall. 


Current  said  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Newspaper 
Committee  now  operate  cable 
systems,  some  are  interested  in 
the  field,  and  other  members 
merely  seek  to  retain  the  right 
to  enter  the  field. 

Among  the  members  of  the 
Committee  are:  the  Blade,  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express, 
Cox  Enterprises,  Field  Enter¬ 
prises  of  Chicago,  Horvitz 
Newspapers  of  Ohio,  McClatchy 
Newspapers  of  California,  New- 
house  Newspapers,  the  Northern 
Virginia  Sun,  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  News  Press  & 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Appraisers — Consultants 

PHIL  TURNER  ASSOCIATES 
430  E.  VerduKO,  Suite  1 
Beautiful  Downtown  Burbank 
Calif.  91601.  (213)  846-2021 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans,  67664, 


Business  Opportunities 

PRIN-nNC-PUBLISHlNG 
Trade  journal,  book  publishing,  and 
printing  business  in  Rocky  Mountain 
city.  Letterpress,  offset  equipment. 
Gross  tl-Miilion.  Poor  heaith.  Write 
fully  to: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  CO. 

643  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton,  III. 


START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO.  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
18  W,  22nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  609,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 


MEL  HOD ELL 

191  N.  Euclid  Ave.,  Hazen  Co. 
Upland.  Calif.  91786  714-982-1696 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AC  813)  733-1100  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach. 
Florida  33616.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich,  48868 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
**t)ie  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (206)  262-2411 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
306  'Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91712 


Gazette  Co.  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune,  Times 
Mirror  Co.  of  Los  Angeles,  Trib¬ 
une  Publishing  Co.,  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  and  the  Waukegan  (Ill.) 
News-Sun. 


Photon  merger  oflf 

Merger  negotiations  under 
way  since  April  have  been  term¬ 
inated,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Mohawk  Data  Sciences 
Corp.  of  Herkimer,  N.  Y.  and 
Photon  Inc.  of  Wilmington 
Mass.  No  reason  was  given. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  36902.  Ph:  (AC  206)  646-3367. 

Newspapers  For  Sale 
SUCCESSFUL  WEEKLIES 


Georgia  .  3  70.000 

Missouri  . $36,000  and  $  86,000 

Canada  .  $  326,000 

California  .  $1,000,000 

New  York  .  $  100,000 

Central  Midwest  Daily  ....  $  276.000 

Kansas  .  $  62,600 

Maine  .  $  146,000 

Utah  .  $  67,600 


State  cash  first  letter;  29% 
cash  down  buys  any  of  these 
Others — tell  us  uihat,  where,  sise 
MARION  R.  KREHBIEL 
Box  88  Norton.  Kans. — 67664 


AREA  WEEKLY— Controlled  circula¬ 
tion  and  subscription  with  potential 
100,000  readers.  North  central  Conn. 
Small  investment.  Box  769,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COLORADO  WEEKLY,  building,  apart¬ 
ment,  all  $24M.  Gross  $22M.  DEAN 
sellers.  Newspaper  Bkr.,  1416  E. 
University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az.  86201. 


PAID  CIRCULATION  WEEKLY  in 
wealthy  suburban  Connecticut  town. 
Excellent  terms  to  energetic  individual 
capable  of  continuing  and  expanding 
the  oiwration  in  order  to  cash  in  on  an 
excellent  opimrtunity.  Box  844,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


MINORITY  PARTNER  (40%)  in  6- 
paper  weekly  group  wishes  to  sell  to 
aggressive  ad  manager  who  wants  his 
own  business.  Current  owner  wants  to 
go  hark  to  combination  editing  and  ad 
job.  Will  sell  for  $40-$60,000  down  with 
balance  at  6%  over  ten  years.  Di¬ 
vidends  will  carry  note  and  interest. 
Modem  offset  plant  with  a<lded  com¬ 
mercial  publication  business  nearing 
half  million  gross.  Southeastern  state 
witn  strong  industrial  growth  pattern 
in  uncongested  area.  Partner  will  agree 
to  right  man.  Write  fully  about  ex¬ 
perience  and  financial  ability.  Box 
8S9,  Eilitor  St  Publisher. 


SIX  GOOD  WEEKLIES 


Connecticut  . $50,000 

Maine  .  80,000 

New  Hampshire  .  70,000 


New  York,  Southeast  .  35,000 

New  York  Western  .  60,000 

New  York,  Western  .  80,000 

HOWARD  W.  PALMER 
844  Sumner  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13210 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


4nnoun(j-:ments 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Netctpapers  For  Sale 


ISetcgpapers  For  Sale 


Feature*  Available 


TOP-NOTCH  WEEKLY  in  fertile  Mid¬ 
west  area  .  .  .  unopposed,  stronK  and 
viKorouB,  still  Krowintt  ('6!l  Kross 
$105,000).  Price  $125,000,  includes 
building.  Terms.  Write  fully,  please. 
DIAL,  1503  Nazareth,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.— 49001. 


DAILY.  (’ENTRAL  MIDWEST  — 
$2T5M.  Prospectus  on  re<iuest  if  you 
have  $90M  rash  available.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton.  Kans.  — 
676.'>4. 


$10,000  DOWN  I  buys  exclusive  Calif, 
weekly  itrossinK  $92.0tH)  and  earning 
man  and  wife  $22,000.  Never  Viefore 
such  terms.  Price  $85,000.  Hurry  and 
buyl  J.  A.  Snyder.  Newspa|>er  Bkr., 
2234  E.  Romneys  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
—92806. 


EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  in  Calif, 
growth  area.  Can  be  built  to  a  far 
more  profitable  paper.  Only  $17,000 
down.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr., 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif. 
—  92806. 


TWO  OKLAHOMA  WEEKLIES,  one 
county-seat,  combine<l  gross  $75,fK)0. 
Prefer  sell  one  in  fast  growth  area  at 
$45,000.  Local  loan  available.  Krehbiel- 
Bolitho,  Box  1.33.  EImporia,  Kans.  — 
66801. 


AVAILABLE 
'  Newspatiers.  Magazines,  Broadcast 
I  and  Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

1  J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
I  543  W'.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton.  III. 


Pres*  Engineers 


EXCLUSIVE  CALUXIRNIA  WEEKLY 
in  scenic  California.  Sound,  profitable, 
well-e<]uippe<l.  In  the  heart  of  vaca¬ 
tion  land,  yet  well-balanced  economy. 
Pine  climate:  beautiful  climate.  Only 
$15,000  down.  J.  A.  Snyder.  News¬ 
paper  Bkr.,  2284  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 


WEEKLY  BUYS  —  Texas:  gross 
$26I)M,  $41M  down.  Louisiana:  gross 
$190M:  $61M  down:  gross  $.50M. 

$12.5M  down  :  gross  $30M.  $6.5M  down. 
Write:  Newspaper  Ser.  Co.,  215  Curtis, 
Jennings.  La.  Ph:  (318)  824-0476. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 


"SITUATIONS  WANTtD'" 
IFmrakla  wMt  •rUar) 


4- wMkt . Sl.OO  per  lint,  ptr  luw 

5- wttks . Sl-lO  Ihw.  P«r  »*»•« 

2  wtekt . S1.20  per  lint.  p«  Itwt 

1-wMk  . S1.30  per  lint. 

Caunt  Iht  atrtnie  sttcPs  per  lint 
3  lints  nlnisMini 
(No  abhrtrlatlons) 


AM  50c  far  box  stnlct 
Alr-niall  ttnict  an  box  nunibtrt  alto 
araHabIt  at  $1.00  txtia. 


Hesitant  about  anpstrlnf 
a  blind  ‘help  awntad*  ad? 
Respondents  dtsirini  ta  avoid  sand- 
int  a  resumt  to  specific  newspapars 
or  arpaniatiant  can  still  da  w  by 
placina  amt  In  an  anvilape  ad¬ 
dressed  ta  “Clatsibtd  Departaitot" 
altni  with  a  note  listini  the  caai- 
panits  yau  M  nat  wish  year  appli- 
atian  ta  reach.  We  will  screen  the 
natter  far  you. 


"AU  OTHIR  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4  weeks  $1.50  per  lint,  per  issue 

)  weeks  Sl.CO  per  lint,  per  Issue 

2-weeki  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  $1.80  per  lint. 


OISPLAV - CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
at  other  decorations,  chanpes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  ta  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  IS  $3.15  per  apate  lint— $44.10 
pet  column  inch  mmimun  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSINC  TlbdE 
Taaodov,  4:30  FM 


Boi  numbers,  which  art  mailed  tach  day 
as  trey  art  rtctieed.  art  valid  lor  1-ytar. 


Editor  &  Publisher 


•so  Tblrd  Avo..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  2121  Ftaao  2-70S0 


!  CALITORNIA  OFFSET  WEEKLY, 
i  Coastal  locale  —  ideal  for  vigorous  pub- 
I  lisher.  Only  $20,000  down.  J.  A.  Sny¬ 
der,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim, 
Calif.  —  92806. 


LEGAL  DAILY  grossing  $300,000,  in 
Midwest.  Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Box  133,  | 
Emitoria,  Kans.  —  66801. 


WESTBRN  WEEKLY,  only  paper  in 
county.  Has  earned  man  wife  team 
$19,000.  Only  $12,500  down  buys  build¬ 
ing  too.  J.  A.  Snyder.  Newspaper  Bkr., 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
—  92806. 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVIN(>— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
66-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6106 


CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY  in  very 
rapid  growth  area.  Best  climate:  best 
locale.  $50,000  down.  Will  api«al  only 
to  man  who  deserves  the  best.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr,,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806, 


TWIN  W'EBKLIES  in  growing  suli- 
urlian  area.  Paid  circulation,  plus 
weekly  shopper.  $84,000  gross.  Gootl 
job  printing  potential.  Excellent  com¬ 
munity  supimrt.  Priced  slightly  under 
gross.  Box  6765,  Denver,  Colorado, 
80217. 


M.4(:HINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


WESTERN  WEEKLY  in  picturesque  ALL  MODELS 

mountain  valley  near  lake.  Mild  cli-  Linotypes — Intertypea — Ludlows 

mate.  4  seasons:  ranching:  retirement:  |  PRINTCRAFT  RETRESiaiTATIVES 
recreation.  $19,000  down.  J.  A.  Snyder,  136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 

Newspaiier  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  i  .  _ _ _ _ 

Anaheim.  Calif.  —  92806.  JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 

_ _ _ _ _  excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 

terms.  NAPSfX),  Berlin, 

ISetrspapers  IT  anted  Wi8c..Bnd  18  W.  22,  N.Y.C. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


WANTED:  HEIRLESS  PUBLISHER, 
small  Midwest  daily,  phasing  out.  de¬ 
siring  tradition  perpetuated.  All-round 
newspaperman,  early  40'b,  seeks  pur¬ 
chase  (cash  or  long-term  stock  buy): 
offers  responsible,  community-minded 
management.  Avoid  embarrassment; 
answer  through  broker,  friend.  Box 
878,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  WANTETI  in  suburban  East-  ] 
ern  Massachusetts;  aliout  $50,000  gross  , 
Must  l>e  profitable.  Box  809,  Editor  A  I 
Publisher. 


PROFBS5SIONAL  NEWSPAPERMAN.  , 
qualified,  seeks  resident  publisher  post, 
investment  opportunities.  Midwest 
daily.  Experienced  news,  advertising, 
management.  Keep  confidential — an¬ 
swer  through  intermetliary.  Box  882.  i 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Publications  For  Sale 


EDIT  AND  PUBLISH  your  own  es¬ 
tablished  magazine  in  fastest-growing 
area  in  Calif.  High  net  profit  and  high 
percent  long-term  advertisers.  Ideal 
coastal  resort  location.  Write  Box  886. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


COMPLETE  PHOTO-COMP 
DEPARTMENT 

(1)  PHOTON  718-10  with  2  drums. 
2  magazines.  Spare  Parts  kit,  7, 
8.  9.  10.  11.  12.  14.  18  and  24- 
pt.  lenses,  test  panel  and  tool 
kit— $39,200. 

(3)  FAIRCHILD  Universal  Perfor¬ 
ators,  stands,  winders.  Tool  and 
Parts  Kit — $3,100  each. 

(1)  FRIDEN  LCOVF  Perforator, 
stand  and  two  universal  plug- 
lioards — $4,200, 

(I)  PAKO  G-24-1  Film  Processor 
and  Dryer,  Spare  Parts.  Cabi¬ 
net  and  Roll  Take-up  assembly 
—$10,000. 

(1)  OZALID  Machine.  2  spare 
lamps — $600. 

(1)  IBM  1130  Photocomp  Program, 
tested  and  functional — $2,600. 

(1)  HONEYWELL  200  Production 
Program,  tabular,  magnetic  tape 
input — $1,700. 

Telephone  (AC  313)  341-4122 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Advertising— Promtion  Ideas 


TURN  IDEAS  into  PROFIT! 

1.000  sales-tested,  money-making  IDEAS 
selected  from  60  leading  business  pub¬ 
lications  for  YOUR  PROFITABLE 
USE.  Six  bi-monthly  issues  of 
BRIEFED.  Send  $10  check  or  we  will 
bill  you. 

400  Madison  Ave.,  Dept.  X,  NYC  I00I7 
(Publications  Division;  Advertising 
Distributors  of  America,  Inc.  N.Y.) 


"ELECTRONS"— MIXERS 
4-90  ch.  alum,  mag.,  lino- 
tronic  pots,  Hydraquad- 
ders,  one  will  be  furnished 
with  LTS  tape  imit  and 
Fairchild  multiface  perfor¬ 
ator. 


Machines  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition  and  available  for  in¬ 
spection.  Details  on  re¬ 
quest. 


NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
324  N.  Fourth  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106 


i  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  I 

SPACE  ANALYSIS  PACKAGE  I 

I  Contact:  j  PRINT  .SHARP!  Stay  sharp  with  non- 

I  SYSTEMS  A  ELEXTTRONICS.  INC.  compressible  jm. Duralumin  Base.  Ask 
'  223  Park  Ave.,  Rutherford,  N.J.  07070'  Jack  Moore,  R/1,  Medina,  Ohio. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


I 


••PUNGENT  PRAYER"— Weekly  col¬ 
umn,  a  melange  of  inspirational 
prayers:  salty,  sentimental,  classical, 
unconventional.  Phil  Pierce,  United 
Methodist  (Thurch,  Carrollton,  HI. — 
62016. 


••YOU  AND  YOUR  IXyLLAR’’— a  fresh 
slant  on  family  financial  management 
and  consumer  information.  Weekly  col¬ 
umn — $1.  Box  708,  Acton,  Mass. — 
01720. 


(3)  INTERTYPE  MONARi'HS 
For  Sale.  Available  immediately  I  S.X 
.30356,  28916,  28908,  equipped  i<lentical. 
ly  with ;  2  magazines,  elect  ric  pot. 

dual  Partlow  temperature  controls,  i 
pocket  mold  disk,  6  molds,  mold  c^ 
ing  blower.  Model  TOU-76  hji.h-specil 
oi>erating  unit,  metal  feeder  V-beh 
drive.  'These  machines  being  offeiel 
••checked  out"  at  our  plant  in  Kansu 
City.  If  you  need  increased  :traight- 
matter  production,  check  our  i>rice. 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(AC  816)  221-9060 


PRESS  ERECTION  UNLIMITED 
Move-Install-Repalr-Rebuild-Desigii.  All 
types  printing  presses — offset  and  letter- 
press;  we  specialize  in  Flatbeds,  Tub¬ 
ular,  Unltubs,  Universal,  Thatcher, 
Vanguard.  Community,  Suburban,  Ur¬ 
banite,  News  King.  Color  King  and 
others.  Write  to:  6217  Lamar,  Mission, 
Kans.— 66202;  or  call  (AC  918)  482- 
8276. 


Material  For  Sale 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  an4 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nafl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAP.SCO).  Berlin.  Wiic.. 
18  W,  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  lOOKt.  . 


70-LBS  OFFSET  PAPER.  o.ld  lot. 
White  Vellum  Husky,  17  rolls- -all  32*  j 
width.  Best  offer  takes.  Call  (212)  I 
6fl-8383,  Publications  Department.  I 


Perforator  Tape 


NOW  STA’nC-FREE  perf  Upes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colon. 
Top  Quality. 

Call  or  write 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-8656 
26  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44108 


Presses  &  Machinery 


8  Units 

HOE  CX>LOR  (JONVER’nBLE 

New  in  1968 

Double  Folder,  Balloon  Former,  Two 
Color  Cylinders,  Six  Reverses,  Reeli. 
Pasters,  Unitype  Drive— 62.600/hr. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-46W 


SCOTT  PRESSES  (1948) 

6  or  7  units;  21%  inches;  Color  Olln- 
ders;  Heavy  Duty  8/2  Folders;  C-E 
Conveyors;  Reels  A  Pasters;  Traektgr 
A  Turntables. 

Located:  N.Y.  Post 
Available:  Mid  1969 
Priced:  Most  attractively. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4" 


6  UNIT  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
One  unit  Goss  Mark  I  (1966)  with 
color  cylinder  and  reverse,  five  units 
Duplex  (1938),  4  pages  wide,  double 
2/1  folder,  23  9/16"  cutoff,  60'  width 
rolls,  compressicn  lockup,  standard 
plates,  roll  stands  in  basement,  hand 
pasters,  30,000  per  hr.  2  AC  100  HP 
drive  motors  with  Cutler-Rammer  con¬ 
trols.  10  Capco  portable  fountains,  C/H 
conveyor,  7  ton  Kemp  Pot,  standard 
pony  autoplate.  Available  about  Auf. 
1,  1969.  Make  offer,  where  is  and  as  U 
(Contact  Eld  Putney  or  Jim  Erickson. 
Green  Bay  (Wia.)  Press-Gazette.  Phone 
(AC  414)  435-4411. 


8  UNIT  GOSS— 22\"  - 

Two  Color  Cylinders,  "Two  Double  i 
!  Folders.  Suliatructure,  Reels  and  Ten- 
I  sions.  Complete  Stereo  including  Wood 
Pony  Autoplate.  Very  reasonsbir  I 
!  priced.  Will  divide. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-46«  j 


I  24-PAGB  DUPLEX 

I  TUBULAR  PRESS 

FOR  $4,850 

Must  move  it  from  our  building  l.y  end 
of  Au8rust.  Great  buy  for  lettcrprea 
publisher  needing  more  capacity.  Preu 
in  excellent  condition.  Roll  hoist 
;  vacuum  casting  box,  plate  finishini 
;  machine,  tubular  router,  Kemi>  4,00 
lb.  capacity  gas  immersion  met.il  pot 
and  32  standard  steel  chases  include 
C.  R.  Appleby.  Times-Advocate.  P.C 
Box  1477,  Escondido,  Ca.  92025.  Phow 
1  714/745-6611. 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  May  31,  196-1 


HOE  COLORMA'nC  (1968)  * 

Four  units — one  color  cyl. — tensionplats 
j  lockup— heavy  duty  3/2  folder — AC  unit ' 
type  drive— reels  and  fully  aut/)insti(  j 
1  pasters — rated  70,000  hour.  Availabkl 
in  one  year  at  considerable  savings  ' 
Stereo  to  match 

BEIN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  , 

I  60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-46»f  I 


VIACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


Prenten  &  Machinery  I 


16  PAGE  GOSS  UNITUBE  #741  and  I 
atf-eo  equipment.  Price  May  31  —  1 
$21,000,  Reducinit  price  |S00  eveir  day  j 
un'il  loid.  Available  immediately. 
Wubaah  (Ind.)  Plain  Dealer. 

4-  NIT  COLOR  KING  PRESS  in  ex-  j 
eel  lent  condition,  with  .30  HP  drive  i 
an. I  no"  roll  stands.  Selling  to  avoid 
re'ocatingr  in  new  buildins.  Will  sell 
eoi:)plete  or  by  units.  Daily  Messenger, 
Union  City,  Tenn. — 38261. 

CONVERSION  TO  OFFSET  makes 
sv.-tilable  SO-page  standard  and  64- 
pnge  standard  letterpresses;  all  ad¬ 
jacent  equipment  also  for  sale  to  be 
moved  or  as  complete  shop ;  also  mis¬ 
cellaneous  offset  equipment.  Contact 
Bill  M'ller,  Herald  Publications,  Town 
Hnll  Sq.,  Nutley,  N.J.— 07110.  Ph; 
(201)  667-2100. 

HOE,  semi-cylindrical  press,  5  units, 
4-plate  wide.  Underfed  Roll  Stands, 
Double  Folder,  built  1927.  Available 
immediately.  You  take  it  out  and  it's 
yours.  Contact  W.  Lucey,  Jr.,  Lawr¬ 
ence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune  (617)  686- 
4171. 

LETTERPRESS.  MIEHLE  29.  4  flat- 
hetls  and  I  horizontal :  all  working  con¬ 
dition.  Plant  converted  to  offset.  The 
Hollywood  Reporter,  6716  Sunset  Blvd., 
Hollywood.  Calif.  —  90028.  (AC  213) 
464-7411. 

6-UNITS,  4-PLATE  WIDE  GOSS, 
sleeve  bearings,  include  19.68  color 
hump.  60“  stagger,  60-inch  web. 
23  9 '16  cut-off.  double  2:1  folder  all 
extras.  Will  sell  complete  or  partial. 
Available  early  1970,  “as  is,  where 
is”  by  owner.  Write  Box  921,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Stereotype  Equipment 

STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 
New  Style 

TEFLON  SCREENS— 22V'— AC 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASS0(SATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

PREMIER  STA-HT  Rotary  Shaver, 
extra  hnsd  and  exhauster,  7,6  h.p., 
660  V.— $1800.  HAMMOND  Router 

Planer,  model  RPM12,  series  1181 — 
$350.  Sherbrooke  Record,  Sherbrooke, 
Que)>ec.  Canada.  819-669-36.36. 

WOOD  DUAL  PLATE  ROUTER 
23-^* — Dual  Spindles — AC  Motors 
Self-contained  Air  Supply 
REN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 
21%  —  22%  —  2.3  9/16 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  10017.  OX  7-4590 


M.ACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


Wanted  To  Buy 


TWO  200-B  PHOTONS.  W.  R.  Stabler, 
P.O.  Box  150,  Napa,  Calif.— 94668. 

Ph:  (707)  226-3711. 

RE^CATING  OUR  PLANT  and 
don't  want  to  miss  a  single  publication 
by  moving  our  4-unit  Color  King  Press. 
Want  a  5-unit  offset  press:  (loes  Sub¬ 
urban,  Fairchild  Color  King  or  News 
King,  Cottrell  V-22  or  V-15.  Will  buy 
complete  press  or  presses  to  obtain 
needed  units.  Our  press  will  be  avail¬ 
able  after  move.  Union  City  Messenger, 
Union  City,  Tenn. — 38261. 


HEIJ*  WANTED 


MIDWEST  UNIVERSITY  seeks  ex- 
lierienced  man  or  woman  with  Ph.D 
or  master's  degree  to  teacli  in  es¬ 
tablished  School  of  Journalism.  Radio/ 
TV  news  experience  desirable.  Rank 
and  salary  commensurate  with  qualifl- 
cations.  Send  detailed  resume,  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  925.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Adminittrative 

NEW  ENGLAND  DAILY  (SOM  to  60M 
eirc.  class)  seeking  a  Business  Man¬ 
ager  or  No.  2  man.  Must  have  ex¬ 
perience  negotiating  union  contracts. 
Accounting  background  preferred.  Sal¬ 
ary  open.  Complete  reeumd  and  refer- 
encee  confidential.  Reply  to  Box  677, 
E<liU>r  A  Publisher. 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  , 
Multi-plant  group  of  newspapers  has  : 
opening  for  experienced  labor  man  able 
to  handle  complete  negotiations,  griev- 
Mcee,  arbitration,  training,  etc.,  for 
individual  units.  Must  be  able  to  ac-  , 
cept  responsibility,  working  with  first 
line  supervisors  through  top  manage- 
n.ent.  Related  experience  in  radio  and 
TV  would  be  helpful.  Area  9.  Apply: 
Industrial  Relations  Director,  Box  866, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WHAT'S  YOUR  POSITION  NOW  7 
CM  on  a  small  daily  or  supervisor  on 
large  daily?  Want  to  move  up?  Well, 
you  may  be  the  iierson  we  are  looking 
for  to  join  our  city  circulation  man¬ 
agement  team.  Expanding  PM  &  Sun¬ 
day  in  Northeast,  140,000  plus,  wants 
an  experience)!  suitervisor  with  know¬ 
how  and  iletermi  nation.  Send  your 
liersonal  an<l  work  history  inciwling 
past  earnings  and  wage  requirements 
in  your  reply  to  Box  932,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Wanted  To  Buy 

MODEL  32  LINOTYPE,  elec.  Pot. 
quadder  and  saw.  feetler.  D.H.  Clymer, 
^x  71,  El  Dorado.  Kans. — 67042. 


1-UNIT  HOE  COLOR 
CONVERTIBLE  PRESS 


for  59"  rolls,  22%"  euf-off, 
90°  sta99er.  Unit  speed  52,- 
500  papers  per  hour;  also  one 
color  cylinder  second  impres¬ 
sion  for  unit  of  above  de¬ 
scription. 

Contact; 

W.  H.  Detwiler  or 
W.  L.  Swartz 

LANCASTER  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

Lancaster,  Pa,  17604 
Ph:  717-397-S251 


HEIJ*  WANTED 


Circulation 


DLSPATCH  SUPERVISOR  to  manage 
truck-fleet  distribution  of  over  lOO.flUU 
circulation  7-morning  newspaper  Lo¬ 
cated  on  west  side  of  Zone  2,  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  940,  Editor  A  Publisher.  All  re¬ 
plies  strictest  confidence. 


C.la$»ified  Adrertising 

ASSISTANT  CM — The  man  we  are 
seeking  has  a  gcxid  background  in 
classified  advertising  and  possesses  a 
strong  desire  for  advancement.  He 
must  be  willing  to  work  hard  and  put 
in  loiig  hours  if  necessary  to  get  the 
job  done.  He  will  be  working  a  progres¬ 
sive  area  with  an  abundance  of  classi-  | 
fed  proai>ects.  If  you  think  you  have  | 
what  it  takes  and  you  desire  top  salary, 
bonus,  fringes — write  now  to  Box  866, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  I 


Display  Advertising 

ONE  CREATTVE-TYPE  PERSON  whe 
can  paddle,  do  layouts,  write  copy  and 
become  part  of  growing  offset  weakly 
in  N.J,  suburbs.  If  you're  the  kind  of 
Iterson  who  tries  a  little  harder,  give 
me  a  call  at  201-226-7300. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman.  The  man  we  are 
looking  for  may  be  with  a  small  daily 
or  weekly  and  is  ready  to  move  to  a 
modem,  progressive  Ohio  25M  tlaily. 
Many  benefits  including  paid  vacation, 
incentives,  car  allowance,  and  retire¬ 
ment.  Congenial  co-workers.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Send 
resumO  to  W.F.  Browning,  The  New¬ 
ark  Advocate,  25  W.  Main  St.,  Newark, 
Ohio— 43066. 

OHIO’S  LARGEST  OFFSET  DAILY 
(25,000)  tuis  an  opening  for  an  ex¬ 
perience,  young,  newspaper  ad  sales¬ 
man  (26-35)  who  is  interested  in  ad¬ 
vancement  and  is  capable  of  moving  to 
the  top  in  our  growing  organization. 
Excellent  salary,  commission,  bonus, 
fringes.  Write  or  call,  in  confidence,  P. 
S.  Casali,  Advertising  Director,  San¬ 
dusky  Register,  Sandusky.  Ohio — 44870. 

Ph:  (419)  626-6600. 

AGGRESSIVE  YOUNG  SALESMAN 
needed  to  help  aggressive  chain  of 
we)tklies  keep  growing.  Your  own 
tential  is  unlimited  and  will  be  de¬ 
termined  by  your  contribution.  Excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  fringe  benefits  In  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  areas  of  the  na¬ 
tion  in  Zone  2.  Write  Box  883,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


-Zip  Code 


Circulation  | 

CENTRAL  FLORIDA  evening  and  I 
Sunday  newspaper  has  o|)ening  for  Dis¬ 
trict  Manager,  managing  adult  and  boy  ' 
carriers.  Starting  salary  to  $7, .500  per 
year,  auto  allowance  and  bonus.  Out- 
stancling  optiortunity  to  increase  eir- 
'  culation.  increase  income  and  circula-  i 
I  tion  reputation.  Box  902,  flditor  A 
Publisher. 


!  CIRC.  PROMOTION  MANAGER  for  | 
!  medium-sized  daily  and  Sunday  in  Area  ' 
!  5.  Must  be  capable  of  setting  up  tele-  | 
phone  sales.  )x>y  crews,  and  handling  < 
carrier  promotion.  Send  resume  and  I 
salary  history  in  first  letter  to  Box  910,  { 
Ekiitor  A  Publisher.  1 

DISTRICT  MANAGERS  for  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  growing  daily  and 
Sun)lay  newspaper.  A-1  working  condi¬ 
tions  an)l  goo)!  starting  salary  for 
<iualified  man.  Send  resum6  and  salary 
re<iuirements  first  letter  to  John  M. 
Slocum,  Personnel  Dept..  Hartford 
Times,  Hartford,  Conn.  06101.  All  in¬ 
quiries  held  in  confidence. 

CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  Manager 
for  The  Birmingham  Eccentric,  weekly 
newspaper  in  Birmingham,  Michigan 
fABC,  mail).  Prefer  someone  with 
j  background  in  promotion.  Permanent 
I  position;  excellent  opportunity  for  dy- 
I  namic,  creative,  experienced  indi- 
I  vidual.  Contact  Art  Shafer  (313)  644- 
1100. 


m  Classification. 


=  Copy. 


□  Agtign  a  box  number  and  mall  my  repilea  dally 

To  Run:  _  Weeks  -  Till  Forbidden 

Mail  to: 

EDITOR  ••  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  Yerk,  New  York  18822 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  31,  1969 


Csreer  Opportunities 


THE  lEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Display  Adrertising 


RETAIL  AD  MANAGER  with  idea*,  THE  NEW  BRUNSWICK  HOME  NEWS 
enthusiasm,  sales  ability.  Offset  daily  needs  reporters  to  enlarge  its  already 
of  10-M  circulation  in  Central  N.  Y.  strong  staff.  Experienced  required. 
Permanent.  Send  resume,  references.  Write  H.  Rodney  Luery,  P.O.  Box 
salary  desired  to  Personnel,  Daily  Dis-  651,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. — 08903  or 
patch,  Oneida,  N,  Y.— 13421,  'phone  (201)  545-4000. 


SMALL  OFF.SET  DAILY  in  Zone  8  is 
looking  for  a  young  man  who  desires 
to  advance  to  the  top  in  newspaper  : 
mariagement.  You  must  lie  able  to  ] 
motivate  and  direct  6-man  ad  staff  and  I 
handle  several  large  accounts  your-  I 
self.  .Send  full  details  and  salary  re-  ! 
quirements  in  first  letter  to  B<ix  909, 
&litor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTLSING  SALESMEN,  reUil 
and  classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
E&P  Zones  6,  7  and  8.  Send  complete  ' 
tyiiewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  West 
Monroe,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

IF  YOU'RE  A  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
really  for  a  move  up,  why  not  try 
this  coastal  California  (San  Iliego  I 
County)  semi-weekly  where  the  median  I 
temiierature  is  71  degrees,  the  sun  | 
shines  SOO-days-a-year,  and  the  swim-  ! 
ming,  golfing,  camping  and  beaching  { 
are  uniutralleled.  Best  place  to  raise  i 
children,  keep  healthy  and  enjoy  work  I 
and  leisure  time  to  the  fullest.  This  I 
ABC  imiier  is  lively,  challenging  and 
gets  results  for  advertisers.  Good  j 
wages,  bonus  plan,  top  company  bene-  i 
fits.  Write  R.  K.  Reliele,  Advertising 
Director,  Chula  Vista  Star-News,  429 
3rd  Ave.,  Chula  Vista,  Calif. — 92010. 

DIRECTOR-AD  SALESMAN.  Monday- 
Friday  PM  ilaily.  The  man  we're  look-  | 
ing  for  could  lie  a  staff  member  ready  I 
to  move  up.  Send  resume  to:  Ralph  ' 
Rainwater,  The  Hopewell  News.  P.O. 
Box  481,  Hopewell,  Va. — 23860. 

DISPLAY  AD  MAN  WANTED  for 
outstanding  Wyoming  newspaper.  New 
Web  offset  plant.  Hunting  and  fishing. 
Fast-growing  area:  isipulation  lO.lKlO. 
Person  should  be  able  to  do  some  news 
writing  and  iihotography.  $150 — up. 
Contact  News-Record,  Gillette,  Wyo. — 
82716. _ _ 

ADVERTI.SING  MANAGER  and  (2) 
salesmen  for  expanding  Midwestern 
daily.  Salary  open;  commission;  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  all  to  Box  948,  Eflitor  & 
Publisher. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
Display  Advertising  salesman  with 
minimum  of  five  years'  experience 
wanted  by  one  of  nation's  leading 
newspapers  located  in  the  Northwest. 
Circulation  nearly  quarter  million 
morning,  over  140,000  evening  and 
more  than  400,000  Sunday.  Ideal  cli¬ 
mate,  congenial  working  conditions, 
salary  and  bonus  plan.  Important 
fringe  benefits.  Dependable  man  of 
good  character  and  proven  sales  abil¬ 
ity  will  find  this  an  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Reply  in  confi<lence  to  Box  922, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVE^SING  MANAGER 
Outstanding  weekly  newspaper  group 
in  Eastern  Great  Lakes  area  needs  ex¬ 
perienced  individual  to  direct  advertis¬ 
ing  staff.  Serves  high  income  suburban 
areas  of  medium-sixed  city.  An  out¬ 
standing  op|K>rtunity  for  the  right 
person  in  a  rapidly-growing  organiza¬ 
tion.  Replies  should  give  full  back¬ 
ground.  work  history,  and  salary 
needs.  Write  Box  952,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PICTURE  OPENING 
We  are  looking  for  a  man  of  uncom¬ 
mon  background — either  a  history  buff 
or  one  with  some  experience  in  news 
or  publishing.  He  will  be  given  picture 
training  by  a  noted  New  York  firm 
that  serves  the  communications  in¬ 
dustry.  Excellent  salary  and  fringes 
depending  on  qualifications.  Bright, 
versatile  man  preferred.  Write  full  ' 
details  to  Box  812,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

I  WANT  A  WOMAN  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Who  can,  as  a  women's  editor, 
produce  a  prize-winning  Family  Sec¬ 
tion.  She  must  have  go^  news  judg¬ 
ment,  imagination  and  experience  in 
directing  a  staff,  laying  out  pages  and 
editing.  We'll  give  her  fine  young 
writers  to  direct,  good  pay  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  the  challenge  of 
making  a  good  section  even  letter. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Larry  Hale,  assistant  managing 
editor.  'The  Evening  Press  and  The 
Sunday  Press,  Vestal  Parkway  East, 
Binghamton,  N.Y. — 13902. 

MIDWEST  DAILY  "Family  Living” 
section  needs  woman  editor  with  ex- 
lierience  in  layout,  editing  and  who 
likes  to  write.  Pull  control — top  range 
of  compa.iy  benefits.  We're  looking  for 
a  "pro"  who  wants  to  make  her  home 
with  a  25,000  circulation  paper  that 
offers  the  best  for  your  best.  Box 
875,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 

GOOD  SUBURBAN  REPORTERS  be¬ 
lieve  news  is  where  the  people  are. 
Upstate  New  York  morning  daily  and 
Sunday  looking  for  suburban  reporters 
with  2,  3  years'  experience.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  and  advancing  young  talent  our 
specialty,  i'ry  us.  Box  860,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

THE  BURLINGTON  FREE  PRESS. 
Vermont's  largest  newspaper,  has  an 
opening  for  a  general  reporter  with 
some  experience  because  one  of  its 
staffers  is  returning  to  his  home  area 
down  country.  Send  resume  to  Editor 
Gordon  Mills,  187  College  Street,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vt.  05401. 


WE 

CARE 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  for  1- 
man  bureau  in  Lower  Lake  Michigan 
city  of  7,000.  Pleasant  community ; 
good  pay  and  fringes ;  40-hour  week 
with  35,000  circulation  daily.  Write 
Box  894,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  fast-growing,  4-town, 
offset  weekly  newspaper — 6,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Minimum  exiierience  may  be  off¬ 
set  by  maximum  effort  and  desire.  Top 
management  |>osition.  Start  mid-June. 
Write  E.  W.  Tuttle.  Beacon  Pub.  Co., 
Maynard,  Mass. — 01754. 

EDITOR/WRITER 
Zone  2  Weekly  (21.000) 

Box  911,  Editor  &  Publisher 

REAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  experiencetl 
newsiHiper  copyreader  on  stimulating 
ME&S  newspaiter.  Excellent  salary  anti 
fringe  Iwnefits.  Your  chance  to  b^ 
come  part  of  a  dynamic  economy  in 
one  of  the  nation's  fastest-growing 
metroriolitan  areas.  Wonderful  facil¬ 
ities  for  education,  recreation,  culture 
and  just  plain  good  healthful  living. 
Apply  to: 

Personnel  Man.ager 
DISPATCH-PIONEER  PRESS 

55  East  4th  Street 
St.  Paul,  Minn. — 66101 

WHY  TAKE  OBITS?  If  you're  an 
extraordinary  J-grad  or  are  winding  up 
a  couple  of  years  with  your  first  news¬ 
paper  and  consider  yourself  a  lot 
sharper  than  the  average  “cub  re¬ 
porter”  we  can  offer  you  a  short-cut  to 
meaningful  reporting  and  rewarding 
editing.  This  is  a  prize-winning,  rapid¬ 
ly-expanding  32,000  daily  in  the  most 
progressive  part  of  Tennessee,  cur¬ 
rently  building  a  new  plant  and  look¬ 
ing  for  young  men  and  women  ready 
to  take  on  responsibility  in  the  whole 
range  of  editorial  skills.  All  you  need 
bring  to  the  job  are  talent  (with  the 
clips  to  demonstrate  it)  and  the  energy 
to  be  a  self-starter.  Write:  Managing 
Editor,  Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times-News. 


INVES'nGATIVE  REPORTER  for  top- 
rated  Washington  Post-Newsweek  Sta¬ 
tion.  Florida.  0>ntact  Bill  Grove. 
WJXT-TV,  Broadcast  House,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla. — 32207.  An  Ekiual  Opportu¬ 
nity  Employer  M/F. 

FEATURE  WRITER  with  experience  m 
travel  industry  preferred;  some  hard 
news  and  photographic  background 
helpful.  We  need  a  "creative"  someone 
who  can  work  on  his  own  with  little 
or  no  supervision.  Ideal  climate  for 
both  work  and  play.  Send  salary  re¬ 
quirements  and  resumi.  Area  9.  Bos 
832,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER 


and  we  need  two  men — one  for  a 
bureau,  the  other  for  a  desk — who 
are  as  concerned  as  we  are.  Young, 
aggressive,  responsible  staff :  biggest 
offset  daily  in  Ohio.  Contact  Managing 
Eiditor,  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register. 

WIRE  EDITOR  who  could  become 
managing  editor — that's  what  this 
progressive  lOM  afternoon  daily  is 
seeking.  We're  in  a  college  town  of 
15,000  near  Florida  beaches,  and  can 
pay  a  good  wage  with  fine  benefits. 
Contact  Bob  Morrell.  Managing  Ed¬ 
itor,  Tifton  (Ga.)  Gazette. 

COPY  EDITOR — Have  you  the  ex- 
t>erience  to  deliver  cleanly-edited  copy 
and  sharp,  attractive  heads?  If  so. 
there  is  a  job  waiting  for  you  at  The 
New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News. 
Call  or  write;  H.  R.  Luery  (201)  645- 
4000. 

Eastern  Pennsylvania  daily  needs  EX¬ 
PERIENCED  WRITER  with  broad  in¬ 
terests.  Variety  makes  this  job  worth 
while.  You'll  tackle  top  local  stories 
'  and  make  them  interesting  and  easy  to 
I  understand  .  ,  .  education,  medicine. 

I  research,  public  affairs  .  .  .  You’ll  be 
t  our  trouble-shooter  on  the  difficult 
!  stories.  If  you  are  ready  to  get  in- 
I  volved  in  more  serious  reporting  and 
I  writing,  send  samples  of  your  h^t  en- 
I  terprise  pieces  to  Box  919,  Editor  & 
i  Publisher. 


A  leading  daily  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  nee<ls  a  bright  young  re¬ 
porter  with  2  or  3  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  for  an  opportunity 
in  general  assignment  report¬ 
ing.  We  are  willing  to  pay  for 
the  right  man. 

BOX  920,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT— Opening  on 
established  monthly  agricultural  trade 
business  publication  with  exciting 
future.  Rewrites,  interviews,  layouts. 
J-degree  and  some  magazine  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Will  work  with  experi¬ 
enced  editor  who  will  give  you  lots  of 
leeway.  Starting  salary:  $8500.  State 
draft  status.  Located  on  Coast  near 
Philatlelphia.  Write  Box  #127.  Sea  Isle 
City.  N.J.— 08243. _ 

BUSINESS  -  FINANCIAL 
Newswriter 

One  of  the  nation’s  top  metro¬ 
politan  evening  newspapers  in 
Zone  2  has  an  Immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  an  aggressive  writer 
with  solid  background  to  cover 
and  interpret  the  Economic  and 
Business  News. 

We  are  searching  for  an  ener¬ 
getic  journalist  interested  in  the 
financial  area  who  can  gather 
the  facts  and  write  in  depth. 

This  is  a  challenging  position 
which  offers  a  definite  growth 
opportunity. 

Salary  is  dependent  upon  abil¬ 
ity  and  experience.  Excellent 
fringe  benefits. 

In  confidential  letter,  send  full 
details  about  yourself,  including 
education,  experience  and  pres¬ 
ent  salary. 

BOX  888,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


FARM  BUSINESS  MAGAZINE  home 
has  excellent  opening  for  editor,  £>:- 
ecutive  position  with  full  editorial  re- 
sponsibilities.  Send  resum4  to  Cotton 
Farming  Magazine,  3637  Park  Ave., 
Memphis,  Tenn. — 38111. 

REPORTERS,  DESKMEN  for  daily 
newspat>ers  in  E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8. 
Experiencetl  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  complete  typewritten  resun-i, 
references  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
100  West  Monroe,  Chicago,  III.  60603. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

for  home  office  Editorial  De¬ 
partment  of  The  Lindsay- 
Schaub  Newspai>ers,  Inc.  Write 
editorials,  cover  state  govern¬ 
ment  for  six  downstate  dailies 
with  a  combined  daily  circula¬ 
tion  of  175,000. 

Master’s  degree  required.  Must 
have  extensive  reporting  ex¬ 
perience;  editorial  writing 
background  preferred.  Salary 
depends  on  background  and 
ability. 

Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to;  James  E. 
Spangler,  Lindsay  -  Schaub 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
789,  D^atur,  Illinois — 62525. 


EDITOR  to  run  weekly  marketing- 
oriented  trade  newspaper  serving  ^g 
and  poultry  processing  and  marketing 
industry.  Must  be  a  good  writer,  know 
all  phases  etlitorial  end.  Position  of 
responsibility  with  salary  to  match. 
Write  fully.  Trade  Publishing,  P.O. 
Drawer  A,  Vineland,  N.J, — 08360. 


EDITOR-WRITER 

We  eve  about  our  publications  and 
we  want  an  editv  who  caret  alMut 
hit  work  alto.  We  can  offer  to  the 
individual  who  hat  a  pood  publica. 
tiont  background,  a  wide  exposure  to 
writing.  Our  company  it  growing  ' 
rapidly  and  every  day  we  try  some¬ 
thing  new.  All  of  this  in  a  beauti¬ 
ful  vea  of  Wettvn  New  England 
which  It  very  cosmopolitan  (Tangle- 
wood.  Summer  Stock  Theatre,  Art) 
and  yet  guite  aocettible  to  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  centers  of  the  Northeast. 
Get  away  from  air  pollution,  traffic 
and  come  to  the  Berkthlrot. 

Salary  to  $11,030. 

Relocation  expenses  paid. 

If  interested,  send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to:  G.  W. 
Archer 

BERKSHIRE  LIFE 
INSURANCE  CO. 

PinSFIELD,  MASS.— 01201 


SPORTS  EDITOR— We  need  capable 
young  sports  writer  who  feel*  he's 
ready  to  take  over  a  two-man  sports 
department.  Must  he  man  with  idea:: 
who  can  help  us  build  a  better  sport:: 
page.  18-M  Illinois  daily  In  a 
growing  market.  Area  heavy  on  high 
school  sports ;  superior  football  and 
basketball  teams.  Send  your  qualific."- 
tlons.  Salary  open.  Box  896,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


INVE.ST1GATIVB  WRITER  wanted  by 
Ohio  Metro.  If  you  can  work  with 
minimum  supervision,  know  what 
questions  to  ask  and  can  write  clearly, 
we  can  offer  a  satisfying  job,  excel¬ 
lent  working  conditions  and  pay  to 
match.  Write  Box  899,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


W*  lost  an  award-winning 
Business  Editor.  We  liked  him 
because  we  and  our  readers 
could  understand  his  stories. 
His  daily  column  appeared 
on  our  financial  pages;  it  was 
one  of  the  brightest  spots  in 
our  entire  paper. 

We’ve  looked  hard  for  a 
young  professional  to  replace 
him.  We  expect  to  keep  look¬ 
ing  for  some  time.  Maybe 
you  could  make  our  search  a 
shorter  one.  We  are  a  metro¬ 
politan  daily  P.M.  with  a  na¬ 
tional  reputation  for  excel¬ 
lence. 

Send  full  background  to: 

BOX  848, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


WOMEN’S  HDITOR  —  Growing  19,000 
Illinoie  daily  needa  creative  person  with 
skill  in  layout  and  editing  to  head 
women’s  page  department.  Must  be 
capable  of  redesigning  our  present  so¬ 
cial  page  into  a  highly  appealing 
women’s  page,  and  make  loyal  readers 
out  of  our  subscribers.  Not  just  a 
social  rei>orting  job,  here's  your  chance 
to  help  build  a  new  image  for  our 
newspaper.  Top  benefits,  excellent 
working  conditions.  Salary  open.  Re¬ 
sumes  to  Box  900,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


SOUTHiniN  CAUFORNIA  DAILY 
(30M-S0M)  seeking  conservative,  im¬ 
aginative  editorial  writer  with  layout 
experience.  Must  be  strong  on  local 
issues,  interested  in  community  prob¬ 
lems,  as  well  as  national  scene.  Age 
35-46.  Box  904,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  award-win¬ 
ning  community  tabloid  weekly.  Excel¬ 
lent  working  conditions  in  fine  com¬ 
munity.  Top  wages.  Box  908  Editor  A 
Publi^er. 


EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN  for  Mid¬ 
west  daily  of  35,000  circulation.  Plee^ 
ant  community;  good  working  condi¬ 
tions,  pay  and  benefits.  Write  Box  914, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
5-man  staff.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions.  A  "live”  news  town.  Replies 
held  in  strictest  confidence.  Zone  8. 
Box  957,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  DEPARTMENT  Reporter 
We  are  looking  for  a  ambitious,  tal¬ 
ented  writer  who  likes  to  do  solid 
"hard  news”  stories  and  features  in 
addition  to  the  norma  women’s  de- 
l>artment  chores,  plus  learn  page  lay¬ 
out.  Plenty  of  <H)portunity  for  growth 
and  advancement  with  one  of  up-state 
New  York’s  liveliest  afternoon  dailies. 
Send  complete  resum4  and  samples  of 
■■vork  to  Box  960,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITBR-RESEARCHBR  wanted  Im¬ 
mediately  for  outstanding  annual  ref¬ 
erence  book,  N.Y.C.  Experience  de¬ 
sirable  but  will  take  trainee  with 
writing  aptitude,  general  intelligence, 
and  accuracy  in  detail  work.  Reeum4. 
references  to  Box  956,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 

NEWS  REPORTER  —  We  need  a 
good  beginning  rei>orter  who  wants 
to  learn  the  ropes  on  an  interesting, 
small-city  news  beat.  Good  starting 
salary.  Chart  Area  5.  Box  956,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

OPENING  FOR  EXPERIENCED 

newspaperman  or  woman  or  ’69  jour¬ 
nalism  school  graduate.  General  as¬ 
signment  reporter.  6-day  evening,  daily, 
12-15,000  circulation.  Growing  in¬ 
dustrial.  resort  city  near  Chicago.  Good 
salary,  employee  benefits,  prospects  of 
promotion.  Write  Box  947,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  prize-winning,  Web  Off¬ 
set  weekly.  Top  Wisconsin  college  city. 
Enjoy  the  really  good  life,  vital  people, 
rich  in  news.  No  pigeon  hole  here. 
Good  pay,  fringes.  Ripon  Common¬ 
wealth-Press,  Ripon,  Wise.  —  54971. 
(414)  748-3136. 

SPORTS  WRITER:  accurate,  bright 
and  fast  —  in  that  order ;  3  years’ 
exiierience;  some  desk  work  and  lay¬ 
out.  Contact  Gene  Murphy,  City  Editor. 
Herald-News,  Passaic,  N.  J.  —  07055, 
(201)  777-6000. 

SPORTS  INFORMATION  DIRECTOR 
and  staff  writer  to  cover  medical  center 
news  for  major  university  in  nation’s 
capital.  Both  must  be  self-starters  with 
newspaper  experience.  Write  Box  935, 
^itor  A  Publisher,  giving  resum4, 
salary  requirements. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
newsman  with  minimum  of  2  years 
experience  on  this  16,000  plus  A.M. 
Potential  unlimited  in  our  group.  In¬ 
dividual  must  like  investigative  report¬ 
ing  and  features  and  want  to  live  in 
beautiful  Upstate  New  York  com¬ 
munity.  Hopefully  this  person  will  be¬ 
come  assistant  city  editor  in  a  short 
time.  Salary  good,  fringe  benefits  ex¬ 
cellent,  Box  928,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  with  "can-do”  attitude  for 
leading  offset  weekly.  Know-how, 
ideas,  pride,  will  get  you  long  hours, 
good  salary,  and  chance  to  run  the 
show.  Contact  Rollen  Huard,  Clinton 
County  News,  St.  Johns,  Mich. — 48879. 

(517)  224-2361. 

VIRGINIA  AFTERNOON  DAILY  has 
two  openings;  (1)  for  swing  man  on 
desk;  (2)  and  top  reporter  who  can 
cover  anything.  Short  hours  and  good 
pay.  Pleasant  surroundings.  Box  954, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

CTTY  EDITOR-REPORTER  for  county- 
seat  daily.  Challenging  job  for  news¬ 
man  who  enjoys  small  community.  Ex¬ 
perience  on  city  hall  or  courthouse 
news  beat ;  some  photography,  an  ad¬ 
vantage.  Modern  offset  plant.  Pleasant 
rural  living,  mild  sunny  climate.  Send 
resume,  references.  Evening  Free 
Lance,  Hollister,  Calif.  95023. 

CONNECTICUT  WEEKLY  will  pay  up 
to  $10,0()0  for  a  first-rate  investigative 
reporter.  We  are  looking  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  pro  but  will  consider  a 
bright,  young  energetic  newspaperman 
who  wants  to  build  a  reputation.  Write 
in  confidence:  Editor,  The  Trumbull 
’Times,  Trumbull,  Connecticut  06611. 

EDITOR-WRITER  for  diverse  duties 
with  a  governmental  agency  dealing 
with  state  governments.  Press  _  re¬ 
leases,  newsletters,  article  rewriting. 
Interest  in  typography  and  brochure 
layout  helpful.  Location  near  Ohio 
River  Valley.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  924,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

WOMEN'S  EDITOR 

Unusual  opportunity  on  upstate  New 
York  P.M.  In  25-30,000  circulation 
class  for  young  person  with  the  im¬ 
agination,  drive  and  talent  to  produce 
sparkling  women’s  and  family  pages; 
should  be  a  good  writer,  familiar  with 
page  layout  and  a  constant  source  of 
ideas  for  this  small  but  excellent  staff. 
Superb  area  In  which  to  live  and  work. 
Easily  accessible  to  all  major  Eastern 
resort  areas.  Congenial  staff  and 
atmosphere.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  All  fringe  benefits.  Send 
complete  resumi  and  samples  of  work 
to  Box  968,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

DO  YOU  HAVE  1  to  4  YEARS  of 
reporting  experience  and  want  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  develop  and  innovate  with 
a  small-town,  offset  daily?  Call  Jack 
Brown  (AC  419)  642-4241,  Norwalk, 
Ohio. 


FARM  EDITOR  for  Southern  Calif, 
daily.  Highly  technological  farming 
area,  rich  in  history;  recreational  out¬ 
lets  ;  close  to  metropolitan  areas.  Im¬ 
perial  Valley  Press,  El  Centro,  Calif. — 
92243. 


-Lance 

’FEMME  FATALE* — a  new  entry  in  the 
young  career  woman’s  market,  ne^s 
free-lance  articles  written  from  the 
view^int  of  attractive,  intelligent,  so¬ 
phisticated  18-  to  34-year-old  girls  who 
want  to  get  the  most  out  of  glamorous 
modem  urban  living.  Length :  1000- 
1600  words.  Query  first:  FiaiME 
fatale,  3650  N.  Lombard,  Franklin 
Park,  Illinois — 60131. 


OPENINGS  IN  PE34NSYLVANIA 
All  types.  Write:  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association,  2717  N. 
E*ront  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. — 17110. 


Operatori— Machinist* 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST:  35- 
hours  ;  day  situation ;  ITU  scale;  4 
weeks  vacation  after  one  year;  union 
welfare  fund  and  pension  plan.  Call 
or  write:  Harry  Scherer.  Bayonne,  (N. 
J.)  Times.  (201)  339-4200. 


Journeyman  LINOTYPE  MACHINIST 
for  immediate  opening  on  night-shift. 
35-hour  week  and  full  fringe  benefits. 
Contact  Mrs.  Crother,  Drawer  NN, 
Santa  Barbara.  Calif. — 93102. 


PHOTON  200  OPERATOR— Immediate 
opening;  able  to  do  own  markup;  open 
shop;  2  machines;  fast-growing  offset 
plant ;  top  wages.  Southern  California 
location.  Write  Box  864,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


HEAD  MACHINIST  to  direct  7-man 
Composing  Room  machinist’s  crew. 
Must  be  a  capable,  competent  Imder 
who  can  organize  and  execute  effective 
maintenance  for  all  composing  room 
machinery  including  Elektrons  and 
’ITS  equipment.  Knowledge  of  compos¬ 
ing  room  electricity  and  electronics  es¬ 
sential.  All  hot-metal  at  present,  but 
thinking  about  cold-type.  Prefer  ex¬ 
perienced  head  machinist.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Write  Box  672,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  • 

MACHINIST — Permanent  situation  in 
union  shop.  Background  in  Fairchild 
ITS,  Elektron  and  Justape  preferred. 
Write  details  to  Carey  D.  Guichard, 
Business  Manager,  Record-Search¬ 
light.  P.O.  Box  2397,  Redding.  Calif. 
96001. 


HELP  WANTED 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  well-trained  and 
high-quality 

Chart  Arm  5  evening  daily  near  Chi- 
cago  — -  32,000  circulation  —  which 
emi^asizea  fine  pictures  and  repro¬ 
ductions.  Many  extra  benefiU  such  as 
proht-sharing,  bonuses,  sick  pay.  free 
Best  equipment  fur- 
nish^.  Liberal  pay  —  ideal  working 
conditions  —  pleasant  community.  State 
training,  experience,  references,  salary 

pt^Hsh'er.  ■■  : 

'  ~  PHOTOGRAPHER 

Creative  photographer  wanted  for  fast- 
irrowing  daily  in  a  university  city  near 
,'"®t™l»l'tan  area.  Should  be  cap¬ 
able  of  considerable  ’’enterprise”  pho¬ 
tography.  Opportunity  to  shoot  and 
l^out  own  picture  stories.  New  fiber-  ! 
glass  darkrooms,  including  color  lab. 
Good  salary.  Send  resume,  samples  of  ' 
work  and  references  to  Dolph  C.  Sim-  i 
ons,  Jr..  Pub.,  Journal-World,  Lawr¬ 
ence,  Kans..  66044.  All  inquiries  held 
in  confidence.  | 

Press  men  •  Stereotypers 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  Goes 
Letterpress.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
exwrienc^  man.  Write:  Maryland- 
Belaware-D.C.  Press  Assn.,  Box  JK,  9  ' 

Ws  Chase  St.,_Baltiniore,  Md. — 21201. 
OFFSOT  PRESSMAN-CAMERAMAN^  I 
oxperienoeil.  Write  fully.  Wick  News¬ 
papers,  3827  E,  Marlette,  Scottsdale,  ' 
Ariz.— 86251.  Ph.  (602)  955-9253. _  I 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
Excellent  opportunity  for  a  man  who 
desires  advancement  and  has  experi- 

ip  phases  of  pressroom  work. 
Hoe  Ceiormatic  Press.  Position  direct¬ 
ly  under  the  Pressroom  Suierintend- 
ent.  Salary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence  and  ability.  Top  fringes.  Morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  paper.  Location 
in  Zone  3,  Send  complete  background 
of  experience  to  Box  6.34,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

ROTARY  LETTERPRESS 
Experienced  man  for  combination  de¬ 
partment  with  5-unlt  Goss  Universal. 
Top  working  conditions.  Call  collect 
(317)  529-1111.  Courier-Times,  New 

Castle,  Ind. — 47362. _ 

PRESSMEN :  We  will  train  you  to  be 
ERECTING  MACHINISTS.  Travel, 
high  wages,  liberal  expenses  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  Box  338,  Bklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ _ 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN,  6-unit 
Goes  Urbanite.  Morning  newspaper  in 
Northweat  sector  of  Zona  7— heart  of 
Rocky  Mount4un  area  with  year*round 
recreational  opportunities.  Send  resum4 
and  references  to  Box  646,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


HEAD  MACHINIST  for  large  M-E-S 
combination.  Zone  4.  Must  know  and 
be  able  to  teach  basic  electronics.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  TTS,  Comets,  Elektrons. 
Monarchs,  CX  readers,  BRPE  punches. 
Ability  to  organize,  supervise  and 
maintain  comprehensive  production 
records.  ITU.  ^x  572,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST  — 
Union  shop ;  night  shift;  permanent 
situation.  Must  be  experience  in  TTS, 
Electrons,  Comets  and  Linotype  Mix¬ 
ers.  Two  shifts  as  machinist,  three 
shifts  TTS  monitoring.  Scale:  $156.10 
for  35  hours,  plus  many  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resum4  to  ^rl  Svendsen, 
Head  Machinist.  Statesman-Journal 
Co.,  280  Church  Street,  N,  E.,  Salem, 
Oreg.— 97308. 


EXPERIENCED  JUSTOWRITER  or 
IXXI-VF  operators.  If  you  are  an 
above-average  producer  in  punching 
tape  for  a  Photon  #71.3-10  and  would 
like  to  work  in  Denver’s  fiineat  offset 
new^aper  central  plant,  above-aver¬ 
age  situations  are  available  on  first 
and  second  shifts  ;open  shop.  Contact 
Harry  Green.  Jr.,  Record  Stockman. 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  16628,  Denver,  Colo.  — 
80216. 


PRESS  ROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
for  large  M-E-S  letterpress  operation. 
This  job  requires  a  very  strong  man 
who  can  find  and  build  a  good  team 
of  nrien  to  help  run  the  room.  T^e  job 
is  big  and  tough  and  the  rewards  will 
be  great.  If  you  are  interested  in  a 
challenging  future  with  a  growing  or¬ 
ganization.  write  Box  770,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  * _ 

FLORIDA  DAILY  needs  a  Web  offset 
pressman ;  some  camera  experience 
helpful.  New  plant.  Good  working  con¬ 
ditions.  New  Goss  Urbanite  press. 
Write  Box  675,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Printers 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Small,  tri-weekly  rural  newspaper  in 
Southern  California  is  seeking  ener¬ 
getic,  prsferebly  young  man  with  any 
experience  in  offset  backshop.  Experi¬ 
ence  necessary  in  most  phases  of  offset 
production.  Knowledge  in  organisation, 
headliner,  varityper,  justowriter  and 
any  dark  room  experience  helpful. 
Good  salary;  excellent  working  con¬ 
ditions;  rapidly  growing  area.  Send 
training,  experience  and  general  back- 
ground  to  Box  734,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WORKING  FOREMAN 
Experienced  man  to  supervise  com¬ 
posing  room  of  14-M  circulation  daily 
in  fast  growth  Zone  2  suburban  area. 
Union  shop.  Hot-metal  operation.  Good 
wages,  liberal  benefits.  Gannett  affili¬ 
ate.  Excellent  opportunity  for  right 
man  looking  ahe^.  Send  resum4  and 
salary  requirements.  Box  723,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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Printers 


HKI.P  A>TEI) 
Promotion 


Help  Wanted — Public  Relations 


COMrOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDKNT 
An  opi)ortunity  for  self-de^'elopment  in 
a  challenKinK  new-proceaaea  newspa|>rr 
operation.  OutatandinK  working  condi¬ 
tions  in  a  new  newspaper  plant  soon 
to  be  complete<l  and  designed  for  ex- 
l>ansion.  TTie  ITU  man  we’re  lookinK 
for  is  a  leader  and  motivator  of 
l>eople.  He  must  run  a  comiiosinir  room 
efficiently  in  a  dynamic  and  proirres- 
sive  operation  in  Zone  Two.  Send 
training,  experience  and  background  to 
Box  880.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

COUNTY-SBIAT  LP  WEEKLY  want* 
workinK  foreman.  Must  be  all  ’round 
man  caiwble  of  hirini;  and  training 
own  help.  Two  linos,  Ludlow,  Elrod, 
Hoe  16-page  press.  Pay  above  daily 
scale.  Write:  Howard  Coo(ier,  Clay 
County  Crescent.  Box  678,  Green  Cove 
Springs,  Fla. — 82043. 

QUALinBU)  OFFSET  PRINTER  for 
newly-converted,  smooth  operation.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions  in  the  heart 
of  Northwest  mountains  (Chart  Area 
7)  with  best  skiing,  fishing,  hunting 
and  ramping.  Daily  A.M.  operation 
with  latest  and  beet  euuipment.  Reply 
with  name,  address,  and  background  in 
confidence,  to  Box  748,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FOREMAN  for  modern  cold-type  offset 
daily  plant.  Elquipment  includes  Lino- 
film  and  Photon  products.  Union  shop. 
Must  be  able  to  run  smooth  shop  for 
highest  production.  Abe  Kofman, 
'Times-Star,  1516  Oak  St.,  Alameda, 
Calif.— 94.'i01. 


COMPOSITOR  NEIEDED  immediately, 
page  make-up.  America’s  moet  modern 
daily.  Progressive  orranization.  Open 
shop— day  work.  Send  resume  to  Bill 
fkhoepke.  Paddock  Publications,  Inc., 
Arlington  Heights,  Ill. — 60006. 


OFFSET  FOREMAN  WANTED  for 
small  daily;  now  printing  letterpress 
but  planning  complete  changeover  to 
offset.  Would  like  person  who  ran 
head  up  conversion,  composition 
through  mail  room.  Will  convert  with 
all  new  equipment,  including  new  Web 
offset  press.  Permanent!  Box  708,  Eld- 
itor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEGE-ORIENTED  PRINTER  to  i 
administer  print  shop  of  small  private 
college.  Must  be  familiar  with  all  as-  I 
pects  of  printing ;  able  to  utilize  and  I 
supervise  college  students  as  part-time  I 
workers.  Salary  $6,600  to  $8,000.  Send 
complete  resume,  reference  listing,  etc., 
to  President:  Northland  (College,  Ash¬ 
land,  Wisconsin  64806.  | 


WORKING  EDREMAN  for  5-machine  ] 
hot-type  daily,  averaging  11  -|-  pages 
daily,  ^uipment  mint  condition.  Help  \ 
ful  if  applicant  is  experience*!  as  M-O.  | 
Open  shop.  Zone  8.  Box  959,  Eklitor  | 
&  Publisher. 


URBANITE  FOREMAN  for  M  &  S.  I 
Must  l>e  tops  in  exi)erience  in  super-  j 
vising  and  training  in  Urbanite  main¬ 
tenance,  repairs,  and  quality  printing. 
Go(xl  future  in  interesting  geographic 
area.  Box  933,  Exlitor  &  Publisher.  | 


Production 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  | 

For  Small  Croup  of  Daily  Newspapers  | 
Must  be  exi>erieneed  with  smaller  news-  , 
papers’  composing  and  pressroom  prob-  : 
lems  such  as  scheduling  work,  con¬ 
trolling  deadlines,  equipment  layout  | 
and  equipment  use.  Most  plants  are  j 
letterpress  but  some  knowledge  of  offset  ' 
equipment  could  be  useful.  This  is  an  ; 
expanding  operation  and  offers  an  ex¬ 
cellent  future  for  the  right  man.  Ap¬ 
ply  Box  854,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  I 


NEWSPAPER  Commercial  Operation. 
Chart  Area  8,  needs  working  produc¬ 
tion  mana^r  to  coordinate  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Prime  opportunity  for  young 
man  now  in  second  s>ot.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  plant  flow, 
systems,  and  be  able  to  work  well 
with  unions.  Operation  is  foremost  in 
all  modem  processes.  Write  Box  845, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  OPPOKTUNm'  for  ex-  ; 
pcrienced  man  with  management  ih>-  j 
tential.  using  newspaiier  promotion 
techniques,  marketing  information,  re¬ 
search  data  to  develop  creative  and  pro-  I 
ductive  sales  presentations  for  New  . 
England’s  largest  new-spaiier  ...  a  fine  i 
future  is  open  to  a  man  with  the  right  | 
qualifications.  Send  resume  to  Person¬ 
nel  Manager,  The  Boston  Glolie,  Boston,  I 
Mass.— 02107.  j 

PROMOTION  dTrECTOR  fbr  ! 

large  regional  shopping  center.  Bay 
Area,  Calif.  Must  have  prior  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  regional  center.  Send  resum4 
to  Box  203090,  O>ncord.  Calif.— 94520.  I 


IS  YOUR  ANSWER  “YES” 

’TO  THEXSE  6  QUES'nONS? 

Do  you  enjoy  the  challenge  of  writing 
sales  presentations?  Would  you  like  to 
work  with  an  award-winning  creative 
staff?  Do  you  have  promotion  exi>eri- 
ence?  Would  you  like  to  live  in  a  big 
Eastern  city?  (Chart  Area  2)  Do  you 
want  to  he  paid  what  you  are  worth  ? 
If  you  answer  “yes”  to  these  five 
questions,  we’d  like  to  talk  with  you. 
Intereste*!?  Sit  down  and  tell  us  your 
story,  960,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations  I 


NEWS  BUREAU  ASSISTANT— Major 
Hartford-baaed  insurance  company 
seeks  newsman  to  handle  a  variety  of 
assignments,  editorial  and  related  cor¬ 
porate  public  relations  functions,  in  a 
growing  and  dynamic  news  bureau  op¬ 
eration.  Recent  college  graduate  with 
journalism  background  and  2-3  years’ 
of  reportorial  experience  preferred.  Ex¬ 
cellent  facilities,  advancement  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  salary.  Send  resum6  to 
Box  870,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Career  In 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS  : 

Looking  for  the  opportuni-  j 
ty  to  embark  on  a  satisfy-  i 
ing  public  relations  career  i 
with  one  of  the  largest  and  | 
oldest  U.  S.  corporations? 

(Chart  Area  5) 

Want  a  position  which  pre-  I 
sents  a  distinct  challenge 
to  your — 

.  .  .  writing  experience  and 

skills?  I 

.  .  .  leadership  ability?  1 

.  .  .  sound  judgment?  I 

.  .  .  high  level  of  intelli-  ! 

gence?  | 

j 

Are  you  a  college  graduate 
who  has  demonstrated  pro¬ 
fessionally  the  ability  to 
think  clearly  and  write  con¬ 
cisely  under  pressure? 

If  your  answers  are  all  af¬ 
firmative,  send  full  per¬ 
sonal  data  to: 

BOX  929 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

An  Ekjual  Opixirt unity  Employerl 

NEW  UPPER  MIDWEST  State  Cktilege  , 
needs  Director  of  News  Information.  ' 
Must  have  appreciation  <»f  e*lucation  in  I 
general  and  of  progressive,  liberal  art*  ■ 
state  college  in  particular.  News  and  j 
feature  writing  necessary.  Calls  for 
creative,  imaginative  iierson  with  a 
desire  to  help  young,  fast-growing 
modem  college  communicate  with  the 
public.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Dr.  Rol«rt  D.  Johnson, 
Director  of  Public  Service#  and  De¬ 
velopment.  Southwest  Minnesota  State 
(College,  Marshall,  Minnesota  66258.  ' 


PRODUCT  NEWS  EDITOR 

N'ew  and  better  products  have  been  the  key  to  our 
growth.  Now  they  can  be  Ihe  key  to  yours.  We  have 
an  immediate  opening  on  our  Public  Relations  Staff 
for  an  individual  to  plan  and  write  product  publicity. 

Johnson  Wax  is  an  innovative  company  that  makes  news 
— not  only  with  its  present  products,  but  also  through 
new  product  developments  in  many  diverse  fields.  The 
preferred  candidate  will  have  a  Journalism  degree,  at 
least  2  years  writing  experience  and  plenty  of  self- 
motivation.  The  position  has  an  excellent  starting  salary 
and  full  benefits  including  profit-sharing.  Ideal  mid 
Chicago-Milwaukee  location.  &nd  letter  of  background 
and  salary  requirements  to:  R.  L.  Inslee,  S.  C.  Johnson 
&  Son,  Inc.,  1525  Howe  Street,  Racine,  Wise.  53403. 

(ilohnson  wax 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity 

V  I  J 


Elorida’s  Alcoholism  Program  needs 
EDITOR  for  6-per8on  Information 
Service  department.  Will  work  under 
30-year-old  Director.  Requires  degree 
with  major  in  Journalism  or  English, 
or  any  equivalent  combination  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  training.  Prefer  Florida 
resident.  Starting  salary  $7,260.  Op¬ 
portunity  for  growth  in  agency  which 
does  not  take  stand  on  drinking  but 
promotes  an  understanding  of  the  ill¬ 
ness,  alcoholism.  Those  interested  may 
write  Don  Thieme,  P.O.  Box  1147, 
Avon  Park,  Florida  33852  or  ’phone 
(AC  813)  GL  3-3161. 


UNIVERSITY  PUBLIC  RELA’nONS 
Openings  at  two  freshman-sophomore 
campuses  of  major  Midwest  university. 
Responsibility  for  public  information 
program;  possible  sidditional  duties  in 
other  administrative  arsets  or  in  teach¬ 
ing  journalism.  Minimum  of  thrss 
years’  experience,  news  and  feature 
writing  and  sosne  publications  work, 
plus  masters  degree  or  significant 
progress  toward  same.  Send  resum4 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  868, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PR  ASSISTANT  —  Write  news,  fea¬ 
tures  and  siiorts  for  Connecticut  uni¬ 
versity.  Good  opimrtunity.  Send  resum6. 
Box  939.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Opportunify 

If  you  are  a  seasoned  writer  who  knows  food, 
likes  contact  work  and  wants  to  be  associated 
with  a  large,  highly  successful  public  relations 
agency,  we  would  like  to  hear  from  you. 

To  qualify  you  should  have; 

Hr  Journalism  education  or  back¬ 
ground 

A’  Interest  in  marketing-oriented 
publicity 

We  are  highly  competitive  on  salaries  and  offer 
extremely  liberal  benefits,  including  bonus,  profit- 
sharing  and  non-contributory  pension  plan. 

Send  your  resume,  with  salary  requirements,  in 
confidence  to: 

BOX  949,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE 

Administrative 

GM  or  ADVERTISING  EXEX3UTIVE 
Strong  administrator  with  extensive, 
diversified  exiierience,  who  can  solve 
problems,  control  costs.  Metro  and 
smallar  newspaper  background.  Box 
693,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE 

Administrative 


PROFEISSIONAL,  qualified  newspaper¬ 
man  seeks  resident  publisher  post.  In¬ 
vestment  opportunities.  Midwest  daily. 
Ebeperienced  news,  advertising,  man¬ 
agement.  Keep  confidential — answer 
through  intermediary.  Box  878„  Eklitor 
A  Publisher. 
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personnel  Available 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Admini$tratire 

ag(.kessive  editor-manager 

Jebu  it  deteriorated  «tnall-town  daily 
nto  '  riEe-winninK,  profit-makinK  pride 
rf  ar -a  in  33  months — first  13  as  Ed- 
hor-Nanaser,  now  General  Manager. 
Eeco-d  high  ABC  circulation.  Managed 
is-oi- ration  conversion  to  cold-tyi>e, 
offsei  Profit  and  loss  shows  effective, 
cost-i  onscious  management.  Ace  photo- 
irap’  nr,  writer.  Age  37,  four  children: 
wife  director  state  writer's  group.  Ivy 
Uag  le  B.A.,  LL..B.  (Member  Arizona 
Bar  but  prefer  newspaper!  ng).  Zone 
t  now,  but  more  particular  alMut  chal- 
Itngc.  opportunity  than  area.  Box  912, 
Iditor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  of  semi-weekly 
Mres  opportunity  to  broaden  experi- 
aice.  Expanded  weekly  to  semi-weekly ; 
eonverted  to  offset.  B.A.  in  Journalism ; 
stenaive  production  experience.  Locate 
inywhere.  Age  33,  male,  married.  Box 
78t,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CREDIT  MANAGER,  47,  desires 
thange  to  medium-sized  city  after  25 
rears  with  major  daily.  Prefer  Areas 
1,  7,  9.  Box  896,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OENiniAL  MANAGEK-AD  DIRECTOR 
Young  man,  experienced  in  both  daily 
snd  weekly  operations.  Sales-oriented 
but  can  take  charge  of  over-all  opera¬ 
tion  of  small  or  medium-size  property. 
Top  references  from  top  men  in  the 
5eld.  Available  soon  I  Locate  in  South, 
Midwest  or  West.  Write  Box  926,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


AD  DIRECTTOR  or  General  Manager. 
"Pro”  with  30  years’  experience 
"dwtoring”  linage.  Increases  of  200  to 
500%  on  small  to  metro  dailies.  Avail¬ 
able  August,  Prefer  Zone  9  or  6.  Box 
941,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

CIRCULATOR,  20  years’  varied  ex¬ 
periences  —  A.M.  and  P.M.  as  Dis¬ 
trict  Manager,  Suitervisor  and  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager,  all  phases;  not  afraid 
of  hartl  work  and  long  hours :  organizer 
and  promoter.  Presently  employed.  Will 
relocate.  Prefer  Zones  4,  6,  and  8. 
Box  943,  Mitor  &  Publisher. 


Clattified  Advertiging 

CLASSIFIED  TEAM  consisting  of  In- 
lide  Sales-Administrative  Supervisor, 
and  an  Outside  Sales  Executive  spe¬ 
cializing  in  heavy  lineage  classified 
display,  desiring  change.  Will  relocate 
anywhere  in  U.S.A.  or  Europe.  Pres¬ 
ently  associated  with  extraordinary 
daily.  Can  prove  successful  gains.  Box 
847,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

NEWSMAN— Copy  editor  and  writer 
with  a  dozen  years’  experience,  seeks 
niche  for  considerable  talents.  Based 
I  in  East,  but  will  travel  if  the  offer 
can  lead  to  rewarding  future.  Box 
829,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


(X)0D  WRITER,  EDITOR— single,  41, 
-seeks  overseas  work.  Will  consider 
domestic  if  pay  high,  job  challenging. 
New  on  dead-end  desk  job  with  one  of 
nation’s  top  two  newspapers.  Former 
rity  editor,  UPI  staff  writer  with  14 
rtars’  news  experience.  Box  816,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR — 20  years’  all-around  naws- 
nxmi  experience.  Zones  1  or  2.  Box  817, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  20-70.000  daily.  Proven 
kader<>hip  to  provide  quality  product. 
Prize-winner  all  phases.  Family  man 
—top  references — seeks  management 
position.  Salary  important.  Box  881, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPpRTS  WRITER— 26— five  years’  ex¬ 
perience  ;  J-grad ;  now  working  slot  for 
*M,000  a.m.:  writing  exiterience. 

Wonld  like  to  relocate  in  California. 
Box  831,  Editor  St  Publisher, 


Editorial 


REPORTER  12  years — now  31 — wants 
to  write  ’30’  to  reporting  days  and  be¬ 
come  copy  reader.  Writing  has  won 
awards  and  been  in  Saturday  Ktvxetv, 
but  have  only  brief  training  in  desk 
work.  Have  slight  touch  of  epilepsy, 
controlled  by  medication.  Box  862,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR:  Seasoned  pro¬ 
fessional,  fully  experienced  in  news¬ 
room  management  for  medium  and 
large  dailies.  Has  directed  75-man 
award-wrinning  staff.  Now  corporate  ex¬ 
ecutive,  but  desires  to  resume  journal¬ 
istic  career  in  responsible  position.  Age 
44,  family,  Big-10  degree.  Box  887, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRO — Imaginative,  experienced  desk- 
man  seeks  challenging,  permanent  con¬ 
nection  with  metropolitan  medium 
South,  Southwest  daily,  preferably  with 
writing  opportunities.  'Top  references. 
Box  907,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR — Degree,  Metro-sea¬ 
soned,  sound  sober,  sharp,  fast.  Boot 
903,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  JOURNALIST.  83. 
seeks  challenging  i>osition  in  Western 
U.S.  Five  years’  on  metro  copy  desk 
and  sports;  two  years’  weekly  editor ; 
currently  Managing  Editor  of  78,000 
suburban  daily.  Box  901,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR,  experienced  a.m.-p.m. 
desk  and  weekly.  Award-winner.  Hot. 
cold-type.  Family,  sober,  civic-minded. 
Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Texas  only.  Box 
897,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NIMBLE  NEWSMAN  nixes  USIS, 
seeks  the  good  fight  at  home  or  abroad. 
Wit  at  all  weights.  Box  826,  E<litor  ft 
Publisher. 


TIRED  OF  WEEK-Ea4D  MAGAZINES 
that  look  like  they  were  produce<l  by 
misplaced  rewrite  men?  For  fresh  ap¬ 
proach,  contact  Box  953,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


NEWSMEN  from  minority  back¬ 
grounds.  Listing  from  Newsmen’s  Job 
^ferral  Committee,  433  Natoma  St,, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  —  94119. 


TOP  PHOTOGRAPHER  —  I  have  had 
it  with  photo  editors ;  now  wish  to 
see  the  other  side.  Young,  34,  seeks 
IHwition  as  assistant  photo  e<litor  on 
large  daily  or  small  magazine.  Resume 
on  request.  Box  930,  ^itor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GENEHIAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
39,  resourceful  capable,  comiwtent, 
fast  worker,  desk  exi>erience.  South, 
Southwest.  Box  927,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  34  —  experience<I 
covering  major  leagues  and  colleges, 
award-winner  —  wants  to  settle  in 
^uthwest.  Box  944,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG  SPORTS  WRITER,  some  ex- 
Iierience.  Top  J-school  grad.  Prefer 
native  Southwest  or  Far  West,  but 
might  consider  elsewhere  is  price  is 
right.  Box  938,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR.  36  —  BS  —  3  years’  in  ex¬ 
ecutive  |>ost,  seeks  growth,  challenge  in 
West,  Southwest.  Box  937,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


WRITER,  26,  BA  in  Journalism  —  4 
years’  experience  as  feature  writer, 
general  reporter,  and  city  editor  — 
wants  to  brighten  Sunday  magazine 
and  feature  i>ages  of  an  Oklahoma, 
Arizona,  or  California  newspaper.  Box 
931.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR— 25  years’  news 
experience.  All  beats,  desks.  Working 
e<litor.  50.  Available  now,  SI60-a-week. 
Box  2925,  Palm  Springs.  Ca.  —  92262. 
Ph:  714-352-4286. 
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Editorial 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Top  references 
Box  951,  E<litor  ft  Publisher 


Free-Lance 

MANAGING  EDITORS 
Are  you  tired  of  canned  Washington 
stories?  Would  you  like  a  local  angle 
on  news  from  the  nation’s  capital?  A 
Washington  newsman,  seven  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  thorough  knowledge  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  politics,  is  ready  to  serve 
you.  Will  sulwly  weekly  story  or  spot 
coverage.  Box  869,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WILL  SERVE  A  TOW  ADDITIONAL 
national  publications  as  correspondent 
in  Charleston  and  Coastal  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  Copy  and  pictures.  Custom-slanted 
convention  coverage.  T,  Jerome  Bishop, 
Box  3067,  Charleston,  S.  C.  —  29407. 


Operatorg — Machinigtg 


PHOTON  200  OPERATOR  and  main¬ 
tenance;  7  years’  experience.  ITU. 
Premium  pay.  Box  936,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ANY  SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND 
day  job  with  Saturday  and  Sunday 
off :  hot-metal  Lino  Oi)erator-Floor 
Man,  Monitor.  Cold  metal,  paste-up. 
perforator  for  Compugraphic  on  either 
straight  matter  or  ads-printer,  News- 
l>B|ier  or  book  work.  Box  945,  E<litor 
ft  Publisher. 


Photography 

CAMERA-DARKROOM  MAN  of  high 
quality  wants  work  in  quality  com¬ 
mercial  plant,  or  newspaper;  knows 
general  offset  procedures.  Box  724,  Ed¬ 
itor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  expn-i- 
ence,  ability  to  develop  photo  assay 
layouts,  seeks  to  relocate  in  more 
creative  atmosphere.  Hava  own  photo 
equipment.  Box  792,  iklitor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


PHOTOGRAPHER  —  News,  feature, 
B|K>rts.  fashion,  color,  food,  picture, 
story;  also  have  won  many  state  anil 
AP  awards,  including  " Photographer  Of 
The  Year."  Wish  to  relocate  on  staff 
of  large  daily  or  small  magazine. 
Resume  and  portfolio  on  request.  Box 
946,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  exiierienced  news¬ 
paper,  magazine,  commercial;  28,  mar- 
rie<l.  Box  942,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Photography 


AGGRE.SSIVE  PHOTOGRAPHER 
seeks  assignment  in  Vietnam—  news- 
pa|>er.  magazine,  relief  agency,  con¬ 
struction  comimny,  etc.,  etc.  Box  923, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Preggmen— Stereotyper  g 


L.P.  PRESSROOM  SUPERVLSOR.  46 
— 16  years’  supervising  5-unit  Hoe 
newspaper  press,  16  cylinder  Hoe  Pan¬ 
coast  Color  press — both  1923  vintage- 
seeks  similar  position.  No  preference 
as  to  location.  Box  741,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

STEREOTYPER,  in  30's,  with  same 
company  more  than  a  decade,  seeks 
Midwest  job  at  minimum  (3.25  an 
hour.  Box  476,  E<litor  ft  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  past  10 
years  seeks  foreman’s  position  on  eve¬ 
ning  daily  of  50  to  100,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Exiierienced  on  Goes  and  Color- 
matic.  Box  906,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 


Printerg 


FOREMAN 

22  years’  printing  experience,  last  7 
in  supervisory,  including  general  fore¬ 
man.  Extensive  computer  and  photo¬ 
composition  background.  Formerly  na¬ 
tional  printing  manufacturers’  repre¬ 
sentative.  College  graduate.  Age  39. 
Prefer  Zones  8  or  9.  Pull  resumi  and 
references  uiHin  request.  Box  861,  Edi- 
itor  ft  Publisher. 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
— 11  years’  experience;  country 
trained,  ambitious,  capable,  conscien¬ 
tious,  successful.  Fine  production  and 
cost  record.  Strong  in  hot  type  TTS 
operation ;  could  grasp  cold  type  chal¬ 
lenge.  Family  man,  age  30.  Desire 
greater  opportunity.  Good  references. 
Box  623,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  FOREMAN-familiar 
new  processes ;  cost-conscious;  some 
press  knowledge.  Ready  for  work.  Box 
699,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT  —  20 
years’  experience  all  phases  of  pro¬ 
duction,  including  computerised  photo 
composition.  Box  821,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


:  PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  hot  or 
I  cwd-typa.  ^ferences.  Available  im¬ 
mediately  I  Box  789,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
I  lisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Bronn 

Waste  of  money? 

If  the  Congressional  Record 
is  not  a  true  copy  of  Congres¬ 
sional  activities  and  debate, 
then  what  good  is  it? 

An  Associated  Press  item 
from  Washington  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  last  week 
as  follows: 

“What  did  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

“Plenty,  if  you  heard  wdth 
your  own  ears  the  ripping  ex¬ 
change  on  the  House  floor  yes¬ 
terday  between  Representative 
L.  Mendel  Rivers,  Democrat  of 
South  Carolina,  and  Represent¬ 
ative  George  J.  Mahon,  Demo¬ 
crat  of  Texas. 

“Not  much,  if  you  read  their 
remarks  as  print^  today  (May 
21)  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

“The  printed  version  flows 
lightly  and  politely.  Missing  is 
Mr.  River’s  repeated  accusation 
that  Mr.  Mahon  was  giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of 
the  American  military.  Missing, 
too,  were  some  of  Mr.  Mahon’s 
most  pointed  criticisms  of  the 
military  that  touched  off  the  ex¬ 
change. 

“The  tw’o  Congressmen  ap¬ 
parently  decided  to  soften  the 
record,  as  is  their  privilege.” 

It  raises  that  old  question: 
What  is  a  public  record?  The 
Congressional  Record  is  not.  It 
can  be  tampered  with. 

*  *  * 

The  job  of  producing  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  daily  in  the 
Government  Printing  Office  is 
tremendous.  No  commercial 
plant  could  be  geared  to  pub¬ 
lishing  such  a  document  over 
night  that  may  fluctuate  from 
40  to  hundreds  of  pages  without 
advance  warning.  The  cost  must 
be  studendous. 

Is  it  justified  in  this  day  of 
high  costs? 

There  is  no  “editor”  for  the 
Congressional  Record.  It  is  a 
catch-all.  It  is  flattering  to  find 
that  some  Congressman  has 
had  your  pet  article  or  editorial 
reprinted  in  the  Record  under 
his  “extension  of  remarks” 
privilege  but  does  that  serve  a 
larger  and  more  useful  purpose? 

The  only  regular  reader  of  the 
Congressional  Record  we  ever 
met  is  Oxie  Reichler,  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Yonkers  (N.  Y.) 
Herald  Statesman.  For  many 
years  he  read  it  for  bits  of  in¬ 
formation  and  wisdom  and  has 
been  continuing  it  as  a  hobby 
during  retirement.  Now,  as  in 
the  past,  he  occasionally  shares 
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his  gleanings  with  us. 

Earlier  this  year,  for  in¬ 
stance,  w’e  read  an  interesting 
editorial  that  had  appeared  in 
the  West  Central  Daily  Tribune 
of  Willmar,  Minn.,  about  the 
death  of  the  Brooten  (Minn.) 
Review.  It  occupied  a  column  in 
the  Record. 

Another  column  of  type  re¬ 
produced  an  article  from  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
about  the  132nd  anniversary  of 
that  paper. 

A  story  from  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  about  two  new  edi¬ 
torial  executive  appointments 
took  another  column. 

Almost  a  page  of  the  Record 
carried  an  article  about  the  life 
of  a  police  reporter  which  had 
appeared  in  the  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Observer  more  than  two 
months  previously. 

A  page  and  a  third  was  de¬ 
voted  to  reprinting  a  story  on 
the  90th  anniversary  of  the 
New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home 
News. 

These  are  just  samples  of 
w'hat  appears  in  the  Record  al¬ 
most  every  day  by  courtesy  of 
well-meaning  Congressman  so- 
and-so. 

The  prime  example,  however, 
was  a  lecture  given  earlier  this 
year  at  Ohio  State  University 
by  Lee  Hills,  president  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Knight 
New'spapers,  which  was  re¬ 
print^  three  times  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord. 

*  •  * 

Isn’t  it  time  the  newspapers 
of  this  country,  and  Congress 
itself,  took  a  look  at  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  which  isn’t 
really  a  record  and  deals  with 
many  things  uncong^essional? 

Certainly,  the  daily  activities 
and  debate  of  Congress  should 
be  recorded  and  published.  But 
it  should  be  a  true  record — a 
Hansard  —  untampered  and 
unedited  under  an  out-moded 
privilege. 

If  every  newspaper  editor  told 
his  local  Congrressman  and  Sen¬ 
ators  he  didn’t  want  his  paper 
quoted  in  the  Record  any  more 
under  the  “extension  of  re¬ 
marks  privilege”,  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  knock  10%  off  the  Record’s 
page  total. 

The  cost  of  producing  the 
Record  in  its  present  form  is  a 
good  subject  for  a  cost-conscious 
and  tax-conscious  administra¬ 
tion. 

Or,  is  this  the  most  sacred  of 
all  sacred  cows? 


Normandy 
news  capsule 
honors  Ike 

A  group  of  newsmen  from  the 
pre-tv  era  will  re-visit  Nor¬ 
mandy  next  week  to  observe  the 
25th  Anniversary  of  D-Day. 

Memorial  ceremonies  in  honor 
of  the  late  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower  will  highlight  a  series  of 
international  events  related  to 
the  ceremony  that  commemo¬ 
rates  the  landing  of  allied  troops 
on  the  beach. 

Among  those  who  will  travel 
to  Normandy  on  Pan  American 
World  Airways’  inaugural  flight 
from  Chicago  to  Amsterdam  will 
be  Hal  Boyle,  Associated  Press; 
Martin  Hayden,  Detroit  News; 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr., 
Hearst  Newspapers ;  Boyd 
Lewis,  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association;  James  Lucas, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance;  Leonard  Lyons,  New 
York  Post;  John  MacVane, 
ABC;  Drew  Middleton,  New 
York  Times,  Cornelius  J.  Ryan 
author  of  “The  Longest  Day”; 
John  Thompson,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  and  Ben  G.  Wright,  Ontario 
Paper  Sales  Co. 

On  June  5,  the  correspondents 
will  place  a  time  capsule  con¬ 
taining  microfilm,  tapes  of  news 
stories  and  broadcasts  made  on 
D-Day  in  a  special  vault  at  the 
entrance  of  St.  Laurent  Ceme¬ 
tery,  The  cemetery,  where 
thousands  of  fallen  invasion 
heroes  lie,  overlooks  the  Nor¬ 
mandy  beachhead  where  the 
Allied  armies,  under  General 
Eisenhower,  went  ashore. 

General  Jacob  Devers,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  American  Battle¬ 
fields  Monument  Commission, 
has  Ranted  permission  for  the 
red,  white  and  blue  steel  cap¬ 
sule  to  be  placed  in  the  lawn  be¬ 
fore  the  visitors’  building  in  St. 
Laurent  Cemetery.  The  bronze 
lid  to  the  capsule,  which  will  lie 
flush  with  the  lawn,  was  de¬ 
signed  by  Kenneth  Stuart,  art 
director  of  the  Reader's  Digest. 
A  rendering  of  the  lid  was 
shown  to  President  Nixon  by  the 
D-Day  correspondents  on  May 
27  prior  to  their  departure. 

This  year’s  observance  marks 
the  fifth  return  to  the  invasion 
site  by  the  Normandy  corre¬ 
spondents. 

Tentatively  scheduled  to  re¬ 
visit  the  beachhead  were:  Lou 
Azrael,  Baltimore  (Md.)  News- 
American;  Herb  Caen,  Son 
Francisco  Chronicle;  John  H. 
Colburn,  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle 
and  Beacon;  Ken  Crawford, 
Newsweek;  Casey  Dempsey, 
Carlyle  (Ill.)  Union  Banner; 
John  Harris,  Hearst  Headline 


Service;  Henry  B.  Jarieson, 
Abilene  (Kans.)  Reflector 
Chronicle;  Ivan  Petermai.,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Philadlphk 
(Pa.)  Inquirer;  Andy  R  oney, 
CBS  News;  Paul  Slade,  Parii 
Match;  John  H,  Thompson,  Ch- 
cago  Tribune;  Andrew  Tullj, 
columnist;  John  Wilhelm,  for¬ 
merly  with  Reuters;  JosejA 
Willicombe,  King  Feature.;  Syn¬ 
dicate;  Gordon  Gaskill,  Reader’s 
Digest;  Walter  Cronkite,  CBS 
News,  and  Tom  Priestley,  NBC. 


9  to  8  in  offset 


Waterbury,  Conn. 

The  Waterbury  Republican 
and  American  converted  to  off¬ 
set  production  May  25  with  the 
first  full  run  on  a  Goss  Metro 
press  which  replaces  a  press 
acquired  from  the  Cleveland 
Press  in  1958.  The  papers  re¬ 
verted  from  nine  to  eight  col¬ 
umns,  resulting  in  a  narrower 
page. 
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Weekly  grows  in  Florida 

Davie,  Fla 
Moving  on  its  slogan,  “From 
the  Beach  to  the  Everglades,” 
the  Davie  Times  has  purchased 
the  Dania  Press  in  Browan 
County.  The  Times  began  pub 
lishing  as  a  weekly  less  that 
two  years  ago  and  merged  wiiii 
the  Hallandale  Press  a  fern 
months  ago.  i 


Among  The 
Washington 
Star’s 
Awards 
For  1969: 


The  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Distinguished 
Service  Award  for 
General  Reporting; 

won  by  Star 
national  reporter 
Haynes  Johnson 

The 

Washington 

Star 

...for  ptoplt  who  decidt  for  Ihrmylvts. 
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CompStar — the  new.  high  speed 
photocomposing  machine  from  Star 
Parts — produces  1 00  single  column 
lines  per  minute.  In  just  8  minutes  it  sets 
all  the  text  matter  needed  for  the 
average  front  page. 

CompStar  operates  from  justified 
or  unjustified  tape,  and  produces 
oaper  positive,  film  negative  or  film 
positive  copy.  Its  range  of  5  through 
1 8  point  takes  care  of  all  requirements 


for  news  and  editorial  straight  matter, 
subheads  and  ad  guts. 

When  you  are  ready  for  photo¬ 
composition.  check  the  CompStar.  It 
is  the  machine  in  your  future. 


STAR  PARTS  Co. 

SOUTH  HACUNSACIL  NIW  ifRSIV 
A  Datascan  company 


Star  Parts  Company 

South  Main  and  East  Wesley 
South  Hackensack.  N.J.  07606 

I  would  like  to  receive  more  information 
on  the  CompStar 


Name  . . 
Address 
City  . . . . 


.State. 


•  Zip. 


Space 


This  is  one  of  25  “State¬ 
ments  of  Principles  and 
Policies”  adopted  by 
Scripps-Howard  Editors  and 
Editorial  Executives  at  a 
conference  late  in  1968. 


“The  U.S.  IS  fully  committed 
to  a  manned  lunar  landing 
before  the  end  of  this 
decade,  and  we  pray  that 
this  goal  will  be  safely 
realized. 

Once  this  has  been 
achieved,  the  U.S.  should 
focus  its  space  efforts 
primarily  on  the  region 
within  a  few  hundred  miles 
of  earth— to  determine 
whether  man  can  perform 
any  significant  civilian  or 
military  function  there. 

The  catch-uptime  in  space 
projects  is  so  great  (on  the 
order  of  five  years  from 
drawing  board  to  launch  pad) 
that  we  dare  not  default  in 
our  exploration  and  exploi¬ 
tation  of  this  new  frontier  — 
because  a  major  scientific  or 


technological  breakthrough 
in  space  by  another  power 
could  prove  inimical  to  our 
national  interest. 

In  the  pursuit  of  our  space 
goals,  however,  needless 
duplication  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  (NASA)  and 
the  Defense  Department 
must  be  eliminated.’’ 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

NEWSPAPERS 
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